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PREFACE 


"l  1  THEN  a  mail  poses  befuic  the  wuiM — evcii  thu 

'    '        Canadian  world — in  tlio  rule  of  an  author,  lie 

is  expected  to  step  up  to  the  footlights,  and  explain  his 

purpose  in  presentini^'  himself  before  the  public  in  that 

capacity. 

The  thoughts  of  the  world  are  sown  Inoaileast,  veiy 
nnieli  as  the  seed  falls  from  the  sweep  of  the  husliand- 
man's  hand,  it  drops  here  and  then-,  in  good  gmund 
and  in  sLon}  places.  Its  future  depends  upon  it>.  vi- 
tality. Many  a  fair  seed  has  fallen  on  rich  M>il,  and 
yet  never  reached  maturity.  Alany  amjlhcr  has  shot 
up  luxuriantly,  but  in  a  short  time  has  been  ehokvd 
by  brambles.  Other  .seeds  have  been  cast  out  with 
the  chad'  upon  tin'  dung  heap,  and  after  various  mu- 
tjitions,  have  come  in  contact  with  a  cloil  of  earth, 
through  which  they  iiave  sent  their  roots,  and  have 
finally  grown  into  thrifty  plants.  A  thought  thrown 
out  on  the  world,  if  it  po.s.sesses  vital  forco,  never  di««.s. 
How  uuich  is  rememboro  i  of  the  wt)rk  of  our  greatest 
men  ^     Only  a  sentence  here  ami  there;  and  many  a 
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iiiiin  wlioso  iiaini"  will  >^i)  <lown  through  all  thu  ages, 
owes  it  to  the  truth  or  tlu-  vital  force  of  the  thought 
enihechleil  in  a  few  hrief  lines. 

I  have  vei y  little  to  say  respecting  the  volume  iiere- 
with  presented  to  the  public.  The  principal  contents 
ai»peare<l  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Canadian  Monthly 
and  the  Canadian  Metltodiat  Magazine.  They  were 
written  at  a  time  wlien  my  way  seemed  hedged  around 
with  insurmountable  ditiiculties,  and  when  almost  any- 
thing that  could  aftbrd  me  a  temporary  respite  from  the 
mental  anxieties  that  weighed  me  down,  not  only  dur- 
ing tlie  day,  but  into  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  would 
have  been  welcomed.  Like  most  unfortunates,  I  met 
Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  frum  day  to  day.  I  always 
found  him  ready  to  point  out  the  way  I  should  go  and 
what  I  should  do,  but  I  have  no  recollection  that  he 
ever  got  the  breadth  of  a  hair  beyond  that.  One  even- 
ing I  took  up  my  pen  and  began  jotting  down  a  few 
memories  of  my  boyhood.  I  think  we  are  all  fond  of 
taking  retrospective  glances,  and  more  particularly 
when  life's  pathway  trends  towards  the  end.  The  re- 
lief I  found  while  thus  engaged  was  very  soothing,  and 
for  the  time  I  got  altogether  away  from  the  present, 
iuid  lived  over  again  many  a  joyous  hour.      After  a 
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tiiiie  1  lia<l  accumulated  a  guotl  deal  of  matter,  sucli  as 
it  was,  but  the  thouglit  of  puldication  liad  not  then 
entered  my  mind.  One  day,  while  in  conversation 
with  Dr.  Withrow,  I  mentioned  wliat  1  had  done,  and 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  sec  what  I  had  written.  The 
papers  were  sent  liim,  and  in  a  short  time  he  returned 
them  with  a  note  expressing  the  pleasure  the  perusal 
of  them  had  utfbrded  him,  and  advising  me  to  submit 
them  to  the  Canadian  Mouthli/  for  publication,  tSomc- 
time  afterwards  T  followed  his  advice.  The  portion  of 
the  jiapers  that  appeared  in  the  last-named  periodical 
were  favourably  received,  and  I  was  much  gratified 
not  only  by  that,  but  from  private  letters  afterwards 
received  from  diHerent  parts  of  the  Dominion,  convey- 
ing expressions  of  commendation  which  I  had  certain- 
ly never  anticipated.  This  i.s  as  much  as  need  be  .said 
about  the  origin  and  tirst  [»ublieati<»n  of  the  pap«  r> 
wliiili  make  up  the  prinfi[)al  jiart  of  this  volume.  1 
do  not  deem  it  neces.sary  to  give  any  reasons  f(tr  put- 
ting them  in  book  form  ,  but  1  may  say  this:  the  whole 
has  been  carefully  revi.sed,  and  in  its  present  shape  I 
lK)pe  will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  a  large 
number  of  Canadians. 
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Ill  coiKliisioii,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Hull.  J.  ( '.  Aikins,  Lieutt!nunt-(  lovornor  of  Maiiitoliu, 
lui-  iiifoniiutioii  he  jirociire*!  for  lae  at  the  time  (jf  |tiilj- 
liciitioii,  ami  })artietihiily  to  J.  < '.  Dent,  Es(j.,  to  whom 
I  am  ;;ieutly  indebted  for  many  useful  hints. 
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"T"  WAS  Itoni  ill  the  ('ouiilvuf ,  I '|ti)(-i-('iin;i<hi,ou 

-^  llic-tLli  tl  ly  i»r.liiai',  ill  tin;  v.,u\y  part  of  tlii-^  pre- 
sent rontiiiy.  I  liav.'  no  ivcolloi'tioii  of  my  <'iitiy  into 
the  NV'oiM,  tlinii-h  I  was  prosi'iit  wlicii  tlu-  j^ront  rvcnt 
occurred;  1)UL  1  have  ovory  roit-^oii  to  Ijclicvo  tlio  «lato 


countUv  mfh  in  canaha 

THVcn  i.s  correct,  for  I  li;ivc  it  from  my  motlnr  ami 
lather,  who  were  there  at  the  timt-,  ami  I  think  my 
mother  had  |)retty  good  reason  to  know  all  about  it. 
I  was  the  first  of  the  family,  thoii^'h  my  parents  liad 
heon  married  for  more  than  live  yeai*s  before  I  pre- 
Hcnted  myself  as  their  hopeful  heii,  an<l  to  demaml  fiom 
them  more  attention  than  they  anticipated.  "  ('hil- 
dren,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "are  an  heritage,  an<l  he  who 
hath  his  ipiiver  fidl  of  them  shall  not  be  ashamed  ;  they 
shall  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate."  I  (\o  not 
know  what  effect  this  had  on  my  father's  enemies,  if 
he  had  any ;  but  later  experience  has  proved  to  me 
that  those  who  rear  a  numerous  progeny  go  through  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  At  any  rate  I  made 
my  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  b^gan  my  perform- 
ance behind  the  footlights  of  domestic  bliss.  I  must 
have  been  a  success,  for  I  called  forth  a  great  deal  of 
applause  from  my  parents,  and  received  their  undivi- 
ded attention.  But  other  actors  came  upon  the  boards 
in  more  rapid  succession,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the 
quiver  of  my  father  was  well  filled,  and  he  might  have 
met  "  his  enemies  in  the  gate." 

My  father,  -when  he  married,  bought  a   farm.     Of 
course  it  was  all  woods.      Such  were  the   only  farms 
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available  for  young  folk  tocoramcnco  life  with  in  tlioso 
days.  Doubtless  there  wa.s  a  good  deal  of  romance  in 
it.  Love  in  a  cot ;  the  smoke  gracefully  curling;  the 
wood-pecker  tapping,  and  all  that  ;  very  pretty.  But 
alas,  in  tliis  work-a-day  world,  particularly  the  new 
one  upon  which  my  parents  then  entered,  these  silver 
linings  were  not  observed.  They  had  too  much  of  the 
prose  of  life. 

A  house  was  built — a  log  one,  of  the  Canadian  rustic 
style  then  much  iu  vogue,  containing  one  room,  an<l 
that  not  very  large  cither  ;  and  to  this  my  father 
brought  his  young  bride.  Their  outfit  con.siste<l,  on  his 
part,  of  a  colt,  a  yoke  of  steers,  a  couple  of  sheep,  .some 
pigs,  a  gun,  and  an  axe.  My  mother's  dot  compri.sed  a 
heifer,  bed  and  bedding,  a  table  and  ehairs,  a  chest  of 
linen,  some  dishes,  mul  a  few  other  necessary  items 
with  which  to  begin  housekeeping.  This  will  not  .seem 
a  very  lavish  set-out  for  a  young  couple  on  tlic  part  of 
parents  who  were  at  that  time  more  than  usually  well- 
off.  But  there  was  a  large  family  on  both  sides,  and 
the  old  ]icople  then  thoiight  it  the  bettor  way  to  let  the 
young  folk  try  their  hand  at  making  a  living  Wforo 
they  gave  them  of  their  abundanci*.     If  they  succeeded 
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they  wouMiiL  iicuJ  iiuicli,  and  if  they  (ii<l  iitit,  it  wunlil 
come  bettor  iiftor  a  while. 

My  father  was  one  of  a  chiss  of  young  men,  not  un- 
eoniinoii  in  tliose  days,  who  possesscil  energy  and  ac- 
tivit}'.  He  was  Ixunul  to  win.  What  tlie  old  people 
gave  was  cheerfully  accepted,  and  he  went  to  work  to 
acquire  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with  his 
own  hands.  He  chopped  liis  way  into  tlie  stubborn 
wood,  and  added  fiehl  to  field.  The  battle  had  now 
been  waged  for  seven  or  eight  years  ;  an  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  house  ;  other  small  comforts  had  been 
added,  and  the  nucleus  of  future  competence  fairly  es- 
tablished 

One  of  my  first  recollections  is  in  connection  with 
the  small  log  barn  he  had  built,  and  which  up  to  that 
date  had  not  been  enlarged.  He  carried  me  out  one 
day  in  his  arms,  and  put  me  in  a  barrel  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  Tiiis  was  coveretl  with  loosened  sheaves 
of  wheat,  which  he  kept  turning  over  with  a  wooden 
folk,  while  theo.xen  and  hor.se  were  driven  round  and 
roinid  me.  I  did  not  know  what  it  all  meant  then,  Init 
I  afterwards  learned  that  he  was  threshing.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  rude  scenes  in  the  drama  of  the  early 
settlers'  life  to  which  I  was  introduced,  aud  in  which  I 
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had  to  take  a  more  practical  part  in  after  years.  I 
took  part,  also,  very  early  in  life,  in  su^ar-niakiiif^.  The 
sap-bu.sh  was  not  very  far  away  from  the  house,  and 
the  sap-hoilinfj  was  under  the  direction  of  my  mother, 
who  mustered  all  the  pots  and  kettles  she  could  com- 
mand, and  when  they  were  properly  suspended  over 
the  fire  on  wooden  hooks,  she  watched  them,  and  rock- 
ed me  in  a  sap-trouL,di.  Father's  work  consisted  in 
brini,dn<^  in  the  sap  with  two  jtails,  which  were  cairii'd 
hy  a  \V()o<len  collai'  altoiit  tliroe  feet  loni^,  and  made  to 
lit  the  shouldfi-,  fj(jm  (.-ach  end  of  whicli  were  fastened 
two  cords  witli  hooks  to  receive  the  hail  of  the  pails, 
leaving  the  arms  free  except  to  stea<ly  them.  He  ha<l 
also  to  cut  wcjod  for  the  fire.  I  afterwards  came  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the.se  duties,  and  u.sed  to  wish 
I  could  go  back  to  my  primitive  cradle.  Hut  time 
pushed  me  on  whether  I  would  or  not,  until  I  .scaled 
the  mountain  top  of  life's  activities;  and  now,  when 
quietly  descending  into  the  valley  my  gaze  is  turne*! 
affectionately  towards  those  i-arly  days.  I  do  not  think 
they  were  always  bright  and  Joyoiis,  and  I  ani  sure  I 
often  chafed  iindei-  the  burdens  impo.sed  upon  me ;  but 
how  iii\  iting  they  seem  when  viewed  through  the  gol- 
den haze  of  retrospection. 
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My  next  recollection  is  the  raising  of  a  frame  Imm 
behind  the  house,  and  of  a  nit-cu  of  my  father's  holding 
mo  ill  JKi  arms  to  see  the  men  pushing  up  the  heavy 
"  bents"  witli  long  poles.  The  noise  of  the  men  shout- 
ing and  driving  in  the  wooden  pins  with  great  wooden 
beetles,  away  up  in  the  beams  and  stringers,  alarmed 
me  a  great  deal,  but  it  all  went  up,  and  then  one  of 
the  men  mounted  the  plate  (the  timber  on  which  the 
foot  of  the  rafter  rests)  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  and 
swinirinir  it  round  his  head  three  times,  threw  it 
ort'  in  the  field.  If  the  bottle  was  unbroken  it  was  an 
omen  of  good  luck.  The  bottle,  I  remember,  was 
picked  up  whole,  and  shouts  of  congratulation  fol- 
lowed. Hence,  I  suppose,  the  prosperity  that  attended 
my  father. 

The  only  other  recollection  I  have  of  this  place  was 
of  my  father,  who  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  and 
could  turn  his  hand  to  almost  everything,  making  a 
cradle  for  my  sister,  for  this  addition  to  our  number 
had  occurred.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  such 
fanciful  crib  being  made  for  my  slumbers.  Perhaps 
the  sap-trough  did  duty  for  me  in  the  house  as  well  as 
in  the  bush.  The  next  thing  was  our  removal,  which 
took  place  in  the  winter,  and  all  that  I  can  recall  of  it 
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is  tliat  ray  uncle  took  ray  mother,  sister,  and  myself 
away  in  a  sleigh,  and  we  never  returned  to  the  little 
log  house.  My  father  had  sold  his  farm,  bought  half 
of  his  old  home,  and  come  to  live  with  his  parents. 
They  were  Quakeis.  My  grandfather  was  a  short, 
robust  old  man,  and  very  particular  about  his  pei-sonal 
appearance.  Half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  then,  but 
the  picture  of  the  old  man  taking  his  walks  about  the 
jtlace,  in  his  closely-fitting  snutf-bruwn  cut-away  coat, 
knee-breeches,  broad-brimmed  hat  and  silver-headed 
cane  is  distinctively  fixed  in  my  memory.  He  died 
soon  after  we  took  up  our  residence  with  him,  and  tho 
numbrr  who  tame  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  tho 
funeral  was  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  could  not 
imagine  where  so  many  people  came  from.  Tho 
custom  prevailed  then,  and  no  dtjubt  docs  still,  when  a 
death  occurred,  to  send  a  me.ssenger,  who  called  at 
every  house  fov  many  miles  around  to  give  notice  of 
tho  death,  and  of  when  and  where  the  intonuent 
wouM  take  j)la('e. 

My  grandmother  was  a  tall,  neat,  nuttherly  oM 
woman,  beloved  by  everyl»o«ly.  She  lived  a  number  of 
years  after  her  huvbantl's  death,  and  I  seem  to  see  her 
now.  sitting  at  one  side  of  the  (»ld  lire-place  knitting. 
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Slic  was  nlways  knittin*,',  Jind  turnipf,'  out  scores  of 
tliic  k  warm  socks  niwl  mittens  fur  lur  "(rarnlcbildicn. 

At  this  tiim-  a  L^neat  chaii^'c  lia«l  taken  place,  Itntli  in 
tlie  a|ij)earaneu  (if  tlie  country  an<l  in  tlir  (<  ndifion  <>f 
tlie  |ic((|ili'.  It  is  true  tliat  many  of  tin-  liist  settleis 
liail  craseil  from  tlieir  labonrs,  lait  tliere  were  a  «,'00(1 
many  lelt — oM  people  now,  who  were  quietly  enjoying, 
in  tlieir  declininj^  years,  the  fiiiit  of  their  early  in- 
dustiy.  ( 'ommodions  dwellings  had  taken  the  j)lace  of 
the  fii"st  rude  houses.  Large  frame  barns  and  out- 
houses  had  mown  out  of  the  small  log  ones.  The  forest 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  had  been  cleared 
away,  and  well-tilled  fields  occupied  its  place.  Coai"se 
and  scanty  fare  ha<l  been  supplanted  liy  a  rieh 
abundance  of  all  the  requisites  that  go  to  make  home  a 
scene  of  pleasure  and  contentment.  Altogether  a  sub- 
stantial prospeiity  was  apjiarent.  A  genuine  content 
and  a  hearty  good  will,  one  towards  another,  existed  in 
all  the  older  parts.  The  settled  part  as  yet,  however, 
formed  only  a  very  narrow  belt  extending  along  the 
bay  and  lake  shores.  The  great  forest  lay  close  at 
hand  in  the  rear,  and  the  second  generation,  as  in  the 
9ase  of  my  father,  had  onl}'  to  go  a  few  miles  to  find  it. 
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ami  commence  for  themselves  tlio  laborious  r,tnif]^glo 
of  clearint;  it  away. 

The  old  home,  a.s  it  was  cuIIlmI,  wjis  always  a  itlaco  of 
attraclioii,  ainl  especially  so  to  the  youni^  peoj)le,  who 
were  smi'  (»f  hiuliui^  ^ood  cheer  at  j^raiul father's. 
What  fun,  after  the  suiall  place  called  home,  to  have 
the  run  of  a  dozen  rooms,  to  haunt  the  big  cellar,  with 
its  great  heaps  of  potatoes  and  vegetable-^,  huge  casks 
of  ci<ler,  and  well-filleil  bins  of  apples,  or  to  sit  at  the 
table  loadi'd  with  the  good  things  which  gnmdmother 
only  could  supply.  How  de'licious  tin?  large  piece  of 
jniinj)kin  pie  tasted,  and  how  toothsome  the  rich  crul- 
lei-s  that  melted  in  the  mouth  !  Dear  ol<l  body  :  I 
can  .see  her  now  going  to  the  great  cupboard  ti»  get 
nw  something,  siying  as  she  goes,  "  I'm  sure  the  child 
is  hungry."  And  it  was  true,  he  was  always  hungry  ; 
and  how  he  n)anageil  to  stow  away  so  nnich  is  a 
mystery  I  catniot  now  explain.  There  was  no  place 
in  the  world  more  to  be  desired  than  this,  and  no  spot 
in  all  till-  jiast  the  recollection  of  which  is  more  bright 
and  j<»yous. 

My  fathei- now  nssumtd  the  n\anagement  ofatraii*s. 
The  oil!  people  reservc«|  one  ro«>m  to  themselves,  but  it 
was    free  to    all.  particularly  to  us  «hildren.     It   was 
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Uanl  to  tell  sometimes  which  to  choose,  whether  the 
kitchen,  wlure  the  family  were  gathered  round  the 
cheerful  lo,s  blazin,^  hri.d.tly  in  the  big  fire-,.laoe.  or 
a  stretch  on  the  soft  rag-carpet  l>eside  the  box  st^.ve  m 
.nvnd.nothers  roon..  This  room  wa.s  also  a  sanctuary 
L  which  we  often  tied  t..  escape  punishment  aft^r 
doing  some  mischief.  We  were  sure  of  an  advocate 
there,  if  we  could  reach  it  in  time. 

The  house  was  a  frame  one,  as  nc^irly  all  the  )>est 
houses  were  in  those  days,  and  was  painted  a  dark  yel- 
low.    There  were  two  kitchens,  one  used  for  washing 
and.loingthc  heavier  household  work  in;   the  other, 
considerably  larger,  was  used  by  the  family.     In  the 
latter  was  the  large  fire-place,  around  which  gathered  in 
the  winter  time  bright  and  happy  faces;  where  the  old 
men  smoked  their  pipes  in  peaceful  reverie,  or  delighted 
v,s  with  stories  of  other  days  ;  where  mother  darned  her 
socks,  and  father  mended  our  boots  ;  where  the  girls 
were  sewing,    and   uncles  were  scraping  axe-handles 
with  bits  of  gla.ss  to  make  them  smooth.     There  were 
no  drones  in  farm-houses  then;  there  was  something 
for  every  one  to  do.     At  one  side  of  the  fire-place  was 
the  large  brick  oven  with   its  gaping  mouth,  closed 
with  a°small  door,  easily  removed,  where  the  bread 
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and  pies  were  baked.     Within   the  fire-place   was  an 
iron  crane  securely  fastened  in  the  jamb,  and  made 
to  swing  in  and  out  with  its  row  of  iron  pot-hooks 
of  different  lengths,  on  which  to  hang  the  pots  used 
in  cooking.      Cook  fitoves  liad  not  yet  appeared  to 
cheer  the   housewife  and    revolutionize  the    kitchen. 
Joints  of  meat  and  {)0ultry  were  roasted  on   turning 
spits,  or  were  suspended  before  the  fire  by  a  cord  and 
wire  attached   to   the  ceilinij.     Cooking  was  attended 
with  more  diHiculties  then.     Meat  was  fried  in  long- 
handled  pans,  and  the  short-cake  that  so  often  graced 
the  supper  table,   and    played    such   havoc    with   the 
butter  and  honey,  with  the  pancakes  that  came  pip- 
ing hot  on  the   breakfast   table,  owed   their  finisliing 
touch  to  the  frying  pan.     The  latter,  however,  were 
more  frecpiently  baked  on  a  large  griddle  with  a  bow 
handle  made  to  hook   on  the  crane.     This,  on  account 
of  its  larger  surface,  enabled  the  cook  to  turn  out  these 
much-prized  cakes,  when  properly  made,  with  greater 
speed ;  and  in  a  large   family   an   exjxTt   luuid  was  ro- 
(|uired  to  keep  up    the   sup]»ly.     Some   yeai^s  lati'r  an 
ingenious  Yankee  invented  wluit  was  culled  a  "  Kullec- 
tor,"  nuide  oi'  luight  tin  for  baUing.     It  was  asnuill  tin 
oven  with  a  slanting  top,  ojien  at  one  side,  and  when 
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rtM|nin'il  fur  use  was  .set  before  the  lire  on  tlic  hearth. 
This  simple  cDiitiivancu  was  a  j^reat  convenience,  and 
came  into  i^'cncral  use.  Modern  inventions  in  tin- 
applijinees  for  cookin^j  linvc  very  niiicli  lessened  the 
laltour  and  increased  tlie  ])ossibilities  of  supplying,'  a 
variety  of  dislies,  l»ut  it  lias  not  improved  the  (piality 
of  tliem.  Tliere  wure  no  better  cjiterei^i  to  liunL,ny 
stomnelis  than  our  mothers,  wlioso  practical  echication 
had  lieen  received  in  i,frandmothor's  kitchen.  The 
othei-  rooms  of  tlie  house  compiised  a  sitting-room — 
used  only  when  there  was  company — a  parlour,  foui- 
Itedrooms,  and  the  room  reserved  for  the  old  people. 
Up  staiis  were  the  sleeping  and  storc-room.s.  In  the 
hall  stood  the  tall  eld  fashioned  hou.se  clock,  with  its 
long  jienduhnn  swinging  to  and  fro  with  slow  and 
measured  beat.  Its  face  had  looked  upon  the  vener- 
able sire  before  his  locks  were  touched  with  the  frost 
of  age.  When  his  children  were  born  it  indicat<'d  the 
hour,  and  it  had  gone  on  telling  off  the  days  and  years 
until  the  children  were  grown.  And  when  a  weddinir 
day  had  come,  it  had  rung  a  joyful  peal  through  the 
house,  and  through  the  years  the  old  liands  liad 
travelled  on,  the  liamnur  had  struck  off  the  hours,  and 
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another  generation  had  come  to  Itjtjk  iipcjn  it  and  grow 
familiar  with  its  consUmt  tick. 

The  furniture  was  plain  antl  substantial,  mure  atten- 
tion being  given  to  durability  than  to  style  or  orna- 
ment. Eisy  chairs — save  the  spacious  rocking-chair 
for  old  women — and  lounges  weie  not  seen.  There 
was  no  time  for  lolling  on  well-stulfed  cushions.  The 
rooms  were  heated  with  large  double  bo.x  stoves,  very 
thick  and  heavy,  made  at  Three  Rivers;  and  by  their 
side  was  always  seen  a  large  wood-liox,  well  lilled  with 
sound  maple  or  beech  wooil.  IJut  few  pictures  adoiiutl 
the  walls,  and  tliese  were  usually  rude  inints  far  in- 
ferior to  those  we  gut  every  day  now  from  tlir  illus- 
tratetl  papers.  Uooks,  so  picntifid  aiul  cJH-ap  iiow-a- 
days,  were  then  veiy  scarce,  and  where  a  lew  eoidd  be 
found,  they  were  mostly  heavy  doctrinal  tomes  piled 
away  on  some  shelf  where  thcv  were  aIh)Wed  to  re- 
main. 

The  home  wi'  now  iidialiited  was  altogetlu-r  a  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  we  had  left  in  the  baek  conces- 
sion, but  it  was  like'  many  another  to  be  I'ound  along 
tlic  bay  shore.  Besides  my  own  family,  there  were 
two  younger  bi-otheis  of  mv  father,  jin<l  two  grown- 
up niece.s,  so  that   when    we   all   mustered   round   the 
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tal)lf,  theio  was  a  ^(ooilly  number  of  hearty  people 
always  nady  to  ilo  justice  to  the  abundant  provision 
iiiailo.  This  rcinimls  nj«,'  of  an  incident  or  two  illus- 
trative of  the  lavish  matinrr  witli  which  a  well-to-do 
rarincr's  table  was  supplie<l  in  th(jse  days.  A  Mon- 
tival  merchant  and  his  wife  were  spending  an  evening 
at  a  very  hifjhly-esteemcd  farmer's  house.  At  the 
proper  time  supper  was  announced,  and  the  vi.sit<)i*s, 
with  the  family,  were  gatheied  round  the  table,  which 
groaned,  metaphorically  .speaking,  umler  the  load  it 
bore.  There  were  turkey,  beef  and  ham,  bread  and 
the  favourite  short  cake,  sweet  cakes  in  endless  variety, 
pics,  preserves,  sauces,  tea,  coffee,  cider,  and  what  ncjt. 
The  visitors  were  amazed,  as  the}'  might  well  be,  at 
the  lavish  disphiy  of  cooking,  and  they  were  pressed, 
with  well-meant  kindness,  to  partake  heartily  of  every- 
thing. They  yielded  good-naturedly  to  the  entreaties 
to  try  this  and  that  as  long  as  they  could,  and  pau.sed 
only  when  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  more.  When 
they  were  leaving,  the  merchant  asked  his  friend  when 
they  were  coming  to  Montreal,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  come  soon,  promising  if  they  would  only  let 
him  know  a  little  before  when  they  were  coming  he 
would  buy  up  everything  there  was  to  be  had  in  the 
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market  for  supper.  On  another  occasion  an  Englisli 
gentleman  was  spending  an  evening  at  a  neiglibour's, 
and,  as  usual,  the  supper  table  was  crowded  with 
everything  the  kind-hearted  hostess  could  think  of. 
The  guest  was  plied  with  dish  after  dish,  and,  think- 
ing it  would  be  disrespectful  if  he  did  not  take  some- 
thing from  each,  he  continued  to  cat,  and  take  from 
the  dishes  as  they  were  passed,  until  he  found  his 
plate,  and  all  the  available  space  around  him,  lieapcd 
up  with  Ciikes  and  iiic.  To  dispose  of  all  he  had  cure- 
fully  deposited  on  his  j)late,  and  around  it,  seemed 
utterly  inij>ossil)Ie,  and  yet  he  thought  he  would  be 
considered  rude  if  he  «lid  not  iinish  what  he  had 
taken,  and  he  struggled  on,  with  the  per-spiration 
visible  on  his  fac",  until  in  despair  he  asked  to  be 
excused,  as  he  could  not  eat  any  more  if  it  weiv  to 
save  liis  life. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  hired  help 
(the  term  soivant  was  not  used)  to  sit  at  the  table  with 
the  family.  On  one  occasion,  a  Montreal  merchant 
prince  was  on  a  visit  at  a  wealthy  Quaker's,  who 
owned  a  lar^'e  farm,  and  employed  a  number  of  men 
in  the  summer.  It  was  customary  in  tliis  house  for 
tlie  family  to  seat   themselves   lirst  at  the  head  of  tho 
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taltlc,  :tfl*>r  wiiii-li  tlir  Iiii'i-<1  liaii<ls  all  c;iin<;  in,  ami 
took  LIh"  lowtir  tMi<l.  This  was  tin-  only  (listinction. 
They  were  scrvotl  just  as  the  rest  of  the  family.  On 
this  occasion  the  yiiest  came  out  with  the  family,  am] 
they  were  seated.  Then  the  hired  men  and  ^irl.s  came 
in  and  tli<l  tlic  .same,  whereupon  the  merchant  left  tlic 
table  and  the  room.  The  old  lady,  thinkinLj  there 
was  somethinj^  the  matter  with  the  man,  .soon  after 
followed  liim  into  the  sitting-room,  and  asked  liim  if 
lie  wa.s  ill.  lie  said  "No."  "Then  why  did  thee 
leave  the  tal»le  ?  "  the  old  lady  enijuircd.  "  BeCiiuse," 
said  he  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  eat  witlt  servants." 
"  Very  well,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  if  thee  cannot 
eat  with  us,  thee  will  have  to  <^o  without  thy  ilinner." 
His  liDiKiiir  fDiiclucled  to  pocket  lii->  di_juit\\  and  suli- 
mit  to  the  lules  (»f   the  house. 

I  was  .sent  to  .school  earlv — more,  1  fancy,  to  j^^et  nie 
out  of  the  way  for  a  good  part  of  the  day,  than  from 
any  expectation  that  1  would  learn  much.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  hannner  the  alplialtet  into  my  head.  iJut 
if  I  was  dull  at  school,  I  was  noisy  and  mischievous 
enough  at  home,  and  very  fond  of  tormenting  my  sis- 
ters. Hence,  niy  parents — ami  no  child  ever  had  better 
ones — could   not   be   blamed   very   much    if    they  did 
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send  me  to  school  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be  rid  of 
me.  The  school  house  wns  close  at  hand,  and  its  aspect 
is  deeply  giaven  in  my  memory.  My  first  school' 
master  was  an  Englishman  who  had  seen  better  days. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  I  believe,  but  a  poor  teacher 
The  school  house  was  a  small  square  structure,  with 
low  coiling.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  box  stove, 
around  which  the  long  wooden  benches  without  backs 
were  ranged.  Next  the  walls  were  the  desks,  raised  a 
little  from  the  floor.  In  the  summer  time  the  pupils 
were  all  of  tender  yoar.s,  the  rlijcr  ones  being  kept  at 
home  to  help  with  the  woik.  At  the  commencement  of 
my  educational  course  I  was  one  of  a  little  lot  of  urchins 
ranged  daily  on  hard  wooden  seats,  with  our  foot  dang- 
Hmlc  ill  till'  air,  For  scscii  or  eight  hours  a  <lav.  In  such 
a  plight  we  were  expected  to  be  veiy  good  children,  to 
make  no  noise,  and  to  learn  our  lessons.  It  is  a  marvel 
that  so  many  yi-ars  ha<l  to  elapse  before  parents  and 
teachers  could  be  brought  to  see  that  keeping  children 
in  such  a  position  for  so  many  hours  was  nn  act  of 
great  cruelty.  The  teiror  of  the  rod  was  the  oidy 
^-hing  that  could  keep  us  still,  and  that  often  fail.d. 
Sometimes,  tired  and  wraiy,  we  Adla-sleep  and  tumbled 
oil"  (he  l.riich,  (o  lie  Iousim]  bv  tin-  Fall  and  til"'  rod.     in 
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till'  \vint«r  time  tlic  simill  ^cliool  ntom  was  filk'<l  U> 
overHowiii;^'  with  tin;  lai«,'C'r  lioys  jin<l  <!;'u\s.  This  did 
not  iiiiprovo  onv  t-omlition,  for  wt-  were  wunv  closely 
packed  to«f«,ther,  and  were  eitlier  shivering  with  the 
coM  or  heiii!^  cooked  with  the  red-liot  stove.  In  a 
sliort  time  after,  theoM  scliool  house,  where  my  father, 
I  btlicve,  had  got  liis  schooling,  was  hoisted  on  run- 
ners, and.  with  the  aid  of  several  yoke  of  oxen,  was 
taken  uj)  the  road  ahoiit  a  mile  and  eidarged  a  little. 
This  event  Wrought  my  course  of  study  to  an  end  for 
a  while.  I  next  sat  under  the  rod  of  an  Irish  pcda- 
(foifw — an  ol<l  man  who  evidentlv  helieved  that  the 
onlv  wav  to  get  anything  into  a  boy's  hea«l  was  to 
jiound  it  in  with  a  stick  through  his  back.  There  was 
no  di>ci|>line,  and  the  noise  we  made  seemed  to  rival  a 
Bedlam.  We  used  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  the  old 
man,  and  I  was  not  behind  in  contriving  or  carrying 
them  int(j  execution.  One  day,  however,  I  was  caught 
and  severely  thrashed.  This  ,so  mortilied  me  that  I 
jumi)ed  out  of  the  window  and  went  home.  An  inves- 
tigation followed,  antl  1  wa.s  whipped  by  my  father  and 
sent  back.  Poor  old  Dominie,  lie  has  long  since  put  by 
his  Slick,  and  pas.sed  beyond  the  reach  of  unruly  ]»oys. 
Thus  I  pa.ssed  on  fixni    Iciicher  to  teacher,  staying  at 
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home  in  tlie  sihiiiimt,  .-iikI  resuiiiin;^  1113-  l)o<ik.s  n;,'aiii  in 
tlic  winter.  Souietinies  I  went  to  the  oM  Nch«K)l  house 
up  the  road,  .sometimes  to  the  one  in  an  o[)|)ONite  ilirec- 
tion.  The  latter  was  hirger,  and  there  was  generally  a 
better  teacher,  hut  it  was  much  farther,  and  I  ha^l  to 
set  oft'  curly  in  the  cold  frosty  morninj,'^  with  my 
books  and  dinner  basket,  oft4'n  throu^^h  deep  snow  and 
drifts.  At  nij^ht  I  liad  to  i,'et  home  in  time  U)  ludp  to 
feed  the  cattle  and  i^'it  in  the  wood  for  the  titvs.  Thi? 
school  houses  then  were  j^'encrally  snmll  an«l  uncomfor- 
t^blr,  and  the  teacliers  were  oft«>n  of  a  very  inferior 
order.  The  .scliool  .system  of  C'anaila,  which  \\n»  sinco 
been  moulded  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Dr.  Ryoraon  into 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  which  will  jjivo  Ut 
his  industry  and  <.(enius  a  more  en  luring.*  rocohl  than 
st(jnc  or  brass,  was  in  my  day  very  impi>rreci  indooU. 
It  was.  perhaps,  up  with  the  time.H.  Ihit  when  the  a«l- 
vantat^cs  which  the  youth  of  iIum  country  now  |mmnum( 
an-  compared  with  tlu*  small  facilitie-H  we  had  of  |»lrk- 
in;^  up  11  little  knowled:.;e,  it  Heem**  iilmiv<«t  a  marvel 
that  we  learned  anything'.  SjH'llin;;  matcln'M  came  at 
this  time  int(»  vo^^Mie.  iin<l  were  continiU'<i  for  m-vornl 
yeai>«.  Tluy  cKrasioned  n  friendly  rivalry  Iwlwwjn 
schools,  and  were  prinluctiye  of  gtwl.      Tlio  mueiinpi 
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took  |)liu'f  during'  the  l(»ni,'  winter  nij^hts,  eitlier  weekly 
or  fortnii,'litl\ .  Kvery  seliool  liad  one  or  more  ])rize 
sj^llers,  an<l  these  were  selected  to  lead  the  match  ;  or» 
if  thf  scliuol  was  Inrfje,  a  contest  between  the  girls  and 
hoys  came  olf  first.  Sometimes  two  of  the  best  spel- 
lers were  selected  by  the  scholars  as  leadei-s,  and  these 
would  proceed  to  '  choose  sides ; '  that  is,  one  would 
choose  a  fellow  pupil,  who  would  rise  and  take  his  or 
her  place,  and  then  the  other,  continuing  until  the  list 
was  exhausted,  'i'ln-  ])rtliminari<'8  being  complete<l,  the 
contest  began.  At  first  the  lower  end  of  the  class  was 
dis])os('d  of",  and  as  time  -wore  on  one  after  another 
would  make  a  slip  and  retire,  until  two  or  thn-e  oidy 
were  left  on  either  side.  Then  the  struggle  became 
excitinu%  and  scores  of  eager  eyes  were  fi.xcd  on  the 
contestants.  With  the  old  hands  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  fencing,  though  the  teacher  usually  had  a  reserve  of 
difficult  words  to  en<]  the  fight,  which  often  lasted  two 
or  thiei;  hours.  Re  faile<l  .sometimes,  an<l  then  it  was 
a  drawn  battle  to  be  fought  on  another  occasion. 

Debating  cla.s.ses  also  met  and  di.scus.sed  grave  ques- 
tions, upon  such  old-fashioned  subjects  as  the.se : 
"  Which  is  the  m<^re  useful  to  man,  wood  or  iron  ? " 
"  Wliich  affords  the  greater  enjoyment,  anticipation  or 
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participation?"  "  Wliicli  was  the  f^neatcr  gL'iU'ial, 
Welliii^fton  or  Napoleon  ?"  Those  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  were  always  selected  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  so  that  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to 
select  a  chairman  and  commence  the  dehate.  I  can 
give  from  memory  a  sample  or  two  of  these  first  at- 
tempts. "  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Un- 
accustomed as  I  am  to  public  sj)caking,  I  rise  to  make 
a  few  icmarks  on  tliis  all  imporLaut  (piestion — ahem  — 
J\lr.  J 'resident,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  tried  to 
speak  in  pul)lic,  and  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to — to — 
aliLiii.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  our  opponents 
arc  altogether  wrong  in  arguing  that  Napoleon  was  a 
greater  general  than  Wellington — ahem — I  ask  you, 
Mr.  PivsitleJit,  did  Napoleon  ever  thrash  Wellington  ? 
Dithi't  Wellington  always  thnish  him,  Mr.  President  ? 
Didn't  he  whip  him  at  Waterloo  and  Uike  him  prisoner  ? 
and  then  to  say  that  he  is  a  greater  general  than  Wel- 
lington— wh}',  Mr.  President,  he  couldn't  hold  a  camllo 
to  liim.  I^adies  and  Gentlemen,  I  sjiy  that  Napolet)n 
wasn't  a  match  for  liim  .il  all.  Wellington  licked  him 
every  time — and — 3'es,  licked  him  every  time.  I  can't 
think  ofany  more,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will  take  my 
seat,  Sir,  by  siiying   that   i'm  sure  y«»u   will  deoid''  in 
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our  fiivom    fioiii   tlic   strong  argunu'iits   our  side  lias 
produced." 

After  listening  to  such  powerful  reasoning,  some  one 
of  the  older  sj)ectators  would  ask  Mr  President  to  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  few  words  on  some  other  important 
(juestion  to  be  debated,  and  would  j)roceed  to  air  his 
elo(|uence  and  instruct  the  youth  on  such  a  topic  as 
this  :  "  Which  is  the  greater  evil,  a  scolding  wife  or  a 
smoky  chimney  ? "  After  this  wise  the  harangue 
would  proceed : — "  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  almost 
mad  a-listening  to  the  debates  of  these  'ere  youngsters 
— they  don't  know"  nothing  at  all  aliout  the  subject. 
What  do  they  know  about  the  evil  of  a  scolding  wife  ? 
Wait  till  they  have  had  one  for  twenty  years,  and  been 
hammered,  and  jaunned,  and  slammed,  all  the  while. 
Wait  till  they've  been  scolded  because  the  baby  cried, 
because  the  lire  wouldn't  burn,  because  the  rooiii  was 
too  hot,  because  the  cow  kicked  over  the  milk,  because 
it  rained,  because  the  sun  shined,  because  the  hens 
didn't  lay,  because  the  butter  wouldn't  come,  because 
the  old  cat  had  kittens,  because  they  came  too  soon 
for  dinner,  because  they  were  a  minute  late — before 
they  talk  about  the  worry  of  a  scolding  wife.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  I'd  rather  hear  the  clatter  of  hammera 
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and  stones  and  twenty  tin  pans, and  nine  l»rass  kettles, 
than  the  din,  din,  din,  of  the  toniLjue  of  a  scoldini; 
woman;  yes,  sir,  1  woulil.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  smoky  chimney  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  a 
scoldin*,'  wife  tlian  a  little  nigj^'er  is  to  a  dark  night." 
Ihese  meetings  were  generally  well  attended,  and  con- 
ducted with  ('(^nsideraljle  spirit.  If  the  discussions 
wore  not  hrilliant,  and  the  young  <lel)ater  olten  lost 
the  threail  of*  his  argument — in  other  words,  got  things 
"  mixed  " — he  gained  confidence,  learned  to  talk  in 
[ml)lic,  and  to  take  higher  Hights.  Many  of  our  lead- 
ing puldic  men  learned  their  first  lessons  in  the  art  of 
puhlic  speaking  in  the  country  debating  school. 

Apple  trees  were  planted  early  by  the  bay  settlers, 
and  there  were  now  numerous  large  orchards  of  e.\* 
cellent  fruit.  Pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants  and  goose- 
berries weie  also  common.  'J'he  apple  crop  was  gath- 
ered in  October,  the  best  fruit  being  sent  to  the  cellar 
foi-  family  use  during  winter,  and  the  rest  to  the  cider 
mill. 

Tile  cider  mills  of  those  days  were  s«)mewhat  nido 
contrivances.  The  mill  proper  consistetl  of  two  cogged 
wooden  cylinders  about  fourti'tm  inches  in  diametor, 
and  jjcrhaps  twenty-si.\    inches  in  length,  placed  in  an 
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iipiii^ht  posititm  in  ii  fiiUMt'.  'J'ln;  pivot  of  one  of  these 
t'xtt'nil('<l  u|t\var<l  al»oiit  six  fcut,  ami  at  its  top  was 
secure*!  the  long  sl'aft  to  whidi  the  hor.sc  wasattache*!, 
and  as  it  was  driven  round  and  round,  the  mill  crunched 
tlie  apples  with  many  a  crcalc  and  <^roan,and  shot  them 
out  on  the  opposite  side.  'J'he  press  which  waited  to 
receive  the  bruised  mass  Was  about  eight  feet  square, 
round  the  Hoor  of  which,  near  the  edge,  ran  a  deep 
groove  to  caiiy  off  the  juice.  In  making  what  is  known 
as  the  cheese,  the  tirst  process  was  t^)  spresid  a  thick 
layer  of  long  lye  or  wheat  straw  round  the  outer  edge, 
on  the  lloor  of  the  press.  Upon  this  the  jmlp  was 
])laced  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  The  first  layer 
of  straw  was  then  turned  in  carefully,  and  another 
layer  of  straw  put  down  as  in  the  lirst  place,  upon 
which  more  pulp  was  placed,  and  so  on  from  layer  to 
layer,  until  the  cheese  was  complete.  Planks  were 
then  i>laced  on  the  top,  and  the  pressure  of  the  power- 
ful wooden  screw  brought  to  bear  on  the  mass.  At 
once  a  copious  stream  of  cider  began  to  flow  into  the 
casks  or  vat,  and  here  the  fun  began  with  the  boys, 
who,  well  armed  with  long  straws,  sucked  their  fill. 

By  the  roadside  stands  the  cider-mill, 
Where  a  lowland  slumber  waits  the  rill  : 
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A  great  brown  buililing,  two  stories  high, 
On  the  western  hill-fiice  warm  and  dry  ; 

And  odorous  piles  of  apples  there 
Fill  with  incense  the  golden  air  ; 

And  masses  of  pomace,  mixed  with  straw, 
To  their  amber  sweets  the  late  Hies  draw. 

The  carts  back  up  to  the  upper  door, 
And  spill  their  treasures  in  on  the  floor  ; 

Down  throu','h  the  toothed  wlieels  they  go 
To  the  wide,  deep  cider  press  below. 

And  tlie  screws  ;ire  turned  by  slow  degrees 
Down  on  the  straw-laid  cider  cheese  ; 

And  with  each  turn  a  fuller  stream 
Bursts  frombencath  the  graning  beam, 

An  amber  stream  the  gf)ds  might  sip, 
And  fear  no  morrow's  parched  lip. 

l'>ut  wherefore,  gods  ?     Those  idle  toys 
Were  soulless  to  real  ('itiKuHaH  boys  I 

NViiat  classic  goblet  over  felt 

Such  thrilling  touches  through  it  molt, 

As  throb  electric  along  a  straw, 
WIr-u  the  boyish  lips  the  cider  draw  i 

The  years  are  heavy  with  weary  sounds. 
And  their  diicordi  life's  sweet  music  ilrowns 

But  yet  I  hoar,  oh,  sweet  I  oh,  sweet  ! 
The  rill  that  bathed  my  bare,  brown  foot  ; 

And  yet  the  cider  tlrips  and  falls 
On  my  iii\v;uil  i-iir  al  iutorvals 
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And  I  lead  at  timoB  in  a  sad,  awuot  droaiu 
Tu  the  bubbling  of  that  littlti  struani  ; 

And  I  sit  in  a  viHiouud  autumn  still, 
In  the  sunny  door  of  the  cider  mill. 

—  WlilTriKK. 

It  was  a  universal  oistom  to  set  a  dish  of  apples  atui  a 
pitcher  of  cider  before  everyone  who  came  to  the  house. 
Any  departure  from  this  would  have  been  thouj^ht 
disrespectful.  1'lie  swict  cider  was  fjjenerally  boiled 
down  into  a  syrup,  and,  with  apples  (juartered  and 
cooked  in  it,  was  eipial  to  a  preserve,  and  made  splen- 
did pies.  It  was  called  apple  sauce,  and  found  its  way 
to  the  table  thrice  a  day. 

Then  carae  the  potatoes  and  roots,  which  liad  to  be 
dWff  and  brought  to  the  cellar.  It  was  not  very  nice 
work,  particularly  if  the  ground  was  damp  and  cold, 
to  pick  them  out  and  throw  them  into  the  basket,  but 
it  had  to  be  done,  and  I  was  compelled  to  do  my  share. 
One  <;ood  thing  about  it  was  that  it  was  never  a  lonji 
job.  There  was  much  more  fun  in  gathering  the  pump- 
kins and  com  into  the  barn.  The  corn  was  husked,  gen- 
erally at  night,  the  bright  golden  ears  finding  their  way 
into  the  old  crib,  from  whence  it  was  to  come  again  to 
fatten  the  turkeys,  the  geese,  and  the  ducks  for  Chris- 
mas.     It  was  a  very  common  thing  to  liave  husking 
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bees.     A  few  neighbours  would   Ije   invited,  the  barn 
lit  witli  candles. 

Strung  o'er  tho  heaped-up  harvest,  from  pitchforks  in  the  mow, 
Shone  dimly  down  tlio  lanterns  on  the  pleasant  scenes  below  ; 
The  growing  pile  of  hu^ks  behind,  the  golden  ears  before, 
And  laughing  eyes,  and  busy  hand,  and  brown  cheeks  glimmer- 
ing o'er. 

Half  hidden  in  a  ipiiet  nook,  serene  of  look  and  heart, 

Talking  their  old  times  o'er,  the  old  men  sat  ai)art  ; 

While  up  and  down  the  urdiuskud  pile,  or  nestling  in  its  sh-dc. 

At  hide-and-seek,   with  laugh  and   sliout,   the  happy    cliildren 

played. 

— WiiirriEii. 

Amid  jokes  and  laurrhtcr  the  husks  and  ears  wouUl 
i\y,  until  the  work  was  done,  when  all  linnds  would 
repair  to  the  house,  and,  after  partaking  of  a  heaity 
supper,  leave  for  home  in  high  spirits. 

Then  came  hog-killing  tin»e,  a  very  heavy  an<l  A'lsn- 
greeable  task,  but  the  tanner  lia.s  numy  of  tlitsf,  and 
learns  to  take  them  pleasantly.  My  father,  with  two 
or  three  expert  hands  dressed  foi'  the  oceasion,  would 
slaughter  and  dre.ss  ten  or  a  dozen  large  liogs  in  the 
Course  of  a  day.  There  were  other  actore  Wsides  in  the 
play.  It  would  be  eurious,  iudeetl,  if  all  haiuls  wi're 
not  employed  when  work  was  going  on.  My  part  in 
tho  performanc(!  wjus  to  attend   to   tho    tire  under  the 
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^^n-at  ki'HK'  in  wliicli  the  lio;^.s  wore  scaMol,  ami  to 
kuL'j)  tlio  water  l»()ilin;,',  varidl  at  intervals  by  Itlowin;,' 
up  Madders  with  a  <juill  fur  my  dwii  aiiuiscinent.  in 
tlic  lioiise  tlie  fat  had  to  Ije  looiced  to,  and  after  being 
Wiushod  ami  tried  (the  term  used  for  melting),  was 
poured  into  dishes  and  set  aside  to  cool  and  become 
lard,  afterwards  finding  its  way  into  cakes  and  pie- 
crust. The  out-door  task  does  not  end  with  the  tii"st 
day  either,  for  the  hogs  have  to  be  carried  in  and  cut 
up;  the  large  meat  tubs,  in  wliich  the  family  supplies 
are  kept,  liave  to  be  tilled  ;  the  hams  and  shoulders  to 
be  nicely  cut  and  cured,  and  the  rest  packed  into  bar- 
iris  fur  sale. 

Clo.se  on  the  heels  of  hog-killing  came  sausage- 
making,  when  meat  lunl  to  be  chopped  and  Havoured, 
an«l  stufied  into  cotton  bags  or  prepared  gut.  Then 
the  heads  and  feet  had  to  be  .soaked  and  scraped  over 
and  over  again,  and  when  ready  were  boiled,  the  one 
being  converted  into  head-cheese,  the  other  into  souse. 
All  these  niattei-s,  when  conducted  under  the  eye  of  a 
good  hou.sewife,  contributed  largely  to  the  comfort  and 
good  living  of  the  family.  Who  is  there,  with  such  an 
experience  as  mine,  that  receives  these  things  at  the 
hands  of  his  city  butcher  and  meets  them  on  his  tab  le, 
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wlio  does  not  wish  tor  the  moment  that  he  was  a  boy, 
and  seated  at  his  mother's  board,  that  lie  might  sliake 
off  the  phantom  canine  and  feline  that  rise  on  his  i)late, 
and  call  in  one  of  mother's  sausages. 

As  the  fall  cre])t  on,  the  preparations  for  winter  in- 
creased. The  large  roll  of  full  cloth,  which  had  been 
lately  brought  from  the  mill,  was  carried  down,  and 
fatliir  and  I  set  out  for  a  tailor,  who  took  our  meas- 
ure and  cut  out  our  clothes,  which  we  brought  home, 
and  some  woman,  or  perhaps  a  wanilcring  tailoi-,  was 
employed  to  make  them  ujt.  Tlitre  was  no  discussion 
as  to  style,  and  if  the  fit  <lid  not  liappen  to  be  perfect, 
there  was  no  one  to  criticise  either  the  nuiterial  nv  the 
nmke,  nor  were  there  any  arbitrary  rules  of  fashion  to 
be  respected.  W'e  had  new  clothes,  which  were  warm 
and  comfortable.  \\  hat  more  did  we  want  ?  A  cob- 
bler, too,  was  brought  in  to  nuvke  our  boots.  My 
fatliei-  was  (|uite  an  expert  at  shoemaking,  but  lie 
had  so  numy  irons  in  the  liie  now  that  he  could 
not  do  nioix;  than  nientl  or  make  a  light  pair  of  shoes 
for  niotiier  at  otld  spells.  Tiie  work  then  turned  out 
by  the  sons  of  St.  Crispin  wjis  not  highly  tini.slu>d. 
it  was  coarse,  but,  what  wjts  of  greater  conseiiuence, 
it  was  stroni,',  and   wore    well        Whih-    all    this   was 
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jfoiiiL,'  un  Ini-  tilt'  l)cnt'tit  of  tin-  malf  portiuii  of  tlie 
honsi',  mother  and  the  girls  were  husy  turning,'  the 
white  HanneLs  into  shirts  and  drawei-s,  and  the  plaid 
roll  that  came  with  it  into  dresses  for  themselves. 
As  in  the  case  of  our  clothes,  there  was  no  consult- 
ing of  fashion-hooks,  for  a  very  good  reason,  perhaps 
— there  was  none  to  consult.  No  talk  about  Miss 
Brown  or  Miss  Smith  having  her  dress  made  this  way 
or  that ;  and  I  am  sure  they  were  far  happier  ami 
contented  than  the  girls  of  to-day,  with  all  their  show 
and  glitter. 

The  roads  at  that  time,  more  particularly  in  the  fall, 
were  almost  impassal lie  until  tVo/.t'ii  up.  In  the  spring, 
until  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  and  they  had 
.settled  and  diicd,  they  were  no  better.  The  bridges 
were  rough,  wooden  attains,  covered  with  logs,  usually 
flattened  on  one  side  with  an  axe.  The  swamps  and 
mai-shes  were  made  i)a.s.sable  l)y  laying  down  logs,  of 
nearly  ccjual  si/.c,  close  together  in  the  worst  places. 
These  were  known  as  corduroy  roads,  and  were  no 
pleasant  highways  to  ride  over  for  any  distance,  a.s  all 
who  have  tried  them  know.  But  in  the  winter  the 
frost  and  snow  made  good  travelling  everywhere,  and 
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hence  the  winter  was  the  time  for  the  farmer  to  do  hia 
teaming. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  claimed  attention  when 
tlic  sleighing  began,  and  before  the  snow  got  deep  in 
the  woods,  was  to  get  out  the  year's  supply  of  fuel. 
The  men  set  out  for  the  bush  bc^fore  it  was  fairly  day- 
light, and  commenced  chopping.  The  trees  were  cut 
in  lengths  of  about  ten  feet,  and  the  brush  piled  in 
heaps.  Then  my  father,  or  myself,  wlim  I  got  old 
enough,  followeil  witli  the  sleigh,  and  began  drawing 
it,  until  the  wood  yard  was  filled  with  .sound  beeeh 
and  maple,  with  a  few  loads  of  dry  pine  for  kindling. 
These  huge  wood-piles  always  bore  a  thiifty  aj)pear- 
ance,  an<l  spoke  of  comfort  and  good  cheer  within. 

Just  before  Christmas  there  was  always  one  or  two 
beef  cattle  to  kill.  Sheep  hatl  also  to  be  slaughtered, 
with  the  turkeys,  geese  and  dueks,  which  had  bei>n 
getting  ready  for  decapitation.  Aftei-  home  wants 
were  ])rovided  foi-,  the  rest  were  sent  to  market. 

'I'he  winter's  work  now  began  in  eai'nest,  foi'  whatever 
may  Ix-  said  about  the  enjoyment  of  ('anadian  winter 
life — and  it  is  an  enjoyable  time  to  the  Canadian — 
tlicre  art-  few  w  ho  ically  enjoy  it  so  much  as  tlie  farmer. 
He  cannot,  however,  do  like  bruin — n)ll  himself  up  in 
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the  fall,  nn<l  suck  his  ]);iw  imtil  spring  in  a  stato  of 
sciui-unconHciousness,  for  his  cares  are  numerous  an<I 
imperious,  liis  work  vuri<(l  mul  lahoiious.  His  large 
stock  demands  regular  attention,  and  must  he  fed 
morning  and  night.  The  great  harn  tilled  with  grain 
had  to  he  threshed,  for  the  catt'e  nee<led  the  straw, 
and  the  grain  had  to  be  got  out  for  the  market.  So 
day  after  day  he  and  his  men  hammered  away  with 
the  flail,  or  spread  the  sheaves  on  the  harn  floor  to  he 
trampled  out  hy  horse.'?.  Threshing  machines  were 
unknown  then,  as  were  all  the  labour-saving  machines 
now  so  extensively  use<l  by  the  faiiiier.  His  muscular 
anil  was  the  only  maehiiie  he  then  had  to  rely  u|)nn, 
ami  it'  it  did  not  accoiuplisli  much,  it  succeede<l  in 
doini?  its  work  well,  and  in  iirnvifliiiir  him  witli  all  his 
modest  wants.  Then  the  fanning  mill  came  into  pla}' 
to  clean  the  grain,  after  which  it  was  carried  to  tlie 
granary,  whence  again  it  was  taken  eithei-  to  tin-  mill 
or  to  maiket.  Winter  was  also  the  time  to  get  out  the 
logs  from  the  woods,  and  to  haul  them  to  the  mill  to 
be  sawed  in  the  spring — we  always  had  a  u.se  for 
boards.  These  .saw  liiills,  built  on  .sap-stream.s,  which 
ran  dry  as  soon  as  the  spring  fre.shets  were  over,  were 
like  the  cider  mills,  small  n)Ugh  structures.     They  had 
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but  one  upright  saw,  which,  ow'in^  to  its  primitive 
constniction,  did  not  move  as  now,  with  lightning  rap- 
idity, nor  did  it  turn  out  a  very  large  (juantity  of 
stuff.  It  answered  the  purpose  of  the  day,  however, 
and  that  was  all  that  was  required  or  expected  of  it. 
Elails,  also,  had  to  be  split  and  drawn  to  where  new 
fences  were  wanted,  or  where  old  ones  needed  repairs. 
There  were  flour,  beef,  mutton,  butter,  apples,  and  a 
score  more  of  things  to  be  taken  to  market  and  dis- 
posed of.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  winter 
was  a  good,  joyful  time  for  the  farmer — a  time,  more- 
over, when  the  social  rc(iuisites  of  his  nature  received 
the  most  attention.  Often  the  ht^rsos  would  be  juit  to 
the  sleigh,  and  we  would  set  oil",  well  l>uii«llcil  u|>,  to 
visit  some  iVitMids  a  few  mili-s  ilistant,  or,  as  Irctjucntly 
happened,  to  visit  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  far  away  in  the 
new  settlements.  The  roads  often  woun<l  along  for  miles 
through  the  forest,  and  it  was  groat  fun  for  us  young- 
sters to  l)e  dashing  along  behind  a  spiiit  mI  ttM:n,  :i  w 
around  the  trunks  of  great  trees,  or  under  the  low- 
hanging  boughs  of  thr  sjnuoc!  or  cedar,  la  Icn  with 
snow,  which  somotimt's  shod  tln'jr  hoavy  lnul  upon 
our  heads.  Hut  after  a  while  the  eoM  would  seize 
upon  us,  and  we  wouhl   wish  our  journey  at  an  end. 
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TIjc  liorses,  white  with  frost,  would  then  be  pressed  on 
faster,  jiikI  would  jjiiu;:^  us  at  length  to  the  door.  In 
a  tfw  ininiu'Hts  we  would  all  l»f  seated  roun  1  tlie 
flowing  lire,  whicli  would  soon  (juiet  our  chattering 
teeth,  tlmw  us  out,  and  jirepare  us  to  take  our  places 
at  the  repast  which  had  been  getting  ready  in  the 
nieantiuK'.  \Vc  were  sure  to  do  justice  to  tlie  good 
things  which   tlie  table  provided. 

Many  of  these  early  days  start  up  vividly  and 
brightly  before  me,  particularly  since  I  have  grown  to 
manhood,  antl  lived  amid  other  surround infjs.  Amon<j 
the  most  pleasing  of  these  recollections  are  some  of 
niv  drives  on  a  moonliiudit  niffht,  when  the  sleiiihinjr 
was  good,  and  when  the  sleigh,  with  its  robes  and 
rugs,  was  packed  with  a  merry  lot  of  girls  and  boys 
(we  had  no  ladies  and  gentlemen  then).  UH'  we 
would  set,  spanking  along  over  the  crisp  snow,  which 
creaked  and  cracked  under  the  rumiers,  making  a  low 
murmuring  sound  in  harmony  with  the  sleigh-bells. 
When  could  a  more  fitting  time  be  found  for  a  pleasure- 
ride  than  on  one  of  those  clear  calm  ni<j:hts,  when  the 
earth,  wrapped  in  her  mantle  of  snow,  glistened  and 
sparkled  in  the  moonbeams,  and  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  glittered  with  countless  stars,  whose  brilliancy 
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seemed  intensified  by  the  cold — when  the  aurora  bore- 
alis  waved  and  danced  across  the  northern  sky,  and  the 
frost  noiselessly  fell  like  flakes  of  silver  upon  a 
scene  at  once  inspiriting,  exhilarating  and  joyous  ! 
How  the  merry  laugh  floated  along  in  the  evening  air, 
as  we  da^shed  along  the  road  !  Hcnv  sweetly  the  merry 
song  and  chorus  echoed  through  the  silent  wood,  while 
our  hearts  were  aglow  with  excitement,  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  respond  to  the  happy  scene  ! 

When  the  frosty  nights  set  in,  we  were  always  on 
the  qui  vlve  for  a  skating  revel  on  some  pond  luar  by, 
and  our  eagerness  to  enjoy  the  sjtort  fre(iuently  led  to 
a  ducking.  IJut  very  soon  the  large  ponds,  and  tlu-n 
the  bay,  were  frozen  over,  when  we  could  indulge  in 
the  fun  to  t)ur  heart's  content.  My  first  attempts  were 
made  under  considerable  difliculties,  but  perseverance 
bridges  the  way  over  many  obstacles,  and  so,  with  my 
father's  skates,  which  were  over  a  foot  long,  ami  which 
ro(piired  no  little  ingenuity  to  fasten  to  my  feet, 
I  made  my  first  attempt  on  the  ice.  Soon,  how- 
ever, in  the  growth  ot"  my  leit,  this  tntublo  was  over- 
come, and  I  eouM  wirul  over  the  ice  with  anyone. 
The  girls  did  not  share  in  this  exhilarating  exercise 
then  ;  indeed  their  doing  so  would  have  been  thought 
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jjuitc  improper.  As  our  timo  was  usually  takcu  up 
with  school  through  the  day,  ami  with  sucli  chores  as 
feeding  cattle  and  bringing  wood  in  for  the  fire  when 
we  returned  at  night,  we  would  sally  out  after  supper, 
on  moonlight  nights,  and,  full  of  life  and  hilarity,  Hy 
over  the  ice,  singing  and  shouting,  and  making  the 
night  ring  with  otir  merriment.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  on  the  bay,  and  early  in  the  season  there  were 
miles  of  ice,  smooth  as  glass  and  clear  as  crystal,  re- 
flecting the  stars  which  sparkled  and  glittered  beneath 
our  feet,  as  though  we  were  gliding  over  a  sea  of 
silver  set  with  brilliants. 

Ho  for  the  bay,  the  ice-boiiinl  \>ny  I 

The  ni(jon  U  up,  the  stars  are  bright ; 
The  air  is  keen,  but  let  it  play — 

We're  proof  against  Jack  Frost  to-night. 
With  a  sturdy  swing  and  lengthy  stride, 

The  glassy  ice  shall  feel  our  steel  ; 
And  through  the  welkin  far  and  wide 

The  echo  of  our  song  shall  peal. 

Chorus. — Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah  I  skates  on  and  away  I 
You  may  lag  at  your  work,  but  never  at  play  ; 
Give  wing  to  your  feet,  and  make  the  ice  ring. 
Give  voice  to  your  mirth,  and  merrily  sing. 

Ho  for  the  boy  who  does  not  care 

A  fig  for  cold  or  northern  blast  ! 
Whose  winged  feet  can  cut  the  air 

Swift  as  an  arrow  from  bowm-in  cast  : 
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Who  can  give  a  long  and  hearty  chase, 
And  wheel  and  whirl  ;  then  in  a  trice 

Inscribe  his  name  in  the  polished  face, 
Of  the  cold  and  clear  and  glistening  ice. 
CiioRua. 

Ho,  boys  !  the  night  is  waning  fast  ; 

The  moon's  last  rays  but  faintly  gleam. 
The  hours  have  glided  swiftly  past, 

And  we  must  home  to  rest  and  dream. 
The  morning's  light  must  lind  us  moving, 

Ready  our  daily  tasks  to  do  ; 
This  is  the  way  we  have  of  proving 

We  can  do  our  part  at  working  too. 
Cn  OKI'S. 
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ClIAPTEIi  II. 

THR  UolNn  OF  riONEEK  LIKE— CJAMK— NUlHT  FISHING  — M(»BB 
liKTAILS  Anul'T  SlTiAR-MAKINC— SVCAIUNG-OFF— TAKINt;  A 
IIANtf  AT  THE  OLD  CHrKN— SHEEP- WA.SHIKU— COUNTRY  <;IItLS, 
THEN  AMI  NOW— sriMiTANrE  AND  SHADOW— "  OLD  <;KAY  " 
ANI>  HLS  Eli  KNTKDITIES— HAKVF.ST  — MY  EARLY  EMltATlON 
(IF  I'KTER  I'AIL  RCBENS-  MEKTINC-UOCSES— ELIA  ON  QUA- 
KER MEETINGS— YARIECATED  Al'TlMN  LANDSCAl'ES- LOGGING 
AND  (^LILTING  HEES— EVENlN<i  FIN— THE  TOl<  HING  LAY  OF 
THE   YOINO    WOMAN    WHO    SAT    DoWN    TO    SLEEP. 

YJSITING  for  tlio  oldor  folk  and  sleigh-riding 
for  tlie  younger  -were  the  principal  amii.se- 
nients  of  the  winter.  The  life  then  led  was  very 
plain  and  uneventful.  There  was  no  ostentatious 
display,  or  assumption  of  superiority  by  the  "  first 
families."  Indeed  there  was  no  room  for  the  lines  of 
demarcation  which  exist  in  these  days.  All  had  to 
strusrerle  for  a  home  and  home  comforts,  and  if  .some 
had  been  more  successful  in  the  rough  battle  of  pioneer 
life  than  others,  they  .saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  elated  or  pufied  up  over  it.  Neighbours  were  too 
scarce  to  be  coldly  or  haughtily  treated.  They  had 
hewn  their  way,  side  by  side,  into  the  fastnesses  of 
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the  Canadian  bush,  and  tliereforo  stood  on  one  com- 
mon level.  But  few  superfluities  could  be  found  either 
in  their  houses  or  on  their  persons.  Their  dress  was 
of  home-made  fabric,  plain,  often  coarse,  but  substan- 
tial and  comfortable.  Their  manners  were  cordial 
and  hearty,  even  to  brusqueness,  but  they  were  true 
friends  and  honest  counsellors,  rejoicing  with  their 
neighbours  in  prosperity,  and  sympathising  when  days 
of  darkness  visited  their  homes.  Modern  refinement 
had  not  crept  into  their  domestic  circle  to  disturb  it 
with  shams  and  pretensions.  Fashion  had  no  court 
wherein  to  adjudicate  on  matters  of  dress.  Time- 
worn  styles  of  dress  and  living  were  considered  the 
best,  and  hence  there  was  no  rivalry  or  foolish  display 
in  either.  Both  old  and  young  enjoyed  an  evening  at 
a  friend's  house,  where  they  were  sure  to  be  welcomed, 
and  where  a  well-supplied  table  always  greeted  them. 
-The  home  amusements  were  very  limited.  .Music, 
with  its  refining  power,  was  uncultivated,  and  indeed 
almost  unknown.  There  were  no  musical  instruments, 
unless  some  wandering  fiddler  happened  to  come  along 
to  (IcliL^ht  both  old  and  young  with  his  cra/y  instru- 
ment. '!'hen>  were  no  critical  eai*s  to  detect  discordant 
sounds,  or  be  displeased    with   the   poor  execution  of 
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the  rambling  musician.  The  young  folk  would  some- 
times spirit  liiiM  jiway  to  the  village  tavern,  which  was 
usually  j)rovi(l»(l  with  a  large  room  called  a  ball-room, 
where  he  wuiilil  fiddle  while  they  danced  the  hours 
gailv  away.  At  home  the  fumiiy  gathered  round  the 
glowing  fire,  where  work  and  convei'sation  moved  on 
together.  The  old  motto  of  "  Early  to  bed,  and  early 
to  rise  "  was  strictly  observed.  Nine  o'clock  usually 
found  the  household  wrapt  in  slumber.  In  the  morn- 
ing all  were  uj)  and  breakfast  was  over  usually  before 
seven.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  get  light,  the  men  sind 
boys  started  for  the  barn  to  feed  the  cattle  and  thresh  ; 
and  thus  the  winter  wore  away. 

Very  little  things  sometimes  contribute  largely  to  the 
comfort  of  a  family,  and  among  tho.se  I  may  mention 
the  lucifer  match,  then  unknown.  It  was  necessary  to 
carefully  cover  up  the  live  coals  on  the  hearth  before 
going  to  bed,  so  that  there  would  be  something  to  start 
the  fire  with  in  the  morning.  This  precaution  rarely 
failed  with  good  hard- wood  coals.  But  sometimes  they 
died  out,  and  then  some  one  would  have  to  go  to  a 
nei'^hbour's  house  for  fire,  a  thing  which  I  have  done 
sometimes,  and  it  was  not  nice  to  have  to  crawl  out  of 
my  warm  nest  and  run  through  the  keen  cold  air  for 
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a  half  mile  or  more  to  fetch  some  live  coals,  before  the 
morning  light  had  broken  in  the  east.  My  father 
usually  kept  some  bundles  of  finely  split  pine  sticks 
tip[)e(l  with  brimstone  for  starting  a  fire.  With  these, 
if  there  was  only  a  spark  left,  a  fire  could  soon  lie 
made. 

But  little  time  was  given  to  s])Oit,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  large  game.  There  was  something  (»f 
moie  importance  always  claiming  attention.  Ju  the 
winter  an  occasional  deer  might  be  shut,  and  foxes 
were  sonictinies  taken  in  traps.  It  required  a  good 
(leal  of  experience  and  skill  to  .set  a  trap  so  as  to  catch 
the  cunning  beast.  Many  stories  have  I  lieard  trap- 
pers tell  of  tricks  played  by  Reynard,  and  how  he  hail, 
night  after  night,  battled  all  their  ingenuity,  upset  the 
traps,  set  them  oH",  or  removed  thorn,  secured  the  bait, 
and  away.  Another  sport  more  largely  patronized  in 
the  spring,  because  it  brought  something  fresh  and  in- 
viting to  the  table,  was  night-fishing.  When  the 
creeks  were  swollen,  and  the  nights  were  calm  and 
warm,  pike  and  nmllct  ciime  up  the  streams  in  gieat 
abundanee.  Three  or  four  would  set  out  with  spears, 
with  a  man  to  <  ai  ly  the  jack,  and  also  a  supply  of 
ih y  pine  knots,  as  full  of  resin  as  could  bo  found,  ami 
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cut  ii]>  small,  wliich  were  (Icpo.sitcd  in  «1iflrerent  places 
alon;^'  the  creek.  Tin*  jack  was  then  filled  and  lit,  and 
wluii  it  was  all  aMn/o  ranied  along  the  edge  of  the 
.streani,  closely  followed  l>y  th<'  spearsnian,  who,  if  an 
expert,  would  in  a  short  time  secure  as  many  fish  as 
couM  ho  carrietl.  It  icfpiirLMl  a  sharp  eye  and  a  sure 
aim.  The  fish  shot  throu<;h  the  water  with  great 
lapidity,  which  ren<k'rcd  tlie  sport  all  tlie  more  exci- 
i'w^.  All  han<ls,  of  course,  rcturno«l  home  thoroughly 
soaked.  Another  and  pleasanter  way  was  fisliing  in  a 
canoe  on  the  bay,  with  tlie  lighted  jack  secured  in  the 
1)0W.  While  there  its  li^jht  slione  for  a  considerable 
distance  around,  and  enabled  the  fishers  to  see  the 
smallest  fish  low  down  in  the  clear  calm  water.  This 
was  really  enjoyable  sport,  and  generally  resulted  in 
a  good  catch  of  pike,  pickerel,  and,  very  often,  a  mas- 
kelonge  or  two. 

Early  in  the  spring,  before  the  snow  had  gone,  the 
sugar-making  time  came.  Success  depended  altogether 
upon  the  favourable  condition  of  the  weather.  The 
days  must  be  clear  and  mild,  the  nights  frosty,  and 
plenty  of  snow  in  the  woods.  When  the  time  was  at 
liand,  the  buckets  and  troughs  were  overhauled,  spiles 
were  made,  and  when  all  was  ready  the  large  kettles 
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and  casks  were  put  in  tlie  sleigh,  and  all  hands  set 
out  for  the  hush.  Tapping  the  tree  was  the  fii-st  thing 
in  Older.  This  was  done  either  by  boring  the  tree  with 
an  auger,  and  inserting  a  spile  about  a  foot  long  to 
carry  off  the  sap,  or  with  a  gouge-shaped  tool  about 
two  inches  wide,  which  was  driven  into  the  tree,  under 
an  inclined  scar  made  with  an  axe.  The  spiles  used  in 
this  case  wore  split  with  the  same  instrument,  shaij)- 
cned  at  the  end  with  a  knife,  and  driven  into  the  cut. 
A  person  .accustomed  to  the  work  would  tap  a  great 
many  trees  in  a  day,  and  usually  continued  until  he 
had  done  two  or  three  hundred  or  more.  This  fin- 
ished, next  came  the  i)lacing  and  hanging  of  the  kettles. 
A  larjje  loijf,  or  what  was  more  common,  the  trunk  of 
some  great  tree  that  had  been  blown  down,  would  be 
selected,  in  as  c<Mitral  a  position  as  possible.  Two 
crotches  were  erccU'd  by  its  side,  and  a  strong  pole 
was  put  across  from  one  to  the  other.  Hooks  were 
then  made,  and  the  kettles  suspended  over  the  fire- 
TIh'  sji|i  wa.s  collected  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day, 
and  when  there  was  a  good  stipply  in  the  casks,  the 
boiling  began.  Each  day's  run  was  finished,  if  pos- 
sible, (he  same  night,  when  the  sugaring-ot!' took  place. 
Tlien>  are   vaiious  simpU^  ways  of  telling   when  the 
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syrup  is  sufricicntly  boiled,  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
kettle  containinj,'  the  result  of  the  diiy's  work  is  set  oft' 
the  file,  and  the  contents  stirred  until  they  turn  U) 
sui^'jir,  which  is  then  dipped  into  dishes  or  moulds, 
an<l  set  aside  to  harden.  Sonictiines,  when  the  run 
was  large,  the  hoiling  continued  until  late  at  night, 
an<l,  although  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hard  work 
connected  with  it,  there  was  also  more  or  less  enjoy- 
iiunt,  particularly  when  some  half  dozen  merry  girls 
dro]iped  in  upon  you,  and  assisted  at  the  closing  scene. 
On  these  occasions  the  fun  was  free  and  boisterous. 
The  woods  rang  with  shouts  and  peals  of  laughter,  and 
always  ended  by  our  faces  and  hair  being  all  stuck  up 
with  sugar.  Then  we  would  mount  the  sleigh  and  leave 
for  the  house.  But  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the 
whole  was  to  survey  the  result  of  the  toil  in  several 
hundred  weight  of  sugar,  and  various  vessels  filled 
with  rich  molasses. 

Now  the  hams  and  beef  had  to  be  got  out  of  the 
casks,  and  hung  up  in  the  smoke-house  to  be  smoked. 
The  spring  work  crowded  on  rapidly.  Ploughing, 
fencing,  sowing  and  planting  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. All  hands  were  busy.  The  younger  ones  had  to 
drive  the  cows  to  pasture  in  the  moming  and  bring 
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them  up  at  night.  Thoy  had  also  to  take  a  hand  at 
the  old  churn,  and  it  was  a  weary  task,  as  I  remember 
well,  to  stand  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  and  drive  the 
dasher  up  and  down  through  the  thick  cream.  H(jw 
often  the  handle  was  examined  to  see  if  there  were  any 
indications  of  butter  ;  and  what  satisfaction  there  was 
in  getting  over  with  it.  As  soon  as  my  legs  were  long 
enougli  T  liad  to  follow  a  team,  and  drag  in  grain — in 
fact,  before,  for  I  was  mounted  on  the  back  of  one  ot 
the  horses  when  my  nether  limbs  were  hardly  long 
enough  to  hoM  me  to  my  seat.  The  implements  then 
in  use  were  very  rough.  Iron  ])loughs,  with  cast  iron 
mouldboanls,  shears,  k,c.,  were  generally  used.  As 
compared  with  the  ploughs  of  t(»-day  they  were  clumsy 
things,  but  weie  a  great  advance  ovei'  the  old  wooden 
j)louglis  which  iiatl  not  yet  altogether  gone  out  ot  use. 
Tree  tops  were  freipiently  useil  for  tlrags.  Riding  a 
hoisc  in  the  lield,  umler  a  hot  sun,  which  I  fri-iini-ntlv 
had  to  do,  Wius  not  ;us  agreeable  as  it  might  seem  at  the 
first  blusli. 

In  .lune  came  sheep-washing.  Tlu>  shei'p  wore 
driven  to  the  bay  shore  and  secured  in  a  pen,  whence 
they  were  taken  one  by  ont>  into  the  bay,  and  their 
tleocc  well  washed,  after  which   thev  were  let  iro.     In 
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a  few  days  they  were  brouj^lit  to  the  barn  and  slicareJ. 
Tlif  wool  was  tlien  sorteil ;  some  of  it  Iteiii;^  retjiincJ 
to  be  earJed  by  hand,  tlie  rest  sent  to  the  mill  to  Ije 
turne«l  into  rolls ;  and  when  they  were  brouj^ht  liome 
tlie  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel  wns  heard,  day  after 
day,  for  weeks,  and  the  steady  beat  of  the  girls  feet  on 
the  floor,  as  they  walked  tbrward  ami  backward 
drawing  out  and  twisting  the  thread,  and  then  letting 
it  run  upon  the  spindle.  Of  course  the  quality  of  the 
cloth  depended  on  the  fineness  and  evenness  of  the 
threatl ;  and  a  great  deal  of  pains  was  taken  to  turn 
out  good  work.  When  the  .spinning  was  done,  the  yam 
was  tjiken  away  to  the  weaver  to  be  converted  into 
cloth.  As  I  have  said  before,  there  were  no  drones  in 
a  farmer's  house  then.  While  the  work  was  being 
pushed  outside  with  vigour,  it  did  not  stand  still  inside. 
The  thrifty  housewife  was  always  busy.  Beside  the 
daily  round  of  cares  that  continually  pressed  upon  her, 
the  winter  had  hardly  passed  away  before  she  began 
to  make  i)reparations  for  the  next.  There  were  wild 
strawberries  and  rtispberries  to  pick  and  preserve,  of 
which  the  fa\nily  had  tlieir  share  as  they  came,  sup- 
plemented with  an  abundance  of  rich  cream  and  sugar ; 
and  no  with  the  other  fruits  in  their  turn.     There  was 
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the  daily  task,  too,  of  milking,  ami  the  less  frequent 
one  of  making  butter  ami  cheese.  The  giils  were 
always  out  in  the  yard  by  sunrise,  and  soon  came  trip- 
ping in  witli  red  cheeks  and  flowing  pails  of  milk  ;  and 
at  sun.set  the  scene  was  repeated.  The  matron  required 
no  nurse  to  take  care  of  the  children  ;  no  cook  to 
superintend  the  kitclien  ;  no  chamber-maid  to  make 
the  beds  and  do  the  dusting.  She  had,  ver}'  likely,  one 
or  two  hired  girls,  neighbours'  daughter-s.  It  was  (juite 
common  then  I'or  farmers'  daughters  to  go  out  to  work 
when  their  .services  could  be  dispensed  with  at  home. 
They  were  treated  as  ccpials,  auil  took  as  much  interest 
in  tlie  aflairs  of  the  family  as  the  mistress  hei"He]f' 
The  fact  of  a  "fill  "roiiiLT  <jut  to  work  <liil  not  atlect  her 
position.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  rallier  in  her  favour, 
and  showed  that  she  had  some  ambition  about  la-r. 
The  girls,  in  those  days,  were  (piite  lus  much  at  homo 
in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  drawing-roDui  or  boudoir. 
Tiicy  could  do  better  execution  over  a  wa.sh  tub  tlum 
at  a  spinet.  They  could  handle  a  rolling  pin  with 
more  satisfaction  than  a  sketch  book  ;  and  if  necessity 
required,  could  go  out  in  th'  field  and  handle  a  fork 
ami  rakf  with  pr.icti'al  restilts.  Thoy  were  edueatetl 
in  the  country  school  lu)u.se  — 

"  Busi>lo  yon'  8tra;.;){ling  fonco  that  skirts  tho  way," 
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with  their  brotliers,  ;iinl  not  at  a  city  Itoanlin;^  scliool. 
They  liatl  not  so  much  as  dreamed  of  fashi(jn  Kooks,  or 
heard  of  fiisliionahle  milliners.  Their  accomplishments 
were  picked  up  at  home,  not  abroad.  And  with  all 
these  drawbacks,  they  were  pure,  modest,  atiectionate. 
They  made  good  wives ;  and  that  they  were  the  Ijest 
and  most  thoughtful  mothers  that  ever  watched  over 
the  well-being  of  their  childit  n,  many  remember  full 
well. 

Country  life  was  practical  and  plodding  in  those 
days.  Ambition  did  not  lure  the  husbandman  to  days 
of  luxur}^  and  ease,  but  Uj  the  accomplishment  of  a 
good  day's  work,  and  a  future  downed  with  the  fruits 
of  honest  industry.  If  the  girls  were  prepared  for  the 
future  by  the  watchful  care  and  e.\am})le  of  the 
mothers,  so  the  boys  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
fathers.  They  did  not  look  upon  their  lives  as  burden- 
sotne.  They  did  not  feel  that  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer  was  less  honourable  than  any  other.  The 
merchant's  shop  did  not  possess  more  attraction  than 
tlie  barn.  Fine  clothes  were  neither  so  durable  nor  so 
cheap  as  home-made  suits.  Fashionable  tailors  did 
not  exist  to  lure  them  into  extravagance,  and  the 
town-bred  dandy  had  not  broken  loose  to  taint  them 
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with  liis  follies.     Their  aspirations  did  not  lead  into 
ways  of  display  and  idleness,   or  their  association  to 
bad    habits.     They    were   content   to   work    as   their 
fathers  had  done,  and  their   aim   was   to   become  as 
exemplary  and  respected   as  they  were.      It    was   in 
such  a  school  and  under  such  masters  that  the  found- 
ation of  Canadian  prosperity  was  laid,  and  it  is  not 
gratifying  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  after  the  survey  of 
such  a   picture,  to   find   that   although    our   material 
prosperity  in  the  space  of  fifty  years  has  been  mar- 
vellous, we  have  been   gradually  departing  from  the 
sterling  example  set  us  by  our  progenitors,  for  twenty 
years  at  least.      "  Dead    flies  "    of  extravagance  have 
found  their  way  into  the   "ointment"  of  domestic  life, 
and  their  "savour"  is  keenly  felt.     In  otir  liaste  to  be- 
come  lieli,  We  have  abandoned  the  old  road  of  honest 
industry.     To  accpiire  wealth,  and  to  ri.se  in  the   social 
scale,  we  have  cast  behind  us  those  principles  which 
give  tone  and  \alue  to  position.      Wc  jue   m-t  like  the 
Israelites   who   longed   for   the  "  tle.^li   pot.s  "   thev    hud 
left  lieliiiid  in  Egypt;  yet  when  wt-  look  around,  it  is 
<liirnult  to  keep  buek    the  iiuestioii  put    by  the  lu'cle.si- 
ast,    "  What   is    the  cause   that  the   loinier  diiys    were 
better  than  these  f"  and   the  answer  we  think  is  nut 
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<litliculL  t<i  liii-1.  ( )iir  ilaii<j^lit«  IS  arc  Ijiouj^lit  up  now 
like  tender  plants,  more  for  ornament  tlian  use.  The 
practical  lessons  of  life  arc  ne^^lected  for  the  superfi- 
cial. We  send  our  sons  to  college,  and  there  they  fly 
from  the  fostering  care  of  home  ;  they  ciowd  into  our 
towns  and  cities — sometimes  to  rise,  it  is  true,  hut  more 
frequently  to  fall,  and  to  become  worthless  members  of 
society.  Like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  we  ourselves  have 
let  the  substance  drop,  while  our  gaze  has  been  glam- 
oured by  the  shadow. 

Early  in  July  the  haying  began.  The  mowers  were 
expected  to  be  in  the  meadow  by  sunrise,  and  all 
through  the  day  the  rasp  of  their  whetstones  could  1)6 
heard,  as  they  dexterou.sly  drew  them  with  a  quick 
motion  of  the  hand,  first  along  one  side  of  the  scythe 
and  then  the  other ;  after  which  they  went  swinging 
across  the  fiehl.tlie  waving  grass  falling  rapidly  before 
their  keen  blades,  and  dropping  in  swathes  at  their 
side.  The  days  Wire  not  tljcn  dividedoff  into  a  stated 
number  of  workiiiLT  hours.  The  rule  was  to  beirin 
with  the  morning  ]iL,dit  and  continue  as  long  as  you 
could  see.  Of  coui-se  men  had  to  cat  in  those  days  as 
well  as  now,  and  tlie  blast  of  the  oM  tin  dinner-horn 
fell  on  the  car  with   more  mehxlious  sound  than  the 
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grandest  orchestiva  to  the  musical  enthusiast.  Even 
"  Old  Gray,"  when  I  followed  the  ploui^h,  used  to  give 
answer  to  the  clu-crful  wind  of  the  horn  hy  a  loud 
whinny,  and  stop  in  thi;  furiow,  as  if  to  say,  "There 
now,  off  with  iny  harness,  and  let  us  to  dinner."  If  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  I  had  con- 
siderahle  tronhle  to  ^et  the  old  O'llow  to  go  on  to  the 
end. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  in  this  place  ahout  "  OM 
Gray."  Why  he  was  always  calle<l  '"  Old  Gray "  is 
more  than  I  know.  His  colour  could  not  have  sug- 
gested the  name,  for  he  \\:as  a  bright  roan,  almost  a 
bay.  He  was  l»y  no  means  a  pretty  animal,  being  raw- 
lioned,  and  never  sceniin,'  to  be  in  first-rate  condition  ; 
but  he  was  emlowed  with  re:narkable  sagacity  and 
great  enduj"anee,  and  was,  moreover,  a  fleet  trotter. 
When  my  father  liegan  the  worhl  for  himself  he  was 
a  part  ol"  his  cliatt«'ls,  and  suiviveil  his  master  sev- 
eral vears.  l''ather  dro\f  him  t\vie<'  to  jJttle  York 
one  winter,  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  anil  fifty 
miles,  accomplishing  the  trip  both  times  inside  of  a 
week.  He  never  woidd  allow  a  team  to  pass  him. 
It.  was  customary  in  thoM-  <lays,  particularly  witli 
yoinigsters   in    the   winter,   to    tiirn   out  and    run   by, 
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and  iiiiiiiy  sudi  lacrs  J  liiiNc  lia<l ;  I'lit  tlie  luomcnt  a 
tram  turnt'd  out  of  tlje  track  to  paws  "Old  Gray,"  he 
was  oH'  like  a  shot,  and  you  niii^dit  as  well  try  to 
hold  a  locomotive  with  pins  as  him  with  an  ordinary 
hit.  Ho  was  skittish,  and  often  lan  away.  On  one 
occa.sion,  when  I  was  very  youn^',  he  ran  ott"  with 
father  and  myself  in  a  sinijjlc  wa^rgon.  We  were  both 
thrown  out,  and,  our  feet  becoming  entangled  in  the 
line.s,  we  were  dragged  some  distance.  The  wheel 
pa.ssed  over  my  head,  and  cut  it  so  that  it  bled  freely, 
but  the  wound  wa.s  not  serious.  ^ly  father  w^a.s 
V»adly  hurt.  After  a  while  we  started  for  home,  and 
before  we  reache<l  it  the  old  scamp  got  frightened 
at  a  log,  and  set  oti"  full  tilt.  Again  father  was 
thrown  out,  and  I  ti})ped  over  on  the  bottom  of  the 
waggon.  Fortunately,  the  shafts  gave  way,  and  let 
jiim  loose,  when  he  stopped.  Father  was  carried 
home,  and  did  not  leave  the  house  for  a  long  time. 
I  used  to  ride  the  self-willed  beast  to  school  in  the  win- 
ter, and  had  great  sport,  sometimes,  by  getting  boys  on 
behind  me,  and,  when  they  were  not  thinking,  I  would 
touch  "Old  Gray"  under  the  flank  with  my  heel, 
which  would  make  him  spring  as  though  he  were  shot, 
and  off  the  Vioys  wouM  tumble  in  the  snow.     When  I 
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reached  school  I  tied  M|»thf  reins  and  l<t  him  j^ohonie. 
I  do  not  think  he  evui-  had  an  ei|ual  for  mischief,  and 
for  the  hist  years  we  liad  liiiii  we  could  do  nothing 
with  him.  He  was  perpetually  getting  into  tlie  fields 
of  I'rain,  and  leadin<x  all  the  other  cattle  after  him.  We 
used  to  hobble  him  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  he  would 
manage  to  push  or  rub  down  the  fence  at  some  weak 
point,  and  unless  his  nose  was  fastened  down  almost  to 
the  ground  by  a  chain  from  his  lu-ad  to  his  himl  leg, 
he  would  let  down  the  bars,  oropcjn  all  the  gates  about 
the  place.  There  was  not  a  door  about  the  barn  but 
he  would  open,  if  he  could  get  at  the  hitch,  an«l  if  the 
key  wa.s  Itft  in  the  granary  door  he  would  unlock 
that.  If  left  standing  he  was  sure  to  get  his  head-stall 
off,  and  we  had  to  get  a  halter  made  specially  for  him. 
He  fitjully  became  such  a  piipitual  torment  that  we 
sold  him,  ami  wc  all  had  a  good  cry  when  the  old 
horse  went  away.  lie  was  u])wards  of  twenty-five 
years  old  at  this  time,  lluw  much  long«'r  b"  lived  I 
cannot  say.     I  nover  saw  him  afterward. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  was  well  up,  aiid  our  tasks  about 
the  house  over,  our  part  of  this  new  play  in  the  hay- 
field  began,  anil  w  ith  a  fork  or  long  stick  we  followed 
up  the  swathes  antl  spread  them  out    nicely,  so  that 
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the  grass  \v.)ul(l  dry.  Jn  the  afternoon  it  lia«l  to  l»e 
raked  up  into  winrows — work  in  wliich  the  girls  often 
joined  us — and  after  tea  one  or  two  of  the  men  cocked 
it  uj),  while  we  raked  the  groun<l  clean  after  them.  If 
the  weather  was  clear  and  thy  it  would  l)e  left  out  for 
several  d.ays  before  it  was  drawn  int<j  the  harn  or 
stacked  ;  Imt  often  it  was  houseil  as  soon  as  dry. 

Another  impoitant  matter  which  claimed  the  far- 
mer's attention  at  this  time  was  the  preparation  of  his 
summer-falhnv  for  fall  wheat.  The  ground  was  first 
broken  up  after  the  spring  sowing  was  over,  and  about 
hay  time  the  second  ploughing  had  to  be  done,  to  de- 
stroy weeds,  and  get  the  land  in  proper  order.  In 
August  the  last  ploughing  came,  and  about  the  first 
of  September  the  wheat  was  .sown.  It  almost  always 
happened,  too,  that  there  were  some  acres  of  wood- 
land that  had  been  chopped  over  for  fire  wood  and 
timber,  to  be  cleaned  up.  Lo'^s  and  busli  had  to  be 
collected  into  piles,  and  burned.  On  new  farms  this 
was  heavy  work.  Then  the  timber  was  cut  down,  and 
ruthlessly  given  over  to  the  fire.  Logging  bees  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  when  tlie  neighbours  turned 
out  with  their  oxen  and  looffrini:  chains,  and,  amid  the 
ring  of  the  axe  and  the  shouting  of  drivers  and  men 
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with  their  hanrlspikes,  the  great  logs  were  rolled  one 
upon  another  into  huge  heaps,  and  left  for  the  fire 
to  eat  them  out  of  the  way.  When  the  work  was 
done,  all  hands  proceed3d  to  the  house,  grim  and 
black  as  a  hand  of  sweeps,  where,  with  C(Ji>ious  use 
of  soap  antl  watt-r,  they  brought  themselves  back  to 
their  normal  condition,  and  went  in  and  did  justice 
to  the  supper  prepared  for  them. 

In  August  the  wheat  fields  were  ready  for  the  reap- 
ers. This  was  the  great  crop  of  the  year.  Other 
grain  was  grown,  such  as  rye,  oats,  peas,  barley  ami 
corn,  but  princii)ally  for  feeding.  Wheat  was  the  far- 
mer's main  dependence,  his  stsiff  of  life  and  his  current 
coin.  A  goodcradlci"  wouM  cut  about  five  acres  a  day 
ami  an  expert  with  a  rakr  would  follow  and  bind  up 
what  hr  tut.  Tlicre  were  nu-n  who  would  literally 
walk  through  the  grain  with  a  <-iadlo,  an<l  then  two 
mt-n  wi'iv  riMjuired  to  follow.  .Mv  father  had  no  su- 
jxiior  in  swinging  the  cniillt',  and  wln-ii  the  goldt-n 
grain  stood  thick  and  straight,  he  gave  two  smart  men 
all  they  coidd  do  to  tj»ke  up  what  he  cut  down.  Again 
the  younger  fry  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  work, 
which  was  to  gather  the  sheaves  and  put  them  in 
shocks.     These,  after  standing  a  sutlieiont  tiimv  were 
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Idouglit  into  tile  Itarn  and  njowt.'d  uway,  and  aj^aln  the 
<^irls  ofti'n  f,'avc  a  liclpinfj  liand  both  in  the  field  and 
the  barn.  In  all  these  tasks  good  work  was  expected. 
My  father  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  pushing  man,  and 
"  thorough  "  in  all  he  undertook.  His  mottoes  with  his 
men  were,  "  Follow  me,"  and  "  Anything  that  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well  ;  "  and  tflis  latter  rule  was 
always  enforced.  The  ploughers  liad  to  throw  their 
furrows  neat  and  straijjht.     When  I  got  to  be  a  strong 

o  o  o 

lad,  I  could  strike  a  furrow  with  the  old  team  across 
a  field  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  au'l  T  took  pride  in 
throwing  my  furrow.s  in  uniform  precision.  The  mow- 
ers had  to  shear  the  land  close  and  smooth.  The 
rakers  threw  their  winrows  straight,  and  tho  men 
made  their  hay-cocks  of  a  uniform  size,  and  placed 
them  at  equal  distances  apart.  So  in  the  grain  field, 
the  stubble  had  to  be  cut  clean  and  even,  the  sheaves 
well  bound  and  shocked  in  straight  rows,  with  ten 
sheaves  to  the  shock.  It  was  reall}'  a  pleasure  to  in- 
spect the  fields  when  the  work  was  done.  Skill  was 
required  to  load  well,  and  also  to  mow  away,  the 
object  being  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  sheaves 
in  the  smallest  space.  About  the  first  of  September 
the  crops  were  in  and  the  barns  were  filled  and  sur- 
rounded with  stacks  of  hay  and  gi'ain. 
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My  father  was  admitted  to  be  tlie  best  fanner  in  the 
district.  His  farm  was  a  model  of  good  order  and 
neatness.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  devote  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  his  stock,  and  was  always  on 
the  look-out  for  improved  implements  or  new  ideas, 
wliich,  if  worthy  of  attention,  he  was  the  first  to 
utilize.  * 

There  is  always  somethiniif  for  a  pushing  farmci-  to 
do,  and  thd'o  are  always  rainy  days  through  the  sea- 
son, when  ovit-door  work  comes  to  a  stand.  At  snch 
times  my  father  was  almost  always  found  in  his  work- 
shop, making  ))ails  or  tubs  for  the  house,  or  repair- 
ing his  tools  or  niaking  new  ones.  At  other  times 
he  would  turn  his  attention  to  dressing  the  flax  he  had 
stowed  away,  and  getting  it  ready  for  spinning.  Tlie 
linen  for  l)ags,  as  well  as  for  the  house,  w.i.s  then  nil 
home-mailc.  It  f.mld  hardly  be  expected  that  witii 
such  facilities  at  li;ind  my  ingenuity  would  not  develop, 
(hie  day  1  obseived  a  pot  of  retl  paint  on  the  work- 
bench, and  it  struck  me  that  tlie  tools  wouM  look 
much  better  if  1  gave  them  a  coat  of  paint.  The 
thought  was  hardly  conceived  before  it  wa-^  jtut  into 
execution,  and  in  a  short  time  planes,  saws,  augers,  \.c., 
were  carefnllv  coated  over  and  set  aside  to  drv.     Fa- 
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tlnr  <li<I  n<»t  sec  tlic  tliiii;^  in  tlic  saiiio  li;;lit  jis  I  diij. 
He  was  Very  iimdi  (lisplcasod,  ami  I  was  pun'mhecL 
After  this  I  tmiicil  my  attention  to  water-wheels, 
wagj^uns,  Itoats,  boxes,  .ice,  anil  i'l  time  ^ot  to  be  tjwitc 
an  cx}»ert  with  tools,  and  vouU\  make  almost  any- 
thin'j  out  of  woKil.  We  children,  althoiij^h  we  Hal 
to  drive  cows,  feed  tlie  calves,  brinfj  in  wood,  an<l  all 
that,  had  our  amusements,  simj)le  and  rustic  enough 
it  is  true  ;  but  we  enjoyed  them,  anil  all  the  more  Ijc- 
cause  our  parents  very  often  entered  into  our  play. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  enjoyment  jus  well  as  rest. 
There  were  but  few  places  of  public  wor.shij),  and  those 
were  generally  far  apart.  In  most  places  the  school- 
house  or  barn  served  the  purpose.  There  were  tw^o 
mceting-hou.scs — this  was  the  terra  always  ased  then  for 
places  of  worshij) — a  few  miles  from  our  place  on  Hay- 
bay.  The  Methodist  meeting-house  was  the  tinst  place 
built  for  public  worship  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was 
used  for  that  purjiose  until  a  few  years  ago.  It  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Piatt,  and  is  used  as  a  storehouse.  The 
other,  a  Quaker  meeting-house,  built  some  years  later, 
is  still  standing.  It  was  u.sed  as  a  barrack  by  the 
Glengarry  regiment  in  1812,  a  part  of  which  regiment 
was  ([uartcred  in  the  neighbourhood  during  that  year. 
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The  lueri  left  their  bayonet-iaarks  in  tlie  old  posts. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  horses  were  brought  up  and 
put  to  the  lumber  wag'^on,  tlie  oidy  carriage  known 
then.  The  family,  all  arrayeil  in  their  Sunday  clothes 
arranged  themselves  in  the  spacious  vehicle, and  di(jve 
away.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  good  many  yeai*s 
after,  whether  in  the  .schooldiousc  or  nieeting-hou.se, 
the  men  sat  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other, 
in  all  places  of  worship.  The  sacred  bond  which  had 
been  instituteil  by  the  Creator  Himself  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be 
one  flesh,"  did  not  seem  to  harmoni/e  with  that  cus- 
tom, for  when  they  went  up  to  His  house  they  sep- 
arated at  the  dooi-.  Jt  would  have  been  thought  a  very 
improper  thing,  even  for  a  married  cou])K',  to  tjike  a 
seat  side  by  side.  Inderd  I  am  inclined  to  tliiiik  that 
the  good  brothers  and  sistei-s  w«»nld  have  put  them 
out  of  doors.  So  deeply  ro«»ted  are  tlie  preju<liees  in 
mattei-s  of  religious  belief.  That  tliey  are  the  most 
ditHcult  to  remove,  the  history  of  the  past  oonHrms 
through  all  ag(>s.  This  custom  prevailed  for  many 
years  after.  When  meeting  was  over  it  was  customary 
to  go  to  some  friend's  to  dinner,  and    make,   as  u.sod 
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to  bu  saiil,  .1  \i>ii,  or,  what  was  cMjUiilly  ivs  pleivsaiit, 
father  or  mother  would  ask  some  oM  ac<|Uaiiitaneo.s 
to  foiiii;  lioino  with  us.  Sumlay  in  all  seasons,  and 
inoio  particularly  iti  tlio  suininor,  was  the  grand  vis- 
iting day  with  old  and  young.  I  d(j  not  state  this 
out  of  any  disrespect  for  the  Sahbatli.  I  think  I  vene- 
rate it  as  much  as  anyone,  but  I  am  simjdy  recording 
facts  as  they  then  existed.  The  people  at  that  time,  as 
a  rule,  were  not  religious,  but  they  were  moral,  and 
anxious  for  givater  religious  advantages.  There  were 
not  many  preachers,  and  these  ha<l  such  extended  fields 
of  labour  that  their  appointments  were  irregular,  and 
often,  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between.  They 
could  not  ignore  their  social  instincts  altogether,  and 
this  was  the  only  day  when  the  toil  and  moil  of  work 
was  put  aside.  They  first  went  to  meeting,  when  there 
was  any,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  friendly  in- 
tercourse and  enjoyment.  People  used  to  come  to  Metho- 
dist meeting  for  miles,  and  particularly  on  quarterly 
meeting  day.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  fourteen  young 
people  who  were  crossing  the  bay  in  a  skiff,  on  their 
way  to  the  meeting,  were  upset  near  the  shore  and 
drowned.  Some  years  later  the  missionary  meeting 
possessed  great  attraction,  when  a  deputation  compo.sed 
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of  Egerton  Ryerson  and  rotor  Jones,  the  latter  with  his 
Indian  curiosities,  drew  the  people  in  such  numbers 
that  half  of  thoin  could  not  get  into  the  house. 

There  were  a  good  many  Quakers,  and  as  my  father's 
per)|»le  l)el(»iiged  to  that  hody  we  fror|uontly  went  to 
their  meeting.  The  hroad  Itrinis  on  one  side,  with  the 
scoop  bonnets  on  the  othe)-,  used  to  excite  my  curiosity, 
>>ut  T  did  not  like  to  sit  still  so  long.  Sometimes  not  a 
word  would  be  said,  and  after  an  hour  of  profound 
silence,  two  of  the  old  men  on  one  of  the  U|)per  seats 
would  shake  hands.  Then  a  general  shaking  of  hands 
ensued  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  meeting  was 
out. 

Many  readi-rs  will  recall  gentle  ( 'harles  Lamb's 
thoughtful  pajjcr  on  "  A  (^)uakers'  Meeting."*  Seveitil 
of  his  rellections  rise  up  so  vi\  idly  liefoic  me  as  I  write 
tliese  lines  (hilt  1  cannot  forbear  (pioting  theui.  '"  What," 
lie  asks,  "  is  tin- stillness  of  the  desert,  c»>U)pared  with 
this  place  '  what  the  unco:iiMumicatin^  muteiii'ss  of 
tishes  .'^ — here  the  nroddess  rei<rns  and  revels. — '  liorejus. 
and  C.'esius,  an<l  Argestes  loud,'  do  not  with  their  inter- 
confoundiug  uproars  more  augment  the  l>rawl  -  nor  the 
wavoj  of  the  blown  lUltic  with  tlicir  clublHjJ  .soumls 
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— tliiiii  their  <)ji{)()sitc  (Silincf  Irt  sm-rt'd  selfj  is  multi- 
plied and  rendered  raoro  intense  Ity  numbers,  and  by 
5-ympathy.  She  Uk>  luith  Iier  deeps,  that  call  unto 
deeps.  Negation  itself  liath  a  p(xsitive  more  an<l  less  ; 
and  elosed  eyes  would  seem  to  obscure  the  great  obscu- 
rity of  midnight. 

"  There  are  wounds  wliieh  an  imperfect  solitude  can- 
not heal.  l!y  imperfect  I  mean  tliat  which  a  man  en- 
joyeth  by  himself.  The  perfect  is  that  which  he  can 
sometimes  attain  in  crowds,  but  nowhere  .so  al>.solutely 
as  in  a  Quakers'  Meeting. — Tho.se  first  hermits  did  cer- 
tainly understand  this  principle,  when  they  retired 
into  Egyptian  .solitudes,  not  singly,  but  in  .shoals,  to 
enjoy  one  another's  want  of  conversation.  The  Car- 
thusian is  liound  to  his  brethren  by  this  agreeing  .spirit 
of  incommunicativeness.  In  .secular  occasions,  what  so 
plea.sant  as  to  be  reading  a  book  through  a  long  winter 
evening,  with  a  IViend  sitting  by — say  a  wife — he,  or 
.she,  too  (if  that  be  probable),  reading  another,  without 
intenuption,  or  oral  communication  ? — can  there  be  no 
sympathy  without  the  gabble  of  words  ? — away  with 
this  inhuman,  .shy,  single,  .shade-and-cavern  haunting 
solitariness,  flive  me,  blaster  Zinuncnnan,  a  .synij>a- 
thctic  solitude. 
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"  To  pace  alone  in  tlie  cloisters,  or  si<le  aisles  of  some 
cathedral,  time-stricken ; 

Or  under  hanijing  mountains, 
Or  by  the  fall  of  fountains  ; 

is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that  which 
those  enjoy  who  come  together  for  the  purposes  of  more 
complete,  abstracted  solitude.  This  is  the  loneliness 
'to  be  flit.'  The  Abltey  Chun-li  of  Wtstniinstor  hath 
nothing  so  solemn,  so  spirit-soothing,  as  the  naked 
walls  and  benches  of  a  Quakers'  Meeting.  Here  are  no 
tombs,  no  inscriptions, 

Sands,  ignoble  things, 

Dropt  from  the  ruined  aides  of  kings — 

but  licre  is  something  whicli  tliiuws  Autinuity  hei-srlf 
into  the  foru'^-ound — Silence — ^eldest  of  things — lau- 
guage  of  old  Night — i)rimitive  Diseourser — to  which 
the  insolent  dtcays  of  mouldering  grandeur  have  luit 
arrived  by  a  violi-nt,  and,  as  we  m.iy  say,  unnatural 
progression. 

How  rovorond  in  the  vii'w  of  tlase  hushed  hc:id«, 
liOiiking  tranijiiillit}'  I 

"  Nothing-plotting,  iitiught  caballing,  uiuiiischievous 
synod  !  convocation  without  intrigue  !  parliament  with- 
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out  dub.ito !  what  u  lesson  dost  thou  read  to  council 
and  to  consistory  ! — if  my  pen  troat  of  you  lightly — as 
liaply  it  will  wamler — yet  my  sjtirit  liath  gravely  felt 
the  wisdom  of  your  custom,  when  sitting  among  you 
in  deepest  jieace,  which  some  outwelling  tears  would 
rather  coiiHrm  than  disturli,  I  have  reverted  to  the 
tiiiifs  of  your  lifginuiiii^s,  and  the  sowings  of  the  seed 
by  Fox  and'Deweshury. — I  have  witnessed  that  wliich 
brought  before  my  eyes  your  heroic  tranquillity,  in- 
flexible to  the  rude  jests  and  serious  violences  of  the 
insolent  soldiery,  republican  or  royalist  sent  to  molest 
you — for  ye  sate  betwixt  the  fires  of  two  persecutions, 
the  outcast  and  ofi"-scouring  of  church  and  presbytery. 
— I  have  seen  the  reeling  sea-ruffian,  who  had  wandered 
into  your  receptacle  with  the  avowed  intention  of  dis- 
turbing your  (juict,  from  tlie  very  spirit  of  the  place 
receive  in  a  moment  a  new  lieart,  and  jiresently  sit 
among  ye  as  a  laml*  amidst  lambs.  Ami  I  leinonber 
Penn  before  his  accusers,  and  Fox  in  the  bail-dock, 
where  he  was  lifted  u]>  in  spirit,  as  he  tells  us,  and 
'  the  judge  and  the  jury  becau-.e  as  dead  men  uudei-  his 
feet.'" 

Our  old  family   carriage — the  lumbering  waggon — 
revives  many  pleasant  recollections.     Many  long  rides 
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were  taken  in  it,  both  to  mill  and  market,  and,  some- 
times I  have  curled  myself  up,  and  slept  far  into  the 
night  in  it  while  waiting  for  my  grist  to  be  ground  so 
I  could  take  it  home.  But  it  was  not  used  b}'  the 
young  folks  as  sleighs  were  in  the  winter.  It  was  a 
staid,  family  vehicle,  not  suited  to  mirth  or  love-mak- 
ing. It  was  too  noisy  for  that,  and  on  a  rough  road, 
no  very  uncommon  thing  then,  one  was  .shaken  up  so 
thoroughly  that  there  was  but  little  room  left  for  sen- 
timent. In  later  times,  lightei-  ami  nmch  more  comfort- 
able vehicles  were  u.sed.  The  eHi|ttic  or  steel  spring 
did  not  come  into  use  until  al>out  bs+O.  I  remember 
my  grandfather  starting  off  for  New  Yi)rk  in  one  of 
these  light  one-horse  waggons.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  he  was  gone,  but  he  made  the  JDiirney,  and 
returned  safely.  Long  journeys  l>y  iniid  wwr  made, 
principally  in  summer,  on  horseliaek,  hoth  I'V  nun 
and  woiiicii.  Tiie  lioise  w;is  also  the  young  p(M»plos' 
only  vehieli'  at  this  season  of  the  y»ar.  The  girls 
were  usually  good  liders,  anil  i-ould  galli»p  awav  as 
well  on  the  b.ue  back  as  on  the  side-sadtlle.  A  female 
ctHisin  of  my  lalliei's  several  tin\es  nuule  journeys  of 
from  oiu'   to    (wo   liuu'lifd   miles  on  hor>eliack,  anil  on 

one  occasion   she   carried  Imt  inf.'int  son  foi'  a  hunilri'i] 
E 
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and  fitly  njiles,  a  feat  tin-   women   of  to-<lay    would 
consider  impossible. 

Then,  as  now,  the  early  fall  was  not  the  least  pleas- 
ant portion  of  the  Canadian  year.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  striking  beauty  of  our  woods  after  the  frost 
begins,  and  the  endless  variety  of  shade  and  colour  that 
mingles  with  such  pleasing  effect  in  every  landscape. 
And  in  those  days,  as  well  as  now,  the  farmers*  attention 
was  directed  to  preparation  for  ttie  coming  winter. 
His  market  staples  then  consisted  of  wheat  or  flour, 
pork  and  potash.  The  other  products  of  his  farm, 
such  as  coarse  grain,  were  used  by  himself.  Butter 
and  eggs  were  almost  valueless,  save  on  his  own  table. 
The  skins  of  his  sheep,  calves  and  beef  cattle  which 
were  slaughtered  for  liis  own  use,  were  sent  to  the 
tanners,  who  dressed  them  on  shares,  the  remainder 
being  brought  home  to  be  made  up  into  boots,  harness 
and  mittens.  Wood,  wliich  afterwards  came  into 
demand  for  steam  purposes,  was  worthless.  Sawn 
lumber  was  not  wanted,  except  for  home  use,  and  the 
shingles  that  covered  the  buildings  were  split  and 
made  by  the  farmer  himself. 

If  the  men  had  logging-bees,  and  other  bees  to  help 
them  on  with  their  work,  the  women,  by  way  of  com- 
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pensation,  had  lees  of  a  more  social  and  agrcealtle 
type.  Among  these  were  (quilting  bees,  when  the 
women  and  girls  of  the  neigldjourhood  assembled  in 
the  afternoon,  and  turned  out  those  skilfully  and 
often  artistically  made  rugs,  so  comfortable  to  lie 
under  during  the  cold  winter  nights.  There  was  often 
a  great  deal  of  sport  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  social 
industrial  gatherings.  When  the  men  came  in  from 
the  field  to  supper,  some  luckless  wight  was  sure  to 
be  caught,  and  tossed  up  and  down  in  the  quilt  amid 
the  laughter  and  shouts  of  the  company.  But  of  all 
the  bees,  the  apple-bee  was  the  chief.  In  these  old 
and  young  joined.  The  boys  around  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  their  home-made  apple-machines,  of  all 
shapes  and  designs,  would  come  pouring  in  with  their 
girls  early  in  the  evening.  The  large  kitchen,  with 
its  sanded  floor,  the  split  bottomed  ehairs  rani;e<l  round 
the  room,  the  large  tubs  of  apples,  and  in  the  centre 
the  clean  sciiililicd  pine  table  tiJK-d  with  wooilen 
trays  and  tallow-eandles  in  tin  eandlestieks,  ma<le  an 
attractive  pielmc  wliieh  had  for  its  setting  the  mother 
and  girls,  all  smiles  and  good  nature,  receiving  and 
pleasing  the  coniiiany.  Now  the  work  begins  amidst 
laughter  antl  mirth  ;  the    boy-^    loss   the   peeled  applea 
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away  from  their  matirnus  in  ini'i'l  numbers,  atul  the 
girls  oatcli  them,  and  witli  tlieir  knives  (jutirtcr  and 
core  them,  while  others  strinj^  them  with  needles  on 
long  threads,  and  tie  them  so  that  they  can  he  hung  up 
to  dry.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  done  the  room  is 
cleared  f'  r  suf)per,  after  which  the  old  folks  retire,  and 
the  second  and  most  jdeasing  part  of  the  [)erformance 
begins.  These  after-scenes  were  always  entered  into 
with  a  spirit  of  fun  and  honest  abandonment  truly 
refreshing.  Where  dancing  was  not  objected  to,  a 
rustic  fiddler  v;ould  be  spirited  in  by  some  of  the 
youngsters  as  the  sport  began.  'J'he  danee  was  not 
that  languid  sort  of  thing,  toned  down  by  modern 
refinciTient  to  a  sliding,  easy  motion  round  the  room, 
and  wliieli,  for  the  lack  of  conversational  accomplish- 
ments, is  made  to  do  duty  for  want  of  wit.  Full  of 
life  and  vigour,  they  <lanccd  for  the  real  fun  of  thi; 
thing.  The  quick  and  inspiriting  strains  of  the  music 
sent  them  spinning  roimd  the  room,  and  amid  the 
rush  and  whirl  of  the  flying  feet  came  the  sharp 
voice  of  the  tiddler  as  he  flourished  his  bow  :  "Right 
and  left — l>alancc  to  your  pardner — cioss  liands — 
swing  your  pardner — up  and  down  the  middle,"  and 
so  on  through  reel  after  reel.      Some  one  of  the  l)oys 
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would  i)L;if(Uin  a  /-la-s  seul  witli  more  ener<,'y  than 
grace;  but  it  was  all  the  same — the  dancing  master 
had  not  been  abroad ;  the  fiddler  put  life  into  their 
heels,  and  they  let  them  play.  Frequently  there 
was  no  musician  to  be  had,  when  the  tiirticulty 
wa3  overcome  by  the  musical  voices  of  the  girls, 
assisted  with  combs  covered  with  paper,  or  the  shrill 
notes  of  some  expert  at  whistling.  It  often  happened 
that  the  oM  people  objected  to  dancing,  and  then  the 
company  resorted  to  plays,  of  which  there  was  a  groat 
variety  :  "  Button,  button,  who's  got  the  button  ;  " 
"  Measuring  Tape  ;  "  "  Going  to  Rome ;  "  "  La<lios  Slip- 
per ;  "  all  pretty  inudi  of  the  same  character,  and 
much  appreciated  by  the  boys,  because  they  atlorded 
a  chance  to  ki.ss  the  girls. 

Some  of  our  plays  bordered  very  closely  on  a  dance, 
and  when  our  inclinations  were  cheeked,  we  approached 
the  margin  of  the  forbiilden  ground  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Amonj;  these  1  remendier  one  which  aJl'orded  an 
opportunity  to  swing  around  in  a  nieny  way.  \ 
chair  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  upon  which 
one  of  (he  girls  or  boys  was  .seated.  Then  w»>  joined 
hands,  and  went  dancing  around  singing  the  following 
elegant  refrain  :  — 
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Tlicro  was  a  ynuiig  WKiaaii  sat  down  ti>  sluup, 
Sat  down  to  sleep,  sat  down  to  sleep  ; 

Tlioro  wftfl  a  youiiy  woman  sat  down  to  sleep, 
Heigh  ho  I     Heigh-ho!      Hi'i^'h-h(j  I 

There  wai  a  young  n>an  to  keep  her  awake, 
To  keep  her  awake,  to  keep  her  awake  ; 

There  was  a  yonng  man  to  keep  her  awake, 
Heigh-ho  !     Heigh-ho  '.     Heigh-ho  ! 

Tom  IJrown  his  name    shall  be, 

His  name  shall  be,  his  name  shall  be  ; 

Tom  Brown  his  name  shall  be, 

Heigh-ho  !     Heigh-ho  !     Heigh-ho  ! 

Whereupon  Mr.  Brown  was  expected  to  step  out,  take 

tlie  girl  Ity  the  hand,  sahitu  her  witli  a  ki;>s,  and 
then  take  her  seat.  Tlien  the  song  went  on  again, 
with  variations  to  suit ;  ;ind  tlius  the-  rustic  mazurka 
proceeded  until  all  had  had  a  chance  of  tasting  the  rosy 
lips,  so  tempting  to  youthful  sw'ains.  Often  a  coy 
maiden  resisted,  and  then  a  pleasant  scuttle  ensued,  in 
which  she  sometimes  eluded  the  penalty,  much  to  the 
chasfrin  of  the  claimant. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

PKOiJUKSS,  MATKKIAL  AXD  SOCIAL — FONDNESS  OK  THK  YOfNcJ 
FOR  DANCING  —  MAGISTF.RIAL  NUPTIALS— THE  CIIAKIVAKl  — 
COON-IIUNTINC  — CATCHINC  A  TARTAR — WILD  PKJKUNS— THE 
OLD  DUTCH  HOUSES— DELIGHTS  OF  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  CON- 
TRASTED—STILLED   VOICES. 

A  S  tliiic  wore  on,  and  contact  with  the  outer  world 
-*~-^  became  easier  and  more  frequent,  the  refinements 
of  advancing  civilization  found  their  way  gradually  into 
the  country,  and  changed  the  amusements  as  well  as  the 
long-estahlished  haUitsof  the  ]icoj)le.  An  isolated  com- 
munity like  that  which  stretched  along  the  frontier  of 
our  Province,  cut  oti"  f rom  the  older  and  more  ailvanced 
.sta<as  of  society,  or  holdin;^  but  brief  ami  irivgular 
communication  with  it,  could  not  be  exjiected  to  keep 
up  with  the  marcli  of  cither  social  or  intellectual 
improvement ;  ami  although  the  modern  may  tuin  up 
liis  nose  as  he  looks  back,  and  affect  contempt  at  the 
amusements  wliich  I'ell  across  our  jKiths  like  gleams 
of  sunlight  at  the  break  of  d;iy,  and  i-all  them  rude 
and  iMilelicate,  he  imi'^t  not  forget  thai  we  were  not 
hedged    ab  )ut    l>y    couvcntioualitio.s,    nor     were    we 
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sliivcs  to  thr  cajiiicc  of  fasliion.  W  r  wero  frcL'  sons 
and  clauj;lik'rs  of  an  upright,  sturdy  parentage,  witli 
])u\\'.  and  lioncst  liearts  throbbing  under  rough  exteriors. 
The  gills  Nvlio  did  not  Musli  at  a  hearty  kiss  from 
our  lips  wore  as  pure  as  tlie  snow.  They  became  orna- 
ments in  lugher  and  brigliter  circles  of  society,  and 
mothers,  the  savour  of  wliose  virtues  and  maternal 
affection  ri^e  before  our  memory  like  a  j»ei-pctual 
incense. 

I  am  (piite  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  religious  world  is  opposed  to  dancing,  nor  in 
this  recital  of  country  life  as  it  then  existed  do  1  wish 
to  be  considered  an  advocate  'of  this  amusement.  I 
joinctl  in  tlie  sport  then  with  as  much  eagerness  and 
delight  as  one  could  do.  I  learned  to  step  otf  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe,  as  many  another  Canadian  boy  has 
done,  on  the  barn  floor,  where,  with  the  doors  shut,  I 
went  sliding  up  and  down,  through  the  middle,  bal- 
ancing to  the  jiitch-fork,  turning  round  the  old  fanning- 
mill,  then  double-shutHing  and  closing  with  a  profound 
bow  to  the  splint  broom  in  the  corner.  These  were  the 
kind  of  schools  in  which  our  accomplishments  were 
learned,  and,  whether  dancing  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
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certain  the  inclination  of  the  young  to  indulge  in  it  is 
about  as  universal  as  the  taint  of  sin. 

The  young  people  then,  as  now,  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  get  married  ;  but  parsons  were  scarce,  and  it 
did  not  always  suit  them  to  wait  until  one  came  along. 
To  remedy  this  difKculty  the  Gov'crnment  authorized 
magistrates  to  perform  the  ceremony  for  any  couple 
who  resided  more  than  cifjfhtcen  miles  from  church. 
There  were  haidly  any  churches,  and  therefore  a  goo<l 
many  called  upon  the  Justice  to  jtut  a  finishing  touch 
to  their  happiness,  and  curious  looking  pairs  j)resented 
themselves  to  have  the  knot  tied.  One  morninga robust 
young  man  and  a  pretty,  blu.shing  girl  presented  them- 
selves at  my  father's  <l(ior,  and  were  invited  in.  They 
were  strangci>!,  and  it  was  sometime  before  he  could 
find  out  what  they  ^vanted  ;  but  afti'r  beating  about 
the  bush,  the  young  man  hesitatingly  said  they  wanted 
to  get  manied.  'i'lu-y  were  duly  tied,  and,  on  leaving,  I 
was  asked  to  join  in  their  wedding  dinner.  Though  it 
was  to  be  some  distance  away,  I  moinited  my  hoi-soand 
joined  (lii'iii.  'file  dinner  was  good,  and  served  in  the 
]ilain  r.isliiun  ol'  the  day.  .Vfti'r  it  came  dancing,  t«»  the 
music  of  a  coupl*-  of  fiddlers,  and  wc  throailed  through 
reel    after   reel    tmtil    marly    daylight.     On    another 
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occasion  afjoodly  company  ^^'.atlicrcil  at  a  neiglibour's 
house  t<)  assist  at  tlie  nuptials  of  liis  daughter.  The 
ceremony  had  passe<l,  ancl  we  were  collected  around  the 
sii|i|»cr  tahle;  the  old  man  liad  spread  out  his  hands  to 
ask  a  hlessing,  when  hang,  bang,  went  a  lot  of  guns, 
accompanied  by  horns,  whistles,  tin  pans  and  anytliing 
and  everything  with  which  a  noise  could  be  made.  A 
simultaneous  shriek  went  u|>  fn^m  tlic  girls,  and  f«>r  a 
few  moments  the  confusion  was  as  great  inside  as  out. 
It  was  a  horrid  din  of  discordant  sounds.  Conversation 
at  the  supper  table  was  out  of  the  question,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  over  we  went  out  among  the  boys  who  had 
conic!  to  charivari  us.  There  were  perhaps  fifty  of 
them,  with  blackened  faces  and  ludicrous  dresses,  and 
after  the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  shown  themselves 
and  received  their  congratulations,  tliey  went  their 
^y■ay,  and  left  us  to  enjoy  ourselves  in  peace.  It  was 
after  this  inanner  the  young  folks  wedded.  There  was 
but  little  attempt  at  display.  No  costly  trousseati,  no 
wedding  tours.  A  night  of  enjoyment  with  friends, 
and  the  young  couple  set  out  at  once  on  the  practical 
journey  of  life. 

One  of  our  favourite  sports  in  those  days   wa.s  coon 
(short  name  for  raccoon)  hunting.     This  lasted  only 
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during  the  time  of  gicen  corn.  The  raccoon  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  corn  before  it  hardens,  and  if  unmolested 
will  destroy  a  good  deal  in  a  short  time.  He  always 
visits  the  cornfields  at  night ;  so  about  nine  o'clock  we 
would  set  off  with  our  dogs,  trained  for  the  purpose, 
ami  witli  as  little  noise  as  possible  make  our  way  to 
the  edge  of  the  corn,  and  tlien  wait  for  him.  If  the 
field  was  not  too  large  he  could  easily  be  heard  break- 
ing down  the  ears,  and  then  the  dogs  were  let  loo.se. 
They  cautiously  and  silently  crept  towards  the  unsus- 
pecting foe.  But  the  .sharp  ears  and  keen  scent  of  the 
raccoon  seldom  let  him  full  into  the  cluteli  of  the  dogs 
without  a  scamper  for  life.  The  coon  was  almost  al- 
ways near  the  wof»ds,  and  this  gave  him  a  chance  of 
escape.  As  soon  jus  a  yel|)  was  heard  from  the  dogs, 
we  knew  the  fun  had  begun,  and  pushing  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  noise,  we  were  pretty  .sure  to  find 
our  dogs  baflled  and  jumping  and  barking  around  the 
foot  of  a  tree  up  which  Mr.  Coon  had  tied,  and  whence 
he  was  (piietly  looking  down  on  his  pursuers  from  a 
limb  oi- ciutcli.  Oiii'  movements  now  wnv  guided  bv 
circumstances.  If  the  tree  was  not  too  largo,  one  of  us 
would  elimli  it  atid  dislodge  the  coon.  In  the  other  caso 
wc  generally  cut  it  down.    The  dogs  wore  always  on  tho 
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alert,  ami  the  inomciit  tlic  cooii  touched  the  grouinl  they 
were  on  liiin.  We  used  frequently  tj  capture  two  or 
tlirec  in  a  nij^'lit.  The  skin  was  dressed  and  made  into 
caps  or  robes  for  the  slei^di.  ( )ii  two  or  tliree  of  these 
expeditions,  our  do^^rs  cau^^dit  a  'J'artar  hy  runnin;^ 
foul  of  a  coon  not  so  easily  disposed  of — in  the 
shape  of  a  bear;  and  then  we  were  both  glad  to  de- 
camp, as  he  was  rather  too  big  a  job  to  undertake  in 
the  night.  Bruin  was  fcjnd  of  young  corn,  but  he  and 
the  wolves  had  ceased  to  be  troublesome.  The  latter 
occasionally  made  a  raid  on  a  tlock  of  sheep  in  the  win- 
ter, but  they  were  watched  pretty  closely,  and  were 
trapped  or  shot.  Tli^re  was  a  government  bounty  of 
$4<  for  every  wolf's  head.  Another,  and  much  more 
innocent  sport,  was  netting  wild  pigeons  after  the 
wheat  had  been  taken  ofi".  At  that  time  they  used  to 
visit  the  stubbles  in  large  flocks.  Our  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  to  build  a  house  of  boughs  under  which  to 
hide  ourselves.  Then  the  ground  was  carefully  cleaned 
and  sprinkled  with  gi'ain,  at  one  side  of  which  the  net 
was  set,  and  in  the  centre  one  stool  pigeon,  secured  on 
a  perch  was  placed,  attached  to  which  was  a  long  string 
running  into  the  house.  When  all  was  ready  we  re- 
tired and  watched  for  the  flying  pigeons,  and  when- 
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ever  a  flock  came  within  a  seeing  distance  our  stool 
pigeon  was  raised  and  then  dropped.  This  would 
cause  it  to  spread  its  wings  and  then  flutter,  which  at- 
tracted the  flying  birds,  and  after  a  circle  or  two  the}' 
w<juld  swooji  down  anil  (•()iimierice  to  fcuil.  Then  the 
net  was  spiung,  and  in  a  trice  we  had  scores  of 
pigeons  under  it.  I  do  not  reiiiember  tohave  seen  this 
method  of  capturing  pigeons  practised  since.  If  we 
captured  many  we  took  them  home,  put  them  wliere 
they  could  not  get  a\v;iy,  and  took  them  out  as  we 
wanted  them. 

At  the  time  of  wliieli  I  write  T^ppcr  Canada  had 
been  suttlt'd  about  foity-tive  yt-ars.  A  good  many  of 
the  first  settlers  had  ended  their  labours,  and  were 
peacefully  resting  in  the  »juiet  grave-yard;  but  there 
were  many  left,  ;ind  they  were  geneially  hale  old  peo- 
ple, who  weri!  enjoying  in  contentment  and  peace  the 
eveidng  of  their  days,  suri-oiunl<-d  by  theii-  ehildren. 
who  Were  thi'ii  in  their  j>t  inie,  and  their grn?ulchildren, 
ruddy  and  vigoidus  plants,  shooting  tiji  rapidly  around 
them.  The  yi'ars  that  had  tied  wereeventful  ones,  not 
only  to  themselv«'s,  but  to  tlienew  cotintry  which  tlu-y 
had  fotnuled.  "The  little  t)ne  had  become  a  thou.Hund, 
and  a  small  om;  a  strong  nation. "   TIk-  f«>rest  had  melted 
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away  before  the  force  of  their  industry,  and  orchards 
with  their  russet  fruit,  and  fields  of  waving  corn,  <^lad- 
dened  tlieir  hearts  and  filled  their  cellars  and  barns 
witli  aliuiKliincc.  The  oM  log  house  which  had  been 
their  sheltLT  and  their  home  for  many  a  year  had 
disappeared,  or  was  converted  into  an  out-house  for 
cattle,  or  a  place  for  keeping  implements  in  during  the 
winter ;  and  now  the  commodious  and  well-arranged 
frame  one  had  taken  its  place.  Large  barns  for  their 
increasing  crops  and  warm  sheds  to  protect  the  cattle 
had  grown  up  out  of  the  rude  hovels  and  stables. 
Everything  around  them  betokened  thrift,  and  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  comfort.  They  had  what 
must  be  pronounced  to  have  been,  for  the  time,  good 
schools,  where  their  children  could  acquire  a  tolerable 
education.  They  also  had  places  in  which  they  could 
assemble  and  worship  God.  There  were  merchants 
from  whom  they  could  purchase  such  articles  as  they 
required,  and  there  were  markets  for  their  produce. 
The  changes  wrought  in  these  forty-five  years  were 
wonderful,  and  to  no  class  of  persons  could  these 
changes  seem  more  surprising  than  to  themselves. 
Certainly  no  people  appreciated  more  fully  the  rich 
ripe  fruit  of  their  toil.     Among  the  pleasantest  pic- 
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tures  I  can  recall  are  the  old  homes  in  which  my 
boyhood  was  passed.  I  hardly  know  in  what  style 
of  architecture  they  were  built ;  indeed,  I  think  it 
was  one  peculiar  to  the  people  and  the  afje.  Tliey 
were  strong,  substantial  structures,  erected  with  an 
eye  to  comfort  rather  than  show.  They  were  known 
afterwards  as  Dutch  houses,  usually  one  story  high, 
and  built  pietty  much  after  the  same  model  ;  a 
parallelogram,  with  a  wing  at  one  end,  and  often  to 
both.  The  roofs  were  very  steep,  with  a  row  of  dor- 
mer windows,  and  sometimes  two  rows  looking  out 
of  their  broad  sides,  to  ijive  li;;ht  to  the  cliambers  and 
sleeping  rooms  up-stairs.  The  living  rooms  wero 
generally  largo,  with  low  ceilings,  and  well  supplied 
with  cupboards,  which  were  always  filled  with  blankets 
and  clothing,  di.'^hos,  and  a  multitude  of  good  things 
for  the  table.  Tin-  lied  rooms  wer»'  always  small  and 
crainiied,  but  tlu'V  were  sure  to  contain  a  gooil  Ik-iI — 
a  lied  wliicli  re(|nircd  sume  iuuiiiuity,  perhiips,  to  get 
into,  owing  to  its  height  ;  but  when  once  in.  the  gnat 
feather  tick  fitted  kindly  to  the  weary  UmIv,  and  th»« 
blankets  over  you  soon  wooed  your  attention  away  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  apartment.  Very  often  the  roof 
projoctetl  over,  giving  an  elliptic  shapo  to  one  siilr,  ami 
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tlie  projection  of  al)Out  six  feet  formed  a  cover  of  what 
was  then  called  a  long  stoop,  but  which  now-a-days 
would  be  known  as  a  vcramlii.  This  was  no  addition 
to  the  lighting  of  the  r<)(»n\s,  for  the  windows  were 
always  small  in  size  and  few  in  number.  The  kitchen 
usually  had  a  d(juble  outside  door — that  is  a  door  cut 
cross-wise  through  the  middle,  so  that  the  lower  part 
could  be  kept  shut,  and  the  upper  left  open  if  necessary. 
I  do  not  know  what  particular  object  there  was  in  this, 
unless  to  let  the  smoke  out,  for  chimneys  were  more 
apt  to  smoke  then  tlian  now  ;  or,  perhaps,  to  keep  the 
youngsters  in  and  let  in  fresh  air.  Whatever  the  ob- 
ject was,  this  was  the  usual  way  thi-  outside  kitchen 
door  w'as  made,  with  a  wooden  latch  and  leather  string 
hanging  outside  to  lift  it,  which  was  easily  pulled  in, 
and  then  the  door  was  quite  secure  against  intruders. 
The  barns  and  out-houses  weie  curi  )sitiL's  in  after 
years:  lar^re  buihTnus  with  no  cml  of  tinilicr  and  all 
roof,  like  a  great  b  )x  witli  an  enoinious  candle  extin- 
guisher set  on  it.  But  houses  and  larns  are  gone,  and 
modern  structures  occupy  their  [ilaces,  as  they  suc- 
ceeded the  rough  log  ones,  anl  one  can  only  see  them 
as  they  are  photogiaphed  ujton  the  memory. 
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Early  days  arc  always  bright  to  life's  voyager,  and 
whatever  his  condition  may  have  been  at  the  out- 
set, he  is  ever  wont  to  look  back  with  fondness  to 
the  scenes  of  his  youth.  I  ciin  recall  days  of  toil 
under  a  burning  sun,  but  they  were  cheerful  days, 
nevertheless.  There  was  always  "  a  bright  spot  in 
the  future  "  to  look  forward  to,  which  moved  the  arm 
and  lightened  the  task.  Youth  is  buoyant,  and  if  its 
feet  run  in  the  way  of  obedience,  it  will  leave  a  sweet 
fragrance  behind,  which  will  never  lose  its  flavour. 
The  days  I  worked  in  the  harvest  field,  or  when  I  fol- 
lowed the  plough,  whistling  and  singing  through  the 
hours,  arc  not  the  least  happy  recollections  of  the  past. 
The  merry  .song  of  the  girls,  mingling  with  the  hum  of 
the  spinning-wheel, as  they  tripped  backward  and  for- 
ward to  the  ca<Ience  of  their  music,  diawing  out  nule.s 
of  thread,  reeling  it  into  skeins  which  thtj  weaver's 
loom  and  shuttli-  was  to  turn  into  thick  lu-avy  cloth  ; 
or  old  grandmother  treading  away  at  her  little  wheel, 
making  it  buz/  as  she  drew  (>ut  the  delicate  fibres  of 
Max,  and  let  it  run  up  the  spintlle  a  tine  and  fveulv 
twisted  thread,  with  which  to  sew  our  garments,  or  to 
make  our  linen;  and  mother,  busy  as  a  bee.  thinking 
of  us  all,  and  never  wear'inir  in  her  endeavours  to  add 
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to  our  comlort — these  arc  pictures  that  stand  out,  clear 
and  distinct,  and  are  often  reverted  to  witli  pleasure 
and  delight.  IJut  though  summer  time  in  the  country 
is  bright  and  beautiful  with  its  broad  meadows  waving 
before  the  western  wind  like  seas  of  green,  and  the 
yellow  corn,  gleaming  in  the  field  where  the  sun-lnirnt 
reapers  are  singing;  though  the  flowers  shed  their 
fragrance,  an<l  the  breeze  sighs  softly  through  the 
branches  overhead  in  monotones,  but  slightly  varied, 
yet  sweet  and  soothing  ;  though  the  wood  is  made 
vocal  with  the  song  of  birds,  and  all  nature  is  jocund 
and  bright — notwithstanding,  all  this,  the  winter, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  the  time  of  our  greatest 
enjoyment.  Winter,  when  "  Old  Gray,"  who  used  to 
scamjtcr  with  me  astride  his  bare  back  down  the  lane, 
stood  munching  liis  fodder  in  the  stall ;  when  the  cat- 
tle, no  longer  lolling  or  brow.sing  in  the  peaceful  shade, 
moved  around  the  barn-yard  witli  humped  backs, 
shakinir  their  heads  at  the  cold  north  wind  ;  when  the 
trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the  icicles 
hung  in  fantastic  rows  along  the  naked  branches,  glit- 
tering like  jewels  in  the  sunshine,  or  rattling  in  the 
northern  blast ;  when  the  ground  was  covered  deep 
with  snow,  and  the  'wind  "  driving  o'er  the  fields," 
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whirled  into  liugc  drifts,  blocking  uj)  the  doors  and 
paths  and  roads  ;  when 

"  The  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river  and  the  heaven, 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's  end  ;  '' 

when  the  frost  silvered  over  the  window-panes,  or 
crept  through  the  cracks  and  holes,  and  fringed  tlieni 
with  its  delicate  fret-work  ;  wlicn  the  storm  raged  and 
liowled  without,  and 

"  Shook  beams  and  rafters  as  it  passed  !  " 

Within,  liappy  fiices  were  gathered  around  the  blazing 
logs  in  the  old  tire-j)lace. 

"  Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without. 
We  sat  the  dean-winged  hearth  about. 
Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar, 
In  bn filed  rage  at  pane  and  do«>r. 
While  thi>  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost  lino  back  with  tropic  heat." 

The  supper  has  been  ch'ared  away,  and  upon  tho 
clean  white  table  is  placed  a  largo  dish  of  ai>ples  and 
a  pitcher  of  cider.  On  either  end  stamls  a  tallow 
Ciindle  in  a  bright  brass  candlestick,  with  an  oxtin- 
gtjisher  attjK'hed  to  each,  and  the  indis|)cnsnblo  snuf- 
f«Ms  and  tray.  Soinetinics  the  tingers  are  made  u.so  of 
in  tho  place  of  the  snutlors;  but  it  is  not  always  .satiii> 
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factory  to  the  siiutler,  as  he  sometimes  burns  himself, 
iuul  hastens  to  snap  liis  finj^'crs  to  get  rid  of  the  burn- 
ing wick.  One  of  tlie  candles  is  apjirojjriated  by 
father,  who  is  quietly  reading  his  paper ;  for  we  had 
newspapers  then,  though  they  would  not  compare  very 
favourably  with  those  of  to-day,  and  we  got  them  only 
once  a  week.  Mother  is  darning  socks.  Grandmother 
is  making  the  knitting  needles  fly,  a.s  though  all  her 
grandchildren  were  stockingless.  The  girls  are  sewing 
and  making  merry  with  the  boys,  and  wc  are  deeply 
engaged  with  our  lessons,  or  what  is  more  likely, 
playing  fox  and  gease. 

"  What  matters  h')w  tlie  night  behaved  ; 
What  matter  how  tlie  iiurth-wincl  raved  ; 
liluw  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  ruddy  hearth-fire's  glow. 


O  time  and  change  !  with  hair  as  gray 

As  Wii3  my  sire's  that  winter  day, 

How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 

Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on  ! 

Ah  brotherj  only  I  and  thou 

Are  left  of  all  the  circle  now — 

The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 

The  titful  fire-light  paled  and  shone, 

Henceforth,  listen  as  we  will. 

The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still.  " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EARLV  SETTLKRS  IN'  rPPER  CANADA— PBOflPEBITY,  NATIONAL 
ANl<  INDIVIDUAL— THE  OLD  HOMES,  WITHOIT  AND  WITHIN  — 
t'ANDLE-MAKINW  —  SlI'ERSTITIONS  AND  OMENS — THE  DKA7H- 
WATCH — OLD  AXMANAfS— BEES — THE  DIVINING  ROD — THE  V.  E. 
LOYALISTS — THEIR  SITFEKINGS  AND  HEROISM — AN  OLD  AND  A 
NEW  I'RM'E  LIST— TRIMITIVK  HOROLOGES — A  .lAUNT  IN  ONE 
OK  THE  CONVENTIONAL  "  CARKIA(iES  "  OK  OLDEN  TIMES— THKX 
AND    NOW — A   NOTE   OK   WARNING. 

rriTIE  .settlement  of  OnUirio,  known  up  to  the  time  of 
-*-  Confederation  as  the  Province  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, or  ( "anada  West,  he^n  in  1784,  so  that  at  the 
date  I  purpose  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  tlio  condition 
and  profjress  of  tlie  country,  it  had  been  settled  forty- 
six  years.  During  those  years — no  insij^nificant  |>eriod 
in  a  sin^de  life,  but  very  small  indeed  in  the  liistory  of  a 
country — the  advance  in  national  prosperity  anil  in  the 
various  items  that  <,'o  to  make  life  pleasant  and  hnppy 
hail  been  marvellous.  The  muscular  arm  of  the  sturdy 
pioneer  Imd  Ihwm  its  \v;iy  into  the  primeval  forest,  and 
turned  the  j^loomy  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  settlets  located  alonjj 
the  shores    of  the    Uiver    JSt.    Uiwrenco,    the    Bav    of 
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Quint<?,  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake  Erie,  and  that,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  tliis  coa.stline  of  a  few  hundred 
miles,  extending  back  but  a  very  sliort  distance — a  long 
narrow  strip  cut  from  the  serried  edge  of  the  bound- 
less woods — comprised  the  settlement  of  Canada  West 
as  it  tlien  existed.  Persistent  hard  work  had  placed 
the  majority  in  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary 
comfort.  Good  houses  had  taken  the  place  of  log 
cabins,  and  substantial  frame  barns  that  of  rude  hovels. 
Hard  fare  and  scanty  raiment  had  given  place  to  an 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  no  people, 
perhaps,  ever  appreciated  these  blessings  with  more 
sincere  thankfulness  or  more  hearty  contentment.  The 
farmer  was  a  strong,  hardy  man,  the  wife  a  ruddy, 
cheerful  body,  careful  of  the  comforts  of  her  house- 
hold. One  table  sufficed  for  themselves  and  their 
servants  or  hired  help.  Meat  was  provided  twice 
and  often  thrice  a  day  :  it  being  more  a  matter  of 
taste  than  economy  as  to  the  number  of  times  it  was 
served.  Fruit  was  abundant,  and  every  matron  prided 
herself  upon  preserving  and  putting  away  quantities 
of  it  for  home  use.  So  that  at  this  time  the  world 
was  moving  smoothly  with  the  people.  An  immense 
track  of  wilderness  had  been  reclaimed,  and  waving 
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fields  and  fruitful  orchards  occupied  its  place.  It  may 
have  seemed  to  them,  and  indeed  I  think  it  did  to  many, 
that  the  sum  of  all  they  could  expect  or  even  desire  in 
this  world  had  been  attained ;  while  we,  who  reinem- 
l»er  those  days,  and  look  hark  over  the  changes  of 
fifty  years,  wonder  how  they  managed  to  endure  life 
at  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  father,  more  from  tlie  force  of 
habit  than  necessity,  perhaps,  continued  to  toil  in  the 
fielil,  antl  the  mother,  moved  by  the  .same  cause,  and 
by  her  maternal  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  her  family, 
still  spent  many  a  long  hour  at  the  loom.  'J'he  son, 
brought  up  to  work,  followed  the  plough,  or  tlid  battle 
with  the  axe,  niakiiig  the  woods  ring  with  his  rapitl 
strokes.  And  as  he  laboured  he  pictur.;d  to  himself 
the  building  of  a  nest  in  the  unbroken  forest  l>ehinil 
the  homestead,  wherein  the  girl  of  his  ehoiiv  figured 
as  the  ct  iitr.d  charm.  The  daughter  who  t«<iled  through 
the  long  siiiiimer's  day  to  the  monotonous  lium  of  the 
spinning  wluel,  di awing  out  and  twisting  the  threads 
that  should  enter  into  the  make-up  of  lier  we«lding 
outfit,  wjis  contented  ami  luijtpy.  The  time  and  cir- 
cmnstanecs  in  which  thry  wert>  placed  presented  noth- 
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ing  bettor,  .'iinl  in  tlitir  estimaticm  tin-  world  had  little 
more  to  oHer  than  they  already  possessed. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  we,  with  our  mmlern 
notions  and  habits,  could  to-day  be  carried  back  into  a 
similar  condition  of  life,  we  would  feel  that  our  lines 
had  fallen  in  anything  but  pleasant  places.  The  Hying 
years,  with  their  changes  and  anxieties,  like  the  con- 
stant dripping  of  water  on  a  stone,  have  worn  off  the 
rough  edges  that  wounded  and  worrie<l  during  their 
progi'css,  and  only  the  sunny  spots,  burned  in  the 
plastic  memory  of  younger  days,  remain. 

The  old  homes,  as  I  remember  them  in  those  days, 
were  thought  palatial  in  their  proportions  and  con- 
veniences, and  so  they  were  as  compareji  with  the  old 
loff  houses.  The  latter  often  still  remained  as  relics 
of  other  days,  but  they  had  been  converted  into  the 
base  use  of  a  cow  stable,  or  a  shelter  for  waggons  and 
farm  implements  during  the  winter.  Their  .succes.sors 
were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  wooden  structures, 
clap- boarded,  and  painted  either  yellow  or  red.  The 
majority,  however,  never  received  any  touching  up  from 
the  painter's  brush,  and  as  the  years  rolled  on  became 
rusty  and  gray  from  the  beating  of  winter's  storms  and 
the  heat  of  summer  s  sun.    The  interior  rarely  di.splayed 
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any  skill  in  arrangement  or  design.  The  living  rooms 
were  generally  of  goodly  size,  with  low  ceilings,  but  the 
sleeping  rooms  were  invariably  small,  with  barely  room 
enough  for  a  large  high-posted  bedstead,  and  a  space 
to  undress  in.  The  exterior  was  void  of  any  archi- 
tectural embellishment,  with  a  steep  roof  pierced  by 
dormer  windows.  The  kitchen,  which  always  seemed 
to  me  liki'  an  after-thought,  was  a  much  lower  part  of 
the  structure,  welded  on  one  end  or  the  other  of  the 
main  body  of  tlie  house,  and  usually  had  a  roof  pro- 
jecting some  distance  over  one  side,  forming  "  the 
stoop."  In  very  many  cases,  the  entrance  to  the 
spacious  cellar,  where  the  roots,  apples,  cider,  and 
other  needs  of  the  houschohl  were  kept,  was  fn>m  this 
through  a  trap  door,  so  that  in  summer  or  winter  the 
good  wife  had  actually  tu  g<t  out  of  dooi^s  when  any- 
thing was  re<|uir(il  for  the  table,  and  that  was  very 
often.  It  really  seemed  as  though  the  old  saying  of 
"  the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home  " 
entered  not  only  into  the  laying  out  of  highways,  but 
into  all  the  domestic  arrangements*.  Economy  of  time 
and  space,  eonvt-nience,  or  anything  to  facilitate  or 
lighten  labour,  does  not  aj»pear  to  have  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  tiie  people.     Work   was  the  noimal  con- 
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tlition  of  their  bL'in^%  and,  a.s  \vc  .see  it  now,  every  tiling 
seems  to  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  prechide  the 
possibility  of  any  idle  moments.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
kitchen  was  iiivariuliiy  a  large  fire-place,  ^vilh  its  wide, 
gaping  month,  an  iron  crane,  with  a  row  of  pothooks  of 
various  lengths,  from  which  to  suspend  the  pots  over  the 
tire,  and  on  the  hearth  a  strong  pair  of  andirons,  flanked 
by  a  substantial  pair  of  tongs  and  a  shovel.  During 
the  winter,  when  the  large  back-log,  often  as  much  as 
two  men  could  handle,  was  brought  in  and  fixed  in  its 
place,  and  a  good  forestick  put  on  the  andirons,  with 
well-split  maple  piled  upon  it  and  set  ablaze  with  dry 
pine  and  chips,  the  old  fire-place  beciime  aglow 
with  cheerful  fire,  and  dispensed  its  heat  through  the 
room.  But  in  extremely  cold  weather  it  sometimes 
happened  that  while  one  side  was  being  roasteil  the 
other  was  pinched  with  cold.  At  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place there  w^as  usually  a  large  oven,  which,  when 
required,  was  heated  by  burning  dry  wood  in  it,  and 
then  the  dough  was  put  into  tin  pans  and  pu.shed  in  to 
be  baked.  Sometimes  the  ovens  were  built  on  frames 
in  the  yard,  and  then  in  wind  or  storm  the  baking  had 
to  be  carried  out  doors  and  in.  Every  kitchen  had 
one  or  more  spacious  cupboards ;  whatever  need  there 
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was  for  other  conveniences,  these  were  always  provifled, 
and  were  well  filled.  The  other  rooms  of  the  house 
were  generally  warmed  by  large  box  stoves.  The  s[)are 
bedrooms  were  invariably  cold,  and  on  a  severe  night  it 
was  like  undressing  out  of  doors  and  jumping  into  a 
snowbank.  I  have  many  a  time  shivered  for  half  an 
hour  before  my  body  could  generate  heat  enough  to 
make  me  comfortable.  The  furniture  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  artistic  design  or  elegance.  It  was  plain 
and  strong,  and  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  having 
originated  either  at  the  carpenter's  bench  or  at  the 
hands  of  some  member  of  the  family,  in  odd  spells  of 
leisure  on  rainy  days.  Necessity  is  axitjmatically  said 
to  be  the  mother  of  invention,  and  as  there  were  no 
furniture  makers  with  any  artistic  skill  or  ta-ste  in  the 
country,  and  as  the  inclination  of  the  people  ran  more  in 
the  direction  of  the  useful  than  the  ornamental,  most  of 
the  domestic  needs  were  of  home  manufacture.  I  have 
a  clear  recollection  of  tin-  pine  Uibles,  with  their  strong 
s(|uaro  legs  tapering  to  the  lloor,  and  of  how  carefully 
they  wtrr  scrMl)bti|.  Table  covers  were  seldom  used, 
and  only  when  there  was  company,  and  then  the  ihrrry 
table  with  its  foKling  leaves  wjvs  brought  out,  and  the 
ptjre  white  liniMi  cloth,  most  likely  tlu*  pro<luctio!\  of 
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tlic  ^'ood  wife's  own  liands,  was  carefully  Hj)rea<l  u\>(n\ 
it.  'J'licn  wime  the  crockery.  Wlio  can  over  forget  the 
blue-edged  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  and  other  dishes 
whereon  indigo  storks  and  mandarins,  or  something 
approaching  a  representation  of  them,  glided  airily  over 
.sky-blue  hills  in  their  picjus  way  from  one  indigo 
pagoda  to  another.  'J'hese  things,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  be  rare  prizes  to  Ceramic  lovers  of  the  present 
day.  The  cutlery  and  silver  consisted  mostly  of  Ixjne- 
handled  knives  and  iron  forks,  and  iron  and  pewter 
spoons.  On  looking  over  an  old  inventory  of  my  grand- 
father's personal  efiects  not  long  since,  I  came  upon 
these  items  :  "  two  pair  of  spoon  moulds,"  and  I 
remembered  melting  pewter  and  making  spoons  with 
these  moulds  wheni  was  very  young.  Cooking  was  done 
in  the  oven,  and  over  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  utensils 
were  a  dinner  pot,  teakettle,  frying  pan  and  skillet 
There  were  no  cooking  stoves.  The  only  washing 
machines  were  the  ordinary  wash  tubs,  soft  .soap,  and 
the  brawny  arms  and  hands  of  the  girls ;  and  the  only 
wringei-s  were  the  strong  wrists  and  firm  grip  that  could 
give  a  vigorous  twist  to  what  pa.ssed  through  the  hands. 
Water  was  drawn  from  the  wells  with  a  bucket 
fastened  to  a  long  slender  pole  attached  to  a  sweep  sus- 
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pcndcJ  to  a  crotch.  Butter,  as  has  aheady  been  inti- 
mated, was  made  in  upri^dit  churns,  and  many  an  liour 
have  I  stood,  with  mother's  apron  pinned  around  me  to 
keep  my  clothes  from  getting  spattered,  pounding  at 
the  stubborn  cream,  when  every  minute  seemed  an  hour, 
thinking  the  butter  would  never  come.  When  evening 
set  in,  we  were  wont  to  draw  around  the  cheerful  tire 
on  the  heartli,  ui-  perhaps  up  to  the  kitchen  table,  and 
read  and  work  by  the  dim  light  of  "tallow  dips," 
placed  in  tin  candlesticks,  or,  on  extra  occa-sions,  in 
brass  or  silver  ones,  with  their  snuflei-s,  titiys  and 
extinguishers.  Now,  we  sit  by  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
coal  oil  lam|)  or  of  gas.  Then,  coal  oil  wius  in  the  far- 
off  future,  and  there  was  not  a  gas  jet  in  Canada,  if 
indeed  in  America.  The  making  of  tallow  camlles, 
l)efore  moulds  were  used,  was  a  slow  and  tiresome  ta.sk. 
Small  sticks  were  used,  about  two  feet  long,  upon  each 
of  which  six  cotton  wicUs,  made  lor  tlu-  purpose,  were 
placid  about  two  inehes  apait,  each  wick  being  from 
ton  to  tweWo  inches  long.  A  largo  kettle  was  next 
partly  filled  with  hot  water,  upon  which  melted  tnllow 
was  poured.  Then,  two  sticks  were  taken  in  the  right 
hand,  and  the  wick  slowly  dippc«l  up  and  down  thnmgh 
the  melted  tallow.     This  process  was  continued  until 
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tliecanillcs  lunl  attained  suincicnt  size,  when  they  were 
put  aside  to  harden,  and  then  taken  off  the  sticks  and 
put  away.  It  re(juired  considerable  practical  experience 
to  make  a  smooth  candle  which  would  burn  evenly  ; 
and  a  sputterinf,'  candle  was  an  abomination.  The  cloth 
with  which  the  male  members  of  the  family  were  clad, 
as  well  as  the  flannel  that  made  the  dresses  and  under- 
clothinfj  for  both,  wa.s  carded,  spun,  and  often  woven 
at  home,  as  was  also  the  flax  that  made  the  linen. 
There  were  no  sewinrj  or  knitting;  machines,  save  the 
deft  hands  that  plied  the  needle.  Carpets  were 
seldom  seen.  The  floors  of  the  spare  rooms,  as  they  were 
called,  were  painted  almost  invariably  with  yellow  ochre 
paint,andthekitchen  floorwaskept  clean  and  white  with 
the  file,  and  sanded.  The  old  chairs,  which,  in  point  of 
comfort,  modern  times  have  in  no  way  improved  upon, 
were  also  of  home  make,  with  thin  round  leg's  and 
splint-bottomed  seats,  or,  what  was  more  common,  elm 
bark  evenly  cut  and  plaited.  Many  a  time  have  I  gone 
to  the  woods  in  the  sprinj^^,  when  the  willow  catkins  in 
the  swamp  and  along  the  side  of  the  creek  turned  from 
silver  to  gold,  and  when  the  clusters  of  linwort  nodded 
above  the  purple-green  leaves  in  the  April   wind,  and 
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taken  the  bark  in  long  .stiii».s  tVoni  tlio  elm  trees  to  re- 
seat the  dilapidated  chairs. 

If  the  lahour-saving  ap|>lianees  were  so  scanty  in- 
doors, they  were  not  more  numerous  outside.  The 
farmer's  implements  were  rude  and  rough.  The  wooden 
plough,  with  its  wrought-iron  share,  liad  not  disap- 
peared, hut  ploughs  with  c-ast-ir(jn  mould-boards,  land- 
sides  and  shares,  were  rapidly  coming  into  use.  These 
Ii.kI  liard-wood  beams,  and  a  sliort  single  liandlc  with 
which  to  guide  them.  They  were  clumsy,  awkward 
things  to  work  with,  as  I  remember  full  w«dl,  and 
though  an  improvement,  it  was  impossible  to  i\o  nice 
work  with  them.  Indeed,  that  ])art  of  the  question 
did  not  receive  much  consideration,  the  principal  «)b- 
jeet  bring  to  get  the  ground  turned  over.  They  wore 
called  [)atent  ploughs.  Drags  were  either  tree  tops  or 
S([uare  wooden  frames  with  iron  teeth.  The  scythe  for 
hay  ami  the  cradle  for  grain,  with  strong  l>acks  an»l 
muscular  arms  to  swing  them,  wi  ii'  the  only  uiowcin 
and  rraptis  known.  The  hand  rakt«  had  not  be»>n 
supersede*!  by  thf  horsi-  rake,  nor  the  hoe  by  the  cul- 
tivator; and  all  through  the  winter,  the  rcgtilar  thump, 
thump  of  the  Hails  on  the  barn  floor  could  be  hoard,  or 
the  trampling  out  of  the  grain  by  the  horsos'  foet.    Tho 
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rattlo  of  the  tatiiiiiit,'  mill  arnKMUiccil  tlic  linisliing  of 
the  task.  Threshing  machines  and  cleaners  were  yet 
to  come. 

It  will  be  seen  i'nmi  what  I  have  said  that  both  in 
the  house  and  out  of  it  work  was  a  stern  and  exactinj^ 
master,  whose  demands  were  incessant,  satisfied  only 
by  the  utmost  diligence.  It  was  siinply  by  this  that 
so  much  was  accomplished.  It  is  true  there  were 
other  incentives  that  gave  force  to  the  wills  and  nerves 
to  the  arms  which  enabled  our  forefathers  to  overcome 
the  numberless  arduous  tasks  that  demanded  attention 
daily  throughout  the  year.  All  the  inventions  that 
have  accumulated  so  rapidl}'  for  the  last  twenty  years 
or  more,  to  lighten  the  burden  and  facilitate  the  ac- 
complishment of  labour  and  production,  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  all  classes,  were  unknown  fifty 
years  ago.  Indeed  many  of  the  things  that  seem  so 
simple  and  uninteresting  to  us  now,  as  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  show  furthej*  on,  were  then  hidden  in  the 
future.  Take  for  example  the  very  common  and  indis- 
pensable article,  the  Inciter  match,  to  the  absence  of 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Its  simple 
method  of  producing  fire  had  never  entered  the  imagi- 
nation of  our  most  gifted  sires.     The  only  way  known 
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to  them  was  the  primitive  one  of  rubbing  two  sticks  to- 
gether and  producing  fire  by  friction — a  somewhat 
tedious  process — or  with  a  flint,  a  lieavy  jack-kiiift.-, 
and  a  bit  of  punk,  a  fungous  growth,  the  best  of  wiiidi 
for  this  purpose  is  obtained  from  the  beech.  (Jun  Hints 
were  most  generally  used.  One  of  these  was  phicc  1 
on  a  bit  of  dry  punk,  and  held  firmly  in  the  left  hand, 
while  the  back  of  the  closed  blade  of  the  knife  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  flint  by  a  (juick  downward 
stroke  of  the  right  hand  jiroduced  a  shower  of  spirky., 
some  of  which,  falling  on  tlu-  punk,  would  ignite;  and 
thus  a  fire  was  produced.  In  the  winter,  if  the  fire  went 
out,  tliere  were,  as  I  have  already  stated, but  two  alterna- 
tives— cither  the  Hint  and  steel,  or  a  run  to  a  nei-  h- 
bour's  house  for  live  coals. 

There  were  many  superstitious  notions  current  anu»n" 
the  [)eoplo  in  those  days.  Many  an  mniii  both  ft^rgood 
an«l  evil  was  sincerely  l>elievetl  in,  which  even  yet  in 
(piiet  [)laces  tin  Is  a  lodgement  wliere  the  suhuolii  aster 
has  not  bicn  much  abroad.  \U\i  the  half  century  that 
has  passed  away  has  seen  tho  last  of  nuiny  a  foolish 
notion.  A  belief  in  omens  was  not  confined  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  f'»r  brave  men  have  been  known  to 
tremble  at  seeing  a   wiuding-.sheet  in  a  candl.-.    and 
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learned  men  to  gather  their   little  ones  around  them, 
fearing  that  one   would  be  snatched  away,  because  a 
dog  outside  took  a  fancy  to  howl  at  the  moon.     And 
who  has  not  heard  the  remark  when  a  smlden  shiver 
cnn.e  over  one,  that  an  enemy  was  then  walking  over 
the  spot  whicli  would  be  his  grave  ?     Or  who  has  not 
noticed  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  death  watch — the 
noise,  resembling  the   ticking  of  a  watch,  made  by  a 
harmless  little  insect  in  the  wall — or  the  saying  that  if 
thirteen  sit  down  to  table,  one  is  sure  to  die  within  a 
year  ?     Somebody  has  said  there  is  one  case  when  he 
believed  this  omen  to  be  true,  and  that  is  when  thir- 
teen sit  down  to  dinner  and  there  is  only  enough  for 
twelve.     There  was  no  end  to  bad  omens.     It  was  bad 
luck  to  see  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  over  the 
left  shoulder,  but  if  seen  over  the  right  it  was  the 
reverse.      It  is  well  known  that  the  moon  has  been 
supposed  to  exercise  considerable   influence  over  our 
])lanet,  among  the  chief  of  which  are  the  tides,  and 
it   was    believed   also   to    have   a   great   deal    to   do 
with  much  smaller  matters.     There  are  few  who  have 
not  seen  on  the  first  page   of  an  almanac  the  curious 
picture  representing  a  nude  man  with  exposed  bowels, 
and  surrounded  with  the  zodiacal  signs.     This  was  al- 
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ways  found  in  tlie  old  almanacs,  and  indeed  they  would 
l>e  altoirc'ther  unsideable  without  it  and  the  weather 
forecast.  How  often  have  I  seen  the  almanac  coiLsulted 
as  to  whether  it  was  going  to  he  fair  or  stormy,  cold 
or  hot ;  how  often  seen  the  mother  studying  the  pic- 
tures when  she  wished  to  wean  her  babe.  If  she  found 
the  change  of  the  moon  occurred  when  the  sign  was  in 
Aries  or  Gemini  or  Taurus,  all  of  which  were  sup|)osed 
to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  on  any  part  of  the  Injily 
above  the  heart,  she  would  defer  the  matter  utitil  a 
chan«re  came,  when  the  sign  would  be  in  Virgo  or  Li- 
bra,  considering  it  extremely  dangerous  to  undertiike 
the  operation  in  the  former  case.  The  wife  was  not 
alone  in  this,  for  the  husband  waited  for  a  certain  time 
in  the  moon  to  sow  his  jieas — that  is,  if  he  wished  to 
ensure  a  good  crop.  He  also  thought  it  unlucky  to  kill 
hogs  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,  because  the  jxirk  wouKl 
shrink  and  wiiste  in  the  l»oiling.  The  finding  of  an  old 
hoi-seshoe  wasii  sure  sign  of  goo«l  luck,  and  it  was  (|uito 
common  to  see  one  nailed  up  over  the  tlo»ir.  It  is 
said  that  the  late  Horace  (ireeley  always  kept  a  rusty 
one  over  the  door  of  his  sanctum.  To  Injgin  anything 
on  Friday  was  sure  to  end  badly.  I  had  an  esteemed 
friend,  the  late  slu  rill*  of  the  county  of  ,  who 
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faitlifiilly  believed  this,  and  adhered  to  it  u\t  u»  the 
time  of  his  death.  May  was  coiLsidered  an  unlucky 
month  to  marry  in,  and  when  I  was  thinking,'  of  thii* 
matter  a  number  of  yeai-s  later,  and  wished  the  event 
to  occur  during  the  month,  my  wish  wjts  objected  to 
on  this  ground,  and  the  ceremony  deferred  until  June 
in  consequence. 

It  is  said  that  the  honey  bee  came  to  America  with 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  I  am 
unprepared  to  say.  If  it  Ijc  true,  then  there  were 
loyalists  among  them,  for  they  found  their  way  to 
Canada  with  the  U.  E.'s,  and  contributed  very  consid- 
erably to  the  enjoyment  of  the  table.  Short-cake  and 
honey  were  things  not  to  be  despised  in  thtj.se  days,  I 
remember.  There  was  a  curioas  custom  that  prevailed 
of  blowing  horns  and  pounding  tin  pans  to  keep  the 
bees  from  going  away  when  swarming.  The  custom 
is  an  Old  Country  one,  I  fanc}'.  The  reaJer  will 
remember  that  Dickens,  in  "  Little  Dorrit,"  makes 
Ferdinand  Barnacle  say  :  "  You  really  have  no  idea 
how  the  human  bees  will  swarm  to  the  beating  of  any 
old  tin  kettle." 

Another  peculiar  notion   prevailed  with  ^respect  to 
discovering  the  proper  jjlace  to  dig  wells.     Tlierc  were 
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certain  persons,  I  do  not  remember  what  they  were 
called,  whether  water  doctors  or  water  witches,  who 
professed  to  he  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  hazel 
crotched  twig,  which  was  held  firmly  in  both  hands 
with  the  crotch  inverted,  to  tell  where  a  well  should 
be  sunk  with  a  certainty  of  findintj  water.  The  pro- 
cess was  simply  to  walk  about  with  the  twijj  thus  held, 
and  when  the  right  place  was  reached,  the  forked  twig 
wouM  turn  downwards,  however  firmly  held  ;  and  on 
the  strength  of  this,  digging  would  l»e  commenced  in 
the  place  indicated.  A  curious  featun-  about  this  was 
tlint  there  were  liut  very  few  in  whose  hands  the  ex- 
periment would  work,  an<l  hence  the  water  discoverer 
was  a  pei-son  of  some  repute.  I  never  myself  witnessed 
the  performance,  but  it  was  of  conunon  occurence.* 

The  people  of  to-day  will  no  doubt  smile  at  these 
reminiscences  of  a  |)ast  age,  and  think   lightly  of  the 


'The  reader  will  remenilwr  the  orcnit  operations  of  Dntiaterawirel  In 
the  Nevcnteonth  eh;ii)tcr  of  Scott'n  Antujuarj/.  "  In  truth,  th*  (}<>niiiut 
WON  now  Kot  to  a  little  cojim-  thicket  at  immo  <HiiUvnci<  from  the  ntino, 
whfTd  hi'  lifTotti'il  l.tiMily  to  Hfiin-li  for  mich  a  witnd  »m  whotiM  miit  tho 
l>uri>oMo  of  liJM  iiivhti'iv:  nml  nftiT  rutting  off  a  nnmll  twij:  of  haxpl  ler 
niiii.ktiiii;  ill  :i  forluil  i-iul,  which  ho  pronounctti  to  |mij<<..hi<  tho  \irtiio 
proiwr  for  thi<  )<x|H>rinii<iit  thftt  hn  wrm  alHuit  to  oxhihit.  hoMink'  th«» 
forked  cuiU  of  th«>  wnn.l  iwh  In'twoon  tho  finKrr  ami  the  thiiinh.  and 
IhuM  ko'pinK  tin*  nwl  M|)^i^dlt,  h«>  pn>c<HHlo<l  to  iMW'e  the  niinvU  aialM," 
Ac  Ho  It  will  !»«'  pcen  that  we  had  Canadian  unccrfoioni  of  l>otwt(T- 
•  wivi'l  in  my  tinii\  hut  wo  ha<l  no  Dldhm-k*. 
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life  surroimclinfTs  of  these  early  pioneei-s  of  the  Pro- 
vince. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  condi- 
tion of  life  was  that  of  the  fii^st  remove  from  the  bush 
and  the  log  cabin.  There  was  abundance,  witliout 
luxury,  and  it  was  so  widely  different  from  the  struggle 
of  earlier  years  that  the  people  were  contented  and 
happy.  "No  people  on  earth,"  says  Mr.  THilx)t,  in 
1S23,  "live  better  than  the  Canadians,  so  far  as  eating 
and  drinking  justify  the  use  of  the  expression,  for  they 
may  be  truly  said  to  fare  sumptuously  ever}^  day. 
Their  breakfast  not  unfrcquently  consists  of  twelve  or 
foui'teen  different  ingi'edients,  which  are  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  nature.  Green  tea  and  fried  pork,  honey- 
comb and  salted  salmon,  pound  cake  and  pickled 
cucumbers,  stewed  chickens  and  apple-tarts,  maple 
molasses  and  pease-pudding,  gingerbread  and  sour- 
crout,  are  to  be  found  at  almost  every  table.  The 
dinnei-  differs  not  at  all  from  the  breakfast,  and  the 
afternoon  repast,  wliich  they  term  supper,  is  equally 
sulistantial." 

The  condition  of  the  Province  in  1830  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  pre-eminently  satisfactory  to  its  in- 
habitants. Tliat  a  people  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  in  most  cases  destitute  of  the  common 
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needs  of  ordinary  life,  should  have  come  into  a  vast 
wilderness,  and,  in  the  course  of  forty-six  yeai-s,  have 
founded  a  country,  and  placed  themselves  in  circum- 
stances of  comfort  and  independence,  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  century.  The  struggles 
and  trials  of  the  first  settlers  must  ever  bo  a  subject  of 
deepest  interest  to  every  true  Canadian,  and,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  power  of  fixed  principles  upon  the 
action  of  men,  there  are  few  things  in  the  worM's 
history  that  surpass  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many,  nay  most,  of  the  fjimilies  who  came  here  had, 
prior  to  ami  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  been  men 
of  means  and  position.  All  these  advantages  they 
were  forced  to  abandon.  They  came  into  this  country 
with  empty  hands,  accepted  the  liberality  of  the  British 
Government  for  two  yeai*s,  an<l  went  to  work.  Provi- 
dence smiled  upon  their  toils,  and  in  the  year  of  which 
I  speak  they  had  grown  into  a  prosperous  and  hai>py 
people. 

The  social  aspect  of  things  had  eliangrd  but  little. 
The  habits  and  customs  of  early  days  still  remained. 
The  position  of  the  inhabitant.s  was  one  of  exigency. 
The  absorbing  desire  to  succeed  kept  theuj  at  honie. 
They   knew    but    little   of    what    was   passing   in   the 
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world  outsiflo,  and  as  a  general  tiling  they  can-d  Icsh. 
'I'liriv  cliicf  itit(  rest,  was  contreil  in  the  common  wel- 
faro,  and  cacli  contiihutcd  liis  or  her  share  of  intel- 
ligonco  and  sagacity  to  further  any  ])lans  that  were 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  good.  Every  day 
called  for  some  new  expedient  in  which  the  comfort  or 
advantage  of  the  whole  was  concerned,  for  there  were 
no  positions  save  those  accorded  to  worth  and  intellect. 
Till'  sufferings  or  misfortunes  of  a  neighboiu',  as  well 
as  his  tnjoynients,  were  participated  in  l>y  all.  Know- 
ledge and  aliility  were  respectfully  looked  up  to,  yet 
those  who  possessed  these  seemed  hardly  conscious  of 
their  gifts.  The  frequent  occasions  which  called  for 
the  exercise  of  the  mind,  sharpened  sagacity,  and  gave 
strength  to  character.  Avarice  and  vanity  were  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits.  Of  money  there  was  little. 
Dross  was  coar.se  and  plain,  and  was  not  suhject  to 
the  whims  or  caprices  of  fashion.  The  girls,  from  the 
examples  set  them  hy  their  mothers,  were  industrious 
and  constantly  employed.  Pride  of  birth  was  unknown, 
and  the  affections  flouri.shed  fair  and  vigorously,  un- 
checked by  the  thorns  and  brambles  with  which  our 
minds  are  cui-sed  in  the  advanced  stage  of  refinement 
of  the  present  day. 
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The  secret  of  tlicir  success,  if  tlnTe  was  any  secret 
in  it,  was  tlio  economy,  industry  and  moderate  watits 
of  every  member  of  the  household.  The  clotliin;;  ami 
living'  were  th(^  outcome  of  the  f.uin.  Most  of  tlic 
ordinary  implements  ami  requirements  foi-  hoth  were 
procured  at  home.  The  neighhourini;  hlacksmith 
made  the  axes,  loj^ging-chains  and  tools.  He  irone<l 
the  wag<.(ons  and  sleighs,  and  receivt'd  his  pay  from 
the  cellar  and  hain.  Almost  every  farmer  had  his 
w<»rk-ltench  and  earpcnter's  tools,  which  he  could  han- 
dl«!  to  advantage,  as  well  as  a  shoemaker's  bench  ;  and 
during  the  long  evenings  of  the  fall  and  winter  would 
devote  some  of  his  time  to  mending  lH)ots  or  repairing 
harness.  Soujetimes  the  old  log-house  was  turned  into 
a  blacksmith  shop.  'I  his  was  the  ease  with  the  first 
home  of  my  grandfather, and  his  seven  sons  couM  turn 
their  hands  to  any  hade,  and  do  pretty  good  work. 
If  the  iiiiirs  clothes  were  not  made  by  a  member  of 
the  household,  they  were  m.xb'  in  the  house  by  a  sew- 
ing girl,  or  a  loving  tailor,  and  the  boots  and  sho<\s 
were  made  by  cobblers  of  the  same  itinenuit  strijx*. 
Many  of  the  productions  of  the  farm  were  un'^aleublc. 
owing  to  the  want  of  large  towns  for  a  market.  Trade, 
such  as  then  existed,  was  e.u  ri...|  on  mostly  by  a  system 
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of  harter.  Tlie  refuse  apples  from  the  orchard  were 
tuiiu'il  into  (Uilcr  ami  vinegar  for  the  table,  'i'he  skins 
of  the  cattle,  calves  and  sheep  that  were  slaughtered 
for  the  wants  of  the  family,  were  taken  to  the  tan- 
ners, who  dressed  them,  and  returned  half  of  each 
hide.  The  currency  of  the  day  W5i.s  Ihnn-,  pork  and 
potash.  The  first  two  were  in  demand  for  the  lura- 
hermcn's  shanties,  and  the  last  went  to  Montreal  for 
export.  The  ashes  from  the  house  and  the  log-heaps 
were  either  leached  at  home,  and  the  lye  boiled  down 
in  the  large  potash  kettle.s — of  which  .almost  every 
farmer  had  one  or  two — and  converted  into  potash, 
or  became  a  perquisite  of  the  wife,  and  were  carried 
to  the  ashery,  where  they  were  exchanged  for  crockery 
or  something  for  the  house.  Wood,  save  the  large 
oak  and  pine  timber,  was  valueless,  and  was  cut  down 
and  Iturncd  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

I  am  enabled  to  give  a  list  of  prices  current  at  that 
time  of  a  number  of  things,  from  a  domestic  account- 
book,  and  an  auction  sale  of  my  grandfather's  pei-sonal 
estate,  after  his  death  in  1829.  The  term  in  use  for  an 
auction  then  was  vendue. 

1830.  1880. 

A  good  horse  $80  00  ?120  00 

Yoke  of  oxen  75  00  100  00 

Milch  cow 10  00  30  00 
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1830.  1880, 

A  hog §2  00  *  5  GO 

ABheep 2  00  .')  00 

Hay,  per  ton 7  00  12  00 

Pork,  per  bbl 15  00  12  00 

Flour,  per  cwt 3  00  :l  00 

Ileef           t,         3  r,0  COO 

Mutton     „        3  00  r,  OO 

Turkeyn,  each 1  ;">0 

DucltH,  per  pair 1  00 

Geese,  each  80 

Chickens,  per  jiair 40 

Wheat,  per  buHhel 1  (X)  108 

Rye               .,            70  S.". 

Barley          .,             :V)  1   00 

PeaK             "             40  70 

OatH              I.             37  :■.•> 

PotatocH       ..             40  35 

Apples         II            ."•O  r>0 

lintter,  jh-T  iM>un(l  14  '_'"> 

Cheeae         ..             17 

Lard              M                                                  :.  12 

Kkki^i  I'er  dozen   10  St 

Woml,  per  cortl   100  .")  00 

Calf  HkinH,  each   1(H) 

Sheep  skins,  each 100 

Went  India  niolassoa 80  .">0 

'iVtt,  jier  piiund 80  lU) 

Tobacco .    .         2*1  .">0 

Honey 10  -'"i 

OyBti-rn,  i>er  quart 80  40 

Men'H  BtronK  bootM,  iwr  i)air .3  00 

I'ort  wine,  per  K'allon 80  2  7*> 

llran.ly             ..             ISO  4  00 

Kiiin                 n             1  00  3  00 

Whisky            M             40  1  40 

( irry  cotton,  per  ynicl    II  10 

Calico                                                                                   -O  IJ 

Naiin,  1  cr  pountl 14  4 
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Vc;:,'ctal)los  worn  unsaleable,  and  so  were  many  other 
tliinL,'s  fill-  wliirli  tli(!  ranucr  now  fm<ls  si  rea<ly  niarkc't. 
Till-  wajijos  ])ai<l  to  a  man  were  from  eight  to  ton  <lollai*s, 
ami  a  ^irl  fiom  two  to  three  dollars,  per  month.  For 
a  (lay's  W(jrk,  except  in  harvest  time,  from  fifty  U) 
seventy-five  cents  was  the  ordinary  rate.  Money  was 
reckoned  by  £.  s.  d.  Halifax  ctirroncy,  to  distinmiish  it 
from  the  pound  sterlinfj.  The  former  wa.s  e<jual  to 
•S4.00,  and  the  latter,  as  now,  to  i?4.87. 

Clocks  were  not  common.  It  is  true,  in  most  of  the 
l)etter  class  of  old  homos  a  stately  old  timo-piete,  whose 
face  nearly  reached  the  ceiling,  stt)od  in  the  hall  or 
sitting-room,  and  measured  off  the  hours  with  slow  and 
steady  beat.  But  the  most  common  time-piece  wa.s  a 
line  cut  in  the  floor,  and  when  the  sun  touched  his 
meridian  height  his  rays  were  cast  along  this  mark 
through  a  crack  in  the  door ;  and  thus  the  hour  of 
noon  was  made  known.  A  few  ^-ears  later  the  irre- 
pressible Yankee  invaded  the  country  with  his  wooden 
clocks,  and  supplied  the  want.  My  father  bought  one 
which  is  still  in  existence  (though  I  think  it  has  got 
past  keeping  time),  and  paid  ten  pounds  for  it ;  a  bet- 
ter one  can  be  had  now  for  as  many  .shillings. 
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The  kitchen  door,  which,  a.s  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  very  often  divided  in^the  middle,  so  that 
the  upper  part  could  he  oj)ened  ami  the  lower  hall" 
kept  closed,  was  the  general  entrance  to  the  house, 
and  was  usually  provided  with  a  wooJen  latch,  whicli 
was  lifted  from  the  outside  by  a  leather  string  put 
through  the  door.  At  night,  when  the  family  retired, 
the  string  was  pulled  in  and  the  iloor  was  fastened 
agiiinst  any  one  from  the  outside.  From  this  origin- 
ated the  saying  that  a  friend  would  always  find  the 
string  on  the  latch. 

(Jarriages  were  not  kept,  for  the  sinijile  reason  that 
the  farmer  .seldom  had  occasion  to  use  tliem.  He  rarely 
wi'iit  frtjm  houie,  aud  when  he  iliil  hu  mounted  his 
horse  or  drove  in  Ins  lumbt'r-wa'f;ion  to  market  or  to 
meeting.  He  usually  had  one  or  two  waggon-chairs, 
as  they  were  aiUed,  which  would  hold  two  persons  very 
comfortably.  Tliese  were  put  in  the  waggon  and  a 
bullalo  skin  thrown  over  them,  atid  then  the  vehicle 
was  ecpiippud  for  the  Sunday  drive.  There  was  a 
light  waggon  kept  for  the  old  people  to  drive  about  in, 
the  box  of  which  rested  on  the  axles.  The  scut,  how- 
over,  was  secured  to  wooden  springs,  which  made  it 
somewhat  more  comfortable  to  ride  in.     A  specimen  of 
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this  kiiul  of  carriaj^fc  was  sliowii  l»y  tlio  York  Pioneers 
at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  this  city.  I  have  a  clear 
recollection  of  the  most  connnon  carriage  kept  in  those 
days,  and  of  my  first  ride  in  one.  I  was  so  deli<^hted 
that  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  One  Saturday  after- 
noon, my  father  and  mother  determined  to  visit  Grand- 
father C ,  some  six  miles  distant.     We  were  made 

ready — that  is  to  say,  my  sister  and  self — and  the 
"  yoke"  was  put  to.  Our  carriage  had  but  two  wheels, 
the  most  fa,shionablc  mode  then,  and  no  steel  springs  ; 
neither  was  the  body  hung  upon  straps.  There  was 
no  cover  to  the  seat,  which  was  unique  in  its  way,  and 
original  in  its  get-up.  Neither  was  there  a  well-padded 
cushion  to  sit  on,  or  a  back  to  recline  against.  It  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  limber  board  jjlaced  across 
from  one  side  of  the  V)Ox  to  the  othor.  My  father  took 
his  seat  on  the  right,  the  place  invariably  accorded  to 
the  driver — wc  did  not  kt-op  a  coachman  then — my 
mother  and  sister,  the  hitter  being  an  infant,  sat  on 
the  opposite  side,  while  I  was  wedged  in  the  middle 
to  keep  me  from  tumbling  out.  My  father  held  in  his 
hand  a  long  slender  wliip  (commonly  called  a  "  gad  ") 
of  blue  beech,  with  which  he  touched  the  off-side 
animal,  and  said,  "  Haw  Buck,  gee-'long."    The  "  yoke  " 
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obeyed,  and  brought  us  safely  to  our  journey's  end  in 
the  course  of  time.  Many  and  many  a  pleasant  ride 
have  1  had  since  in  far  more  sumptuous  vehicles,  but 
none  of  them  has  left  such  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
recollection. 

The  houses  were  almost  invariably  inclosed  with  a 
picket  or  board  fence,  with  a  small  yaid  in  fiuut. 
Shade  and  ornamental  trees  were  not  in  much  repute. 
All  around  lay  the  "  boundless  contiguity  of  .shade  ;  " 
but  it  awakent'd  no  poetic  sentiment.  To  them  it  had 
been  a  standing  menace,  which  had  cost  the  expt-ntli- 
ture  of  their  best  energii-s,  year  after  year,  to  pu.sh 
further  and  further  back.  The  time  had  not  come 
for  ornamenting;  their  ''rounds  and  fields  with  shrubs 
and  trees,  unless  they  coidd  minister  to  their  comfort 
in  a  more  substantial  way.  The  gardens  were  generally 
Well  suppru'd  with  cuiiant  and  go()sel>erry  bu.shes. 
Pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  as  well  as  the  orchard 
itself,  were  close  at  hand.  Ilaspberries an«l  stmwUTries 
were  abundant  in  every  new  clearing.  The  siip-bush 
furnisheil  the  sugar  ami  maple  molas,He.H.  So  that  most 
of  the  re<|uisites  for  good  living  were  within  ea.sy 
hail. 
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Tliu  tirst  concLTM  of  a  thrifty  I'anaer  was  to  possess 
a  large  liain,  with  uiit-huuses  or  sheds  attached  for 
liis  liav  and  straw,  and  lor  tlic  protection  of  his  stock 
durin<^  the  coM  and  stormy  weather  of  fall  and  win- 
tor.  Linnber  cost  hin»  nothing,  save  the  labour  of 
getting  it  out.  There  was,  therefore,  hut  little  to  pre- 
vent him  from  having  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
house  his  erops,  and  as  the  proL-e.ss  of  threshing  was 
slow  it  necessitated  more  .space  than  is  recjuired  now. 
The  granai'y,  pig-pen  and  corn- crib  were  usually  sep- 
aiute.  The  number  and  extent  of  buildings  on  a  Hour- 
isliing  homestead,  inclosed  with  strong  board  fences, 
covered  a  wide  area,  but  the  barns,  with  their  enor- 
mous peaked  roofs,  and  tlie  houses,  with  their  dormer 
windows  looking  out  from  their  steep  sides,  have 
nearly  all  disappeared,  or  have  been  transformed  into 
more  modern  .shaj)e. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  lind  much  resemblance  be- 
tween the  well-ordered  house  of  the  thriving  farmer 
of  to-day  and  that  of  half  a  century  ago.  In  the 
first  place  the  house  itself  is  designed  with  an  eye  to 
convenience  and  comfort.  There  is  more  or  less  archi- 
tectural taste  disi)layed  in  its  external  appearance.  It 
is  kept  carefully  painted.     The  yawning  fireplace  in 
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the  kitclien,  with   its  row  of   pots,  has   disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  the  most  approved  cooking-stove  or 
range,  with  its  multifarious  appendages,  is  found.     On 
the  walls  liang  numherless  appliances  to  aid  in  cotjk- 
iiiif.      Wasliiug-mafliiiiis,   wiiiiL,'ers,    iinprovcil   ehmns, 
and    many   other    lulxdir  saving   anangeini'nts   rrndcr 
the   task   of  the  house-wife  comparativtdy  easy,  and 
enable    her    to   accomplish    much    more    work    in    a 
shorter   time    than    the    dear   old    grandmother   ever 
dreamed  of  in  the  higliest  flights  of  her  imagination. 
Her  cupboards  are  (illud  with  china  and  earthenware 
of  the  latest  pattern.     Powtir  ])lati.'s  and  buck-handled 
knives  have   vatiishcd,  and   ivory  han<llrd  cutkry  has 
taken  tlitir  placfs.      ilritannia  nidal  and  pewter  s|)0(>ns 
have  been  sent  t()  the  nirlting-pot,  and  iron  forks  have 
given    place  to  niekel  and   silver  ones,     'i'lie  njd   fm- 
niluie  has  f(»unil  its  w:iy  to  the  garn-t,  and  the  hou.so 
is  furnished  from  the   wjire-nioins  of  the  best  makei-s. 
Kaney  carpets  et)ver  the   floor  of  every   room.      The 
old    high-posted   bedsteads,   which   almost   recpiired   a 
laddei-  to  get  iuto,  Went  to  the  lumber  ]:eap  l«>ng  ago. 
and   1"\\ ,  sumptuous  coueiies   take  their  places.     The 
great  feather   tick    has   been   converted    ii.to  the  more 

luallhy  mattress,  and    the  straw    tick  and  c  nds  h:ive 

II 
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l»cen  replaced  by  sprin;,'  liottonis.  It  used  to  \>e  quite 
an  arduous  undertaking,  I  remember,  to  put  up  one 
of  those  old  beds.  One  person  took  a  wrench,  kept 
for  that  purpose,  and  drew  up  the  cord  with  it  as  ti<^ht 
as  he  could  at  every  hole,  and  another  followed  with 
a  hammer  and  pin,  which  was  driven  into  the  hole 
through  which  the  end  jtassed  to  hold  it ;  and  so  you 
went  on  round  the  be<l,  until  the  cord  was  all  drawn 
as  tight  as  it  could  possibly  be.  Now  a  bedstead  can 
be  taken  down  and  put  up  in  a  few  moments  by  one 
person  with  the  greatest  ea.se.  The  dresses  of  both 
mother  and  daughters  are  made  according  to  the  latest 
styles,  and  of  the  best  material.  The  family  ride  in 
their  carriage,  with  tine  horses,  and  richly-plated  har- 
ness. The  boys  arc  sent  to  college,  and  the  girls  are 
polished  in  city  boarding-schools.  On  the  farm  the 
change  is  no  less  marked.  The  grain  is  cut  and  bound 
with  reaping  machines,  the  grass  with  mowing  ma- 
chines, and  raked  with  hoi-se  rakes.  Threshing  ma- 
chines thresh  ami  clean  the  grain.  The  farmer  has 
machines  for  planting  and  sowing.  The  hoe  is  laid 
aside,  and  his  corn  and  root  crops  are  kept  clean  with 
cultivators.  His  ploughs  and  drags  do  better  work 
with  more  ease  to  himself  and  his  team.     He  has  dis- 
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covered  that  lie  can  k<.-o{)  improved  stock  at  less  ex- 
pense, and  at  far  gieater  profit.  In  fact,  the  whole 
system  of  farming  and  farm  labour  has  advanced  with 
the  same  rapid  strides  that  everything  else  has  done  ; 
and  now  one  man  can  accomplish  more  in  the  same 
time,  and  do  it  hotter,  than  half  a  dozen  couM  fifty 
years  ago. 

Musical  instruments  were  almost  unknown  except 
by  name.  A  stray  fuldler,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
was  al)Out  the  only  musician  that  ever  delighted  the 
ear  of  young  or  old  in  those  days.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  a  piano  in  the  Province.  If  there  were  any 
their  number  was  so  small  that  they  could  have  been 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Now,  every  ))0use 
in  the  land  with  any  pretension  to  the  ordinary  con\- 
forts  of  life  has  either  a  piano  or  a  melodeon,  and  every 
fanner's  (laughter  of  any  position  can  run  over  the  keys 
with  as  much  easi^  and  eth'ct  as  a  city  belle.  Passing 
along  one  of  our  streets  not  long  since,  I  heanl  sonie 
one  playing  in  a  room  adjoining  a  little  grocery  stoiv. 
My  attention  was  arrested  by  the  skill  of  the  player, 
and  the  tine  tone  of  the  instrtiment.  While  I  wa.s 
listening,  a  couple  of  ladies  jm.sscd,  one  of  whom  said. 
"  I  do  wonder  if  they  have  got  a  piano  here."     "  Why 
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not,"  siiiil  tlic  other,  "  tlio  poa-init-man  f»n  Street 

has  oin',  ami  I  (h)n't  see  wliy  every  one  else  shouhln't 
have." 

I  think  .ill  who  have  marked  the  changes  that  liave 
taken  plaec  ilnrinj^f  tlie  half  eentnry  which  is  gone,  will 
admit  tliat  wc  arc  a  mnch  faster  people  than  oiii- 
fathers  were.  We  have  jinniied  from  change  to  change 
witli  marvellous  rapidity.  We  could  never  endure  the 
patient  plodding  way  they  travelled,  nor  the  toil  and 
privation  they  went  through  ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  us,  perhaps,  that  they  preceded  us.  Would  it  not 
he  well  for  us  occasionally  to  stej)  aside  from  the  hustle 
and  haste  which  surrounds  us,  and  look  hack.  There 
are  many  valuahle  lessons  to  he  gathered  from  the  [lage.s 
of  tlie  past,  an<l  it  might  he  well,  perhaps,  were  we  to 
temper  our  anxiety  to  rise  in  the  .social  scale  with  some  of 
the  sterling  qualities  that  characterized  our  progenitors. 
Our  smart  hoys  now-a-days  are  far  too  clever  to  pui^sue 
the  patlis  which  their  fathers  trod,  and  in  too  many 
cases  hegin  the  career  of  life  as  second  or  third-rate 
professional  men  or  merchants,  while  our  daughters  are 
too  frequently  turned  into  ornaments  for  the  parlour. 
Wc  know  that  fifty  years  ago  the  hoys  had  to  work 
early  and  late.     West  of   Ens,dand  hrovl  hiths  and  fine 
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French  fabiii-.s  were  things  tliat  rarely,  indeed,  julorned 
their  jjersons.  Fa.shiona))le  tailors  and  young  gentle- 
men, according  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term, 
are  comparatively  modern  institntions  in  Canada. 
Fancy  for  a  moment  one  of  uur  young  swells,  with  his 
fashionable  suit,  gold  watch,  chain,  and  rings,  ])atent 
leather  boots  and  kid  gloves,  and  topped  oH'  witii 
Christie's  latest  headgear,  driving  up  to  grandfather's 
door  in  a  covered  buggy  and  plated  harness,  tifty  yeais 
ago!  What  would  have  been  said,  think  you  '.  My 
impression  is  that  his  astonishment  would  have  been 
too  great  to  find  expression.  The  old  man,  no  doubt, 
would  have  scratched  his  head  in  utter  bewilderment, 
and  the  old  lady  would  have  pushetl  up  lier  specs  in 
order  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  new  revelation,  and 
possibly  n)ight  have  exclaimed,  "  I)id  yon  ever  see  the 
beat  r'  'I'hc  girls,  1  have  n(^  doubt,  would  have 
responded  to  their  mother's  ejaculation  ;  and  the  boys, 
if  at  hand,  would  have  laughed  outrigiit. 

My  remarks,  so  far,  have  been  i-ontined  altogether  to 
the  countiy  settlements,  and  lifiy  years  ago  that  was 
aliout  all  theie  was  in  this  Province.  Kingston  was. 
in  fact,  the  only  town.  Tlie  other  pliu-es,  whieh  Imvo 
far  outstrip|ietl  it  sine*.',  were  only  commencing,  us  wo 
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shall  .see  presently.  Kingston  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance,  owing  to  its  being  a  garrison  town  ; 
and  its  position  at  the  foot  of  lake  navigation  gave 
promise  of  future  greatness.  'J'he  difference  between 
town  and  country  life  as  yet  was  not  very  marked, 
except  with  the  few  officers  and  officials.  Clothes  of 
finer  and  more  expensive  materials  were  worn,  and  a 
little  more  polish  and  refinement  were  noticeable.  The 
professional  man's  office  was  in  his  house,  and  the 
merchant  lived  over  his  store.  He  dealt  in  all  kinds  of 
goods,  and  served  his  customers  early  and  late.  He 
bartered  with  the  people  for  their  produce,  and  weighed 
up  the  butter  and  counted  out  the  eggs,  for  which  he 
paid  in  groceries  and  dry  goods.  Now  he  ha^  his  house 
on  a  fashionable  street,  or  a  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  and  is  driven  to  his  counti?ig  house  in  his  carriage. 
His  father,  and  himself,  perhaps,  in  his  boyhood,,  toded 
in  the  summer  time  under  a  burning  sun,  and  now  iie 
and  his  family  take  their  vacation  during  hot  weather 
at  fashionable ',  watering  places,^  or  make  a  tour  in 
Europe. 

We  have  but  little  to  complain  of  as  a  people.  Our 
progress  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  such  as 
cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  every  Canadian,  and  if  we 
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are  only  true  to  ourselves  and  the  great  principles  that 
underlie  real  and  permanent  success,  we  should  go  on 
building  u})  a  yet  greater  and  more  substantial  pros- 
perity, as  the  avenues  of  trade  which  are  being  opened 
up  from  time  to  time  become  available.  Jiiit  let  us 
guard  against  the  enervating  influences  which  are  too 
apt  to  follow  increase  of  wealth.  The  desire  to  ri.se  in 
the  social  scale  is  one  that  finds  a  re.spon.se  in  every 
breast ;  but  it  often  happens  that,  as  we  ascend,  habits 
and  tastes  are  formed  that  are  at  variance  not  only 
with  our  own  well-l»eing,  but  with  the  well-being  of 
tho.se  who  may  be  influenced  by  us.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects,  it  would  .seem,  in  making  a  fortune  in 
the.se  days,  is  to  make  a  show.  There  aie  not  many 
families  in  this  Province,  .so  far,  fortunately,  whose 
children  can  allbrd  t(j  lead  a  life  of  idlenes-^.  Indeed, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  richest  heir  in  our  land 
cannot  afford  it.  Still,  when  ciiildren  are  l>orn  with 
silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  the  necessity  to  w«)rk  is 
removed,  and  it  recjuircs  some  impulse  to  work  when 
there  is  no  aetual  need,  liut,  fortumitely,  there  are 
liigher  motives  in  this  world  than  a  life  of  ingloriou.s 
case.  Wealtli  can  give  miieh,  but  it  cannot  ujako  a 
man    in  the   proper  and  higher  .sen.se,  any    more  timu 
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iiuii  can  be  transiiiiiteJ  into  gold.  It  i.s  a  sad  thing,  I 
tliink,  to  liiitl  many  of  our  wealthy  fanners  bringing 
np  tlicir  children  with  the  idea  that  a  fanner  is  not  as 
respectable  as  a  counter-juiniicr  in  a  city  or  village 
store,  or  that  the  kitchen  i.s  too  trying  f(n-  the  deliciite 
organization  of  the  daughter,  and  that  her  vocation  is 
to  adorn  the  drawing-room,  to  be  waited  on  by  mamma, 
and  to  make  a  brilliant  match. 
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CIIAI'TKIl   V. 

.IKKKEKSONS  DEKIMTION  OK  "  LIUERTY  ''  —  lltjW  IT  WASACTKD 
Ul'ON-  TUK  CANADIAN  KENAISSAN't'E  —  BUKNINi;  luLITKAL 
yUESTIOXS  IN  CANADA  HAI.K  A  CENTURY  AGO — LOCOMOTION — 
MRS.  .lAME.SON  ON  CANADIAN  STAdK  COACllKS — IJATTEAUX  AND 
DURHAM     IKiATS. 

rrillE  American  Kevolution  tlcvclopcd  two  strik- 
-*-  ing  pictures  of  tlie  incoiisi.steiicy  of  iHiinan  nature. 
The  autlior  of  tin-  Declaration  of  hulcpendenco  lay.s 
<lo\vn  at  the  ver}'  lirst  this  a.xioni  :  "  We  hold  this 
truth  to  be  .self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  among  these,  are  life,  lihert'f,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  And  yet  this  man,  with  numbers  of  others 
wlio  si^fned  the  famous  docnment,  was  a  shivc-holder, 
and  coiiti  ilinlrij  to  llu-  inaintruiuice  »»f  a  systi-m  which 
was  a  reproach  and  a  stain  upon  llu;  fair  fame  of  the 
land,  until  it  was  wiped  out  with  the  bli>od  of  tons  of 
thousan<ls  of  its  .sons.  The  next  pictun-  that  staiuls 
out  in  open  contradiction  to  the  lieclaration  of  equality 
of  birth  anil  liberty  <>f  action  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Thi-  very  mm  who  had  clamoureil  against 
oppression,  and  had  fought  for  and  won  their  freodoiu, 
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in  tuiii  became  tlic  most  inUjlerant  oppres-sors.  The 
men  wlio  had  dirtere<l  from  thorn,  and  had  adhered  to 
tlio  cause  of  the  motlier  land,  lia«l  thoir  property  con- 
fiscated, and  were  expelled  from  the  country.  Revol- 
utions have  ever  been  marked  by  cruelty.  Liberty 
in  France  inaugurated  the  j/uiliotine.  The  fathers  of 
the  American  Revolution  ca.st  out  their  kindred,  who 
found  a  refui^^o  in  the  wilderness  of  Canada,  where 
they  endured  for  a  time  the  most  severe  privations  .and 
hardships.  This  was  the  first  illustration  or  defini- 
tion of  "liberty  and  the  pui-suit  of  happiness,"  from 
an  American  })oint  of  view. 

The  result  was  not,  perhaj^s,  what  was  antici[)ated. 
The  ten  thousand  or  more  of  their  expatriated  country- 
men were  not  to  be  subdued  by  acts  of  despotic  injus- 
tice. Their  o])inions  were  dear  to  them,  and  were  as 
fondly  cheri.shed  as  were  the  oi)inions  of  those  who 
had  succeeded  in  wrenching  away  a  part  of  the  old 
Empire  under  a  plea  of  being  oppres.sed.  They  claimed 
only  the  natural  and  sacred  right  of  acting  upon 
their  honest  convictions  ;  an<l  surely  no  one  will  pre- 
tend to  say  that  their  position  was  not  as  just  and 
tenable,  or  that  it  was  less  honourable  than  that  of 
those  who  hiid  rebelled.     I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
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there  was  no  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those 
who  threw  clown  the  gage  of  war.  The  truth  about 
that  matter  has  been  conceded  lonj'  ai^o.  The  enact- 
ments  of  the  Home  Government  which  brought  al>out 
the  revolt  are  matters  with  which  we  have  nothing  to 
do  at  this  time.  But  when  the  war  terminated  and 
peace  was  declared,  the  attitude  of  the  new  (fovern- 
ment  toward  tho.se  of  their  countrymen  who  had  ad- 
hered to  the  Old  Land  from  a  sense  of  duty,  was  cruel, 
if  not  barbarous.  It  has  no  parallel  in  modern  history, 
unless  it  be  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  refufrees,  however,  did  not,  like  the 
Huguenots,  find  a  home  in  an  old  settled  country,  but 
in  the  fastness  of  a  Canadian  forest;  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  so  many  men  and  women,  out  i»f  love  fur  a 
distant  land  whose  subject.s  they  had  hcvu,  and  who.so 
cau.se  they  had  espou.sed,  should  have  sacrificed  every- 
thing, and  passL'd  from  eomfortalde  lunnes  and  dearly- 
love<l  kimhvd  to  desolation  and  pt)verty.  It  shows  of 
what  unbending  material  they  wire  made.  With 
their  strong  wills  and  stronger  arms  they  laiil  the 
foundation  of  another  country  that  yet  may  rival  the 
land  whence  they  were  driven.  This  act  no  di)ubt 
occasioned    the    settlement    of  the    Western    rrovinoc 
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many  years  earlier  tliuii  it  wouM  have  occurrfU  under 
otliercircmnstances  ;  an<l  m^twitlistanding  tlie  jittenipts 
that  were  made  to  subdue  the  country,  our  fathers 
proved,  when  the  stru<,'<(le  came,  that  tliey  liad  lost 
none  of  their  patriotic  fire,  ami  tliough  they  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  they  were  not  slow  to 
shoulder  their  muskets  and  miircii  away  in  defence 
of  the  land  of  tlieir  adoption.  There  wt-re  no  <litter- 
ences  of  opinion  on  this  point.  A  pecjjile  who  had 
first  been  robbed  of  their  worldly  goods  and  then 
driven  from  the  homes  of  their  youth,  were  not  likely 
soon  to  forget  either  theii*  wrongs  or  their  sufierings, 
nor  to  give  up,  without  a  struggle,  the  new  homes  they 
had  made  for  themselves  under  the  keenest  privations 
and  severest  toils.  As  our  fathers  successfully  resisted 
the  one,  so  have  their  children  tivated  the  threats  and 
blandishments  that  have  been  u.sed  tioiii  time  to  time 
to  bring  them  under  the  jaotecting  jugis  of  the  stars 
and  stripes.  The  wounds  that  were  inflicted  nearly  a 
century  ago  have  happily  cicatri;ied,  and  we  can  now 
look  with  admiration  on  tlie  happy  pi-ogress  of  the 
American  people  in  all  that  go&s  to  make  up  a  great 
and  prosperous  country.  We  hope  to  live  in  peace  ana 
unity  with  them.     Still,  we  like  our  own  country  and 
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its  .system  of  government  better,  and  feel  tliat  we  have 
no  reiuson  either  to  lie  discontented  with  its  progress, 
or  to  doubt  as  to  its  future. 

The  year  1.S30  may  be  taken  as  the  commencement 
of  a  new  order  of  things  in  Canada.  The  people  were 
prosperous ;  immigration  was  rapidly  increasing.  A 
system  of  Government  had  been  inaugurated  which,  if 
nut  all  that  could  be  desirc'<l,  was  cajiable  of  being 
moulded  into  a  sha|)e  lit  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
young  and  growing  country.  There  were  laws  to 
protect  .society,  encourage  education,  and  foster  tiade 
and  connnerce.  The  application  of  steam  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  not  only  to  manufactur- 
ing purposes  but  to  navigation,  which  had  made 
.some  prcgres.s,  rapidly  increased  after  this  date,  and  the 
ilbistratiou  given  \>y  Stephenson,  in  September  of  this 
year,  of  its  capabilities  as  a  motor  in  land  transit,  com- 
pletely reV(thitioni/ed  the  t"minei-ee  of  the  world.  It 
assailed  every  branch  of  industry,  and  in  a  few  ycai"s 
transformed  all.  The  inventive  genius  «»f  mankiml 
.scemefl  to  gather  new  energy.  A  clearer  insight  was 
obtaineil  into  thi>  vast  results  opening  out  l»efore  it,  ami 
into  the  innumerable  inventious  which  have  sueceo<le»l . 
for  the  more  uniform  and   rapid   production  of  almost 
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every  conceivable  tliinj,'  used  by  man  lias  had  its 
origin  in  this  Nineteenth  Century  RenaisHance.  Our 
Province,  thougli  remote  from  this  "  new  birth,"  could 
not  but  feel  a  touch  of  the  pulsation  that  was  stirring 
ill  tlic  world,  and,  tluiii;,di  Imt  in  its  infancy,  it  was  not 
backward  in  layiiiLC  hold  of  these  discoveries,  and  ap- 
plying them  as  far  as  its  limited  resources  would  admit. 
As  early  as  18 IG  we  had  a  steamer — the  Frontenac — 
running  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  others  soon  followed. 
The  increase  was  mucli  more  rapid  after  the  date 
referred  to,  and  the  improvement  in  consti'uction  and 
speed  was  equally  marked.  Owing  to  our  spar.se  and 
.scattered  population,  as  well  as  our  inability  to  build, 
we  did  not  inidtTtake  the  construction  of  railroads  un- 
til lS')o,  when  tlie  Northern  Railroad  wjis  opened  to 
Bradford ;  but  after  that  we  went  at  it  in  earnest,  and 
we  have  kept  at  it  until  we  have  made  our  Province  a 
network  of  railways.  In  order  more  fully  to  realize 
our  position  at  this  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
our  population  only  reached  :!  10,437. 

Thase  whose  recollection  runs  back  to  that  time  have 
witnessed  changes  in  this  Province  dilhcult  to  realize 
as  having  taken  place  during  the  fifty  3-ears  which 
have  intervened.     Tho  fii-st  settlere  found  them.selves 
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in  a  position  wliich,  owing  to_  the  then-existing  state 
of  things,  can  never  occur  again.  They  were  cut  oft' 
from  communication,  except  by  very  slow  and  inade- 
quate means,  with  the  older  and  more  advanced  parts 
of  America,  and  were,  therefore,  almost  totally  isolated. 
They  adhered  to  tlic  manners  and  customs  of  their 
fathers,  and  though  they  acquired  property  and  grew 
up  in  stur<ly  independence,  their  habits  and  modes  of 
livinir  remained  unchanged.  But  now  the  steamboat 
and  locomotive  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
world  outside.  They  l)egan  to  feel  and  see  that  a  new 
state  of  things  had  been  inaugurated ;  that  the  old 
paths  had  been  forsaken ;  that  the  world  had  faced 
about  and  taken  up  a  new  line  of  march.  An<l,  as  their 
lives  had  heretofore  been  lives  of  exigency,  th^y  were 
skilliMJ  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 
Men  who  have  ]»een  trained  in  such  a  school  are  ipiick 
at  catching  improvcnicnts  and  turning  tluni  to  their 
advantage.  It  matters  not  in  what  direction  thiso  \u\- 
provements  tend,  whctlur  to  agriculture,  ujanufacturts, 
education,  or  government ;  and  we  .shall  flml  that  in  all 
these  our  fathers  were  not  slow  to  move,  or  une(iunl 
to  the  emergency  when  it  was  jirrssed  nj)on  thnn. 
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One  of  tlic  dearest  i>rivileye.s  of  a  British  subject  is 
the  right  of  free  discussion  on  all  topics,  whether  sacred 
or  secular — more  especially  those  of  a  political  charac- 
ter— and  of  giving  effect  to  his  opinions  at  the  perils- 
No  people  have  exercised  these  privileges  with  more 
practical  intelligence  than  tliC  Anglo-Canadian.  It 
nuist  he  confessed  tlmt  half  a  century  ago,  and  even 
much  later,  colonial  attaiis  were  not  managed  by  the 
Home  Government  altogether  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
At  the  same  time  theie  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the 
measures  emanating  from  the  Colonial  OlHce  received 
careful  consideration,  or  that  they  were  designed  with 
an  honest  wish  to  prouKjte  the  well-being  of  the  colon- 
ists, and  not  in  the  }»erfunctory  manner  which  some 
writers  have  represented.  The  great  difficulty  has 
been  for  an  okl  country  like  the  mother  land,  with  its 
long  established  usages,  its  time-honoured  institutions, 
its  ven<M-<ition  for  precedent,  its  dislike  to  change,  and 
its  faith  in  its  own  wisdom  and  power,  either  to  appre- 
ciate the  wants  of  a  new  country,  or  to  yield  hastily 
to  its  demands.  liiitish  statesmen  took  for  granted 
that  what  was  good  for  them  was  erpially  beneficial  to 
us.  Their  system  of  government,  though  it  had  under- 
gone many  a  change,  even  in  its  monarchical  type,  was 
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the  model  on  which  the  colonial  governments  were 
based ;  and  when  the  time  came  we  were  set  up  with 
a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Council  chosen 
by  the  Governor,  and  an  Assembly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. They  had  an  Established  Church,  an  outconje  of 
the  Reformation,  supported  by  the  State.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  for  tht-ir 
future  salvation  that  we  should  have  one,  aii<l  it  was 
fj'iven  us,  large  grants  of  land  Iil-Iul,'  made  for  its  sup- 
port. A  hereditary  nobility  was  an  impossibility,  for 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  Province  in  its  larly  «lays 
would  not  have  been  a  sullicieiit  income  for  a  noble 
lord.  Still,  there  were  needy  gentlemen  of  good  fami- 
lies, as  there  always  have  been,  and  probably  ever 
will  be,  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  themselvos  for  a 
government  stipend.  They  were  provided  for  and  sei.t 
across  the  sea  to  this  new  land  of  ours,  to  till  the  few 
ottices  that  were  of  any  importance.  Tin  re  was  iinth- 
ing  strange  or  unnatural  in  ail  this,  and  if  these  new- 
comers had  honestly  applied  thcm.selvcs  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  instead  of  to  advancing  their  own 
interests,  many  of  th(>  ditlieulties  which  afterwnnl.s 
sprang  tip  would   have   been  avoided.     The  men  who 

had    made,   the   lountry    bei^.ui  to  fet  1  that  they  ku'-w 
1 
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more  aViout  its  wants  than  the  Colonial  Otiice,  ami  that 
they  could  manage  its  attairs  better  tlian  tlie  appointees 
of  the  Crown,  who  had  become  grasping  and  arrogant. 
They  began  to  discuss  the  question.  A  strong  feeling 
pervaded  the  minds  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
day  that  a  radical  change  was  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  country,  and  they  began  to  apply  the  lever 
of  public  opinion  to  tlie  groat  fulcnmi  of  agitation,  in 
order  to  overturn  the  evils  that  had  crept  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  afTairs.  They  demande<l  a  gov- 
ernment which  should  be  responsible  to  the  people, 
and  not  independent  of  them.  Tlicy  urged  that  the 
system  of  representation  was  unjust,  and  should  be 
equalized.  They  assailed  the  party  in  power  as  being 
corrupt,  and  applied  to  them  the  epithet  of  the  "  Fam- 
ily Compact  " — a  name  which  has  stuck  to  them  ever 
since,  because  they  held  every  office  of  emolument,  and 
dispensed  the  patronage  to  friends,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  man  outside  of  a  restricted  pale.  Another  griev- 
ance which  began  to  be  talked  about,  and  which  re- 
mained a  bone  of  contention  for  years,  was  the  large 
grants  of  lands  for  the  support  of  the  Churcii  of  Eng- 
land. As  the  majority  of  the  people  did  not  belong  to 
that  body,  they  could  not  sec  why  it  should  be  taken 
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under  the  protecting  care  of  the  State,  while  every 
other  denomination  was  left  in  the  cold.  Hence  a 
clamour  for  the  seculariz.ition  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
began  to  be  heard  throughout  the  land.  These,  with 
many  other  questions,  which  were  termed  abuses, 
raised  up  a  political  party  the  members  whereof  came 
to  be  known  as  Radicals,  and  who,  later,  were  stiguja- 
ti/od  by  the  opposing  party  as  Rebels.  The  party 
lines  between  these  two  sides  were  soon  sharj)ly  drawn 
and  when  Parliament  met  at  York,  early  in  January, 
1830,  it  was  discovered  that  a  breach  existed  between 
the  Executive  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly 
which  could  not  be  closed  up  until  sweeping  changes 
had  been  effected. 

The  Province  at  this  time  was  divideil  into  eleven 
districts,  or  twenty-six  counties,  which  retuiiieil  forty- 
one  members  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  towns  of  York, 
Kinrrston,  IJrockville  and  Nia-'ara  returned  <»ne  mi-m- 
ber  each,  making  in  all  tnity-tive  representatives. 
Obedient  to  the  coniinanil  of  iIk-  liieutenant-Cover- 
nor,  Sir  John  (/olborne,  the  memluMs  of  tlu'  difl'erent 
constituencies  were  tinding  their  way  with  sleighs 
(tljo  only  means  of  conveyance  in  tho.se  days)  tli rough 
woods  and   snow-drifts,  on  the  first  of  the  y«'ar.  to  tho 
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capital — the  Town  of  York.  The  Provinc<}  had  not 
yet  reached  the  dignity  of  possessing  a  city,  and  in- 
deed the  only  towns  were  the  four  we  have  named,  of 
which  Kingston  was  the  largest  and  most  important. 
It  had  a  po{)ulation  of  3,G35,  and  Y(jrk  2,H(50.  A 
member  from  Winnipeg  could  reach  Ottawa  (juicker, 
and  with  much  more  comfort  now,  than  York  could  be 
reached  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  limits  of  the 
Province  in  those  days.* 

Marshall  Spring  Bid  well  was  Speaker  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  following  formed  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil : — J.  Baby,  Inspector-General  ;  John  -H.  Dunn, 
Receiver-General ;    Henry   John    Boulton,   Attorney- 


•  Fancy  such  an  aanounceinent  as  the  following  appearing  in  our  news- 
papera  in  these  days,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Assembly  :  — 
"  To  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  different  pai>ers  in  the  Eastern 
jiart  of  the  Province.  Gentlemen  :  Presuming  thit  the  public  will  desire 
to  l)e  put  in  possession  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
speech  at  the  approaching  Session  of  Parliament  at  an  early  date,  and 
feeling  desirous  to  gratify  a  public  to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted,  we 
shall  make  arrangements  for  having  it  delivered,  free  of  expense,  at 
Kingston,  the  day  after  it  is  issued  from  the  press  at  York,  that  it  may 
be  forwarded  to  Montreal  by  mail  on  the  Monday  following. 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 
"H.  Norton  &  Co.,  Kingston, 
"W.  Weller,  York. 
"January  2nd,  1830." 

The  foregoing  is  clipped  from  an  old  number  of  the  Christian  Guardian. 
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General  ;  and  Christopher  A.  Hagemian,  Solicitor- 
General.  On  the  opening  of  the  House,  the  addres.s 
was  replied  to  by  the  Governor  in  one  of  the  briefest 
speeches  ever  listened  to  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  I 
thank  you  for  your  Address."  The  expense  of  Han- 
sards would  not  be  very  considerable  if  the  legislatoi-s 
of  the  present  day  followed  the  example  of  such  brev- 
ity as  this. 

Any  one  looking  over  the  Journals  of  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Tenth  Parliament  will  .see  that  there 
was  a  liberal  bill  of  fare  provided.  Every  member 
had  at  least  one  petition  to  present,  and  altogether 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  presented,  sonu' 
of  which  read  strangely  in  the  light  of  the  present  day. 
Among  them  was  one  from  Addington,  praying  that 
means  might  lie  a<lopted,  "  to  secure  these  Provinces 
tlio  tradi-  (jf  the  West  Indies,  free  from  tiie  Unite«l 
States  competition."  Another  was  from  the  Midland 
District,  praying  that  an  Act  l>e  passed  to  prevent  itin- 
erant })reachers  from  coming  over  from  the  Tnited 
States  an<l  spreading  sedition,  \c. ;  and  another  from 
Hastings,  to  dis|)0se  of  the  Clorgy  Ki-serve.s,  "Mr. 
McKcnzie  gives  notice  that  In-  will  to-morn)w  move  (m 
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leave  to  biiiiL^  in  a  Mil  to  cKUiUlish  finger  [>osts;"  and 
a  few  years  later  these  "  finfjer  posts  "  couUl  be  seen 
at  all  the  principal  cross-roa<ls  in  the  Province.  Among 
the  bills  there  was  a  tavern  and  shop  license  bill  ;  a 
bill  establishing  the  Kingston  Bank  with  a  capital  of 
£100,000;  a  bill  authorizing  a  grant  of  £r)7,412  10s., 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in  the  American  War  ;  and 
one  authorizing  a  grant  to  the  Kingston  Benevolent 
Society,  and  also  to  the  York  Hospital  and  Dispensar}- 
established  the  year  before.  Among  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly, 
nearly  one  hundred  were  rejected  by  the  Legislative 
Council,  which  shows  how  near  the  two  Houses  had 
come  to  a  dead- lock,  in  other  respects  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  session.  The  really 
most  important  thing  done  was  the  formation  of  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  and  the  aid  granted  them.  But  in 
looking  over  the  returns  asked  for,  and  the  grievance 
motions  brousht  forward  from  time  to  time,  one  can 
see  the  gathering  of  the  storm  that  V)roke  upon  the 
country  in  1837-8,  and,  however  much  that  outltreak 
is  to  be  deplored,  it  hastened,  no  doubt,  the  settlement 
of  the  vexed  questions  which  had  agitated  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  years.     The  union  of  the  two  Provinces, 
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Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  followed  in  1841,  and  in 
1SG7  Confederation  took  place,  when  our  Pmvinco 
lost  its  old  appellation,  and  has  ever  since  l»eon  known 
as  the  Province  of  Ontario — the  keystone  Province  of 
the  Confederation. 

It  was  in  1830  that  the  name  of  Robert  Baldwin 
first  appeared  in  the  list  of  members,  and  of  the  forty- 
five  persons  who  represented  the  Province  at  that  time 
I  do  not  know  that  one  survives.  Tin-  death  of  (Jeorge 
IV.  brought  ahout  a  dissolution,  and  an  election  took 
place  in  Octolxi-.  There  wa.s  considerable  excitement, 
and  a  i^^ood  many  seats  changed  occupants,  but  the 
Family  Com})act  party  were  returne<l  to  power. 

A  general  election  in  those  days  was  a  weighty 
matter,  because  of  the  largo  extent  of  the  constituen- 
cies, and  the  distance  the  widely-scattered  electors  had 
to  travel — often  over  roads  that  were  almost  impas.sablo 
— to  exercise  their  franchise.  There  wa.s  but  one  pol- 
ling place  in  eacli  county,  and  that  w;is  made  as  cen- 
tral as  j>ossibl(>  for  the  eouvejiieiu-e  of  the  jK*<)j)|e. 
Often  two  weeks  eliipsed  befoie  id!  the  votes  coidd  In- 
got in,  and  during  the  contest  it  was  not  an  unoom- 
num  tiling  for  ou(>  side  or  the  otlu-i'  to  make  an  etfort 
\,o  get  po.s.se.ssion  of  the  pull,  and  keeji  their  opponent.s 
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from  v(>tin;,^  This  frtMiuently  led  to  disgraceful  tiglits, 
when  sticks  and  stones  were  used  with  a  freedom  that 
would  have  done  no  discriidit  to  Irish  faction  fi^'hts  in 
their  p.iiniiest  days.  Ilaji|tily,  this  is  all  channel  now. 
'i'lic!  numerous  polling  places  prevent  a  crowd  of  ex- 
cited men  fiom  collecting  together.  Voters  have  but  a 
short  distance  to  go,  and  the  whole  thin-jj  is  accom- 
plished with  ease  in  a  day.  Our  rei)resentati<m,  both 
Ibr  the  iJominion  and  Provincial  Parliaments,  is  now 
based  upon  population,  and  the  older  and  more  densely- 
populated  counties  are  divided  into  ridings,  so  that 
the  forty-eight  counties  and  some  cities  and  towns 
return  to  the  Ontario  Government  eighty-eight  mem- 
bers. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Post  Office  Department  wjls 
under  the  control  of  the  British  Government,  and 
Thomas  A.  Stayner  was  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
of  British  North  America.  Whatever  else  the  Deputy 
miy  have  had  to  complain  of,  he  certainly  could  not 
grumble  at  the  extent  of  territory  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  gross  receipts  of  the  Department  were 
£8,029  2s  6d.*     There  were  ninety-one  post  offices  in 


*I  am  indebted  to  W.  H.  Griffin,  Esq.,  Deputy  Postmaster  General, 
for  information,  kimHy  fumis-hed,  respecting  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, &c. 
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Upper  Canada.  On  tlie  main  line  between  York  and 
Montreal  the  mails  were  carried  by  a  public  stage,  and 
in  spring  and  fall,  owing  to  the  bad  roads,  and  even 
in  winter,  with  its  storms  and  snow-drifts,  its  progress 
was  slow,  and  often  difficult.  There  are  persons  still 
living  who  rememVjer  many  a  weary  hour  and  trying 
adventure  between  these  points.  Passengers,  almost 
perishe<l  witii  coM  oi-  famished  with  hunger,  were 
often  forced  to  trudge  through  mud  and  .slush  up  to 
their  knees,  because  the  jaded  horses  ccjuld  ban  ly 
pull  the  empty  vehicle  through  the  mire  or  up  the 
weary  hill.  They  wore  frequently  compelled  to  alight 
and  grope  around  in  impenetrable  darknes.s  and  beat- 
ing storm  for  rails  from  a  neighbouring  fence,  with 
which  to  pry  the  wheels  out  of  a  mud-hole,  into  which 
they  luub  to  all  appearance,  hopelessly  sunk,  or  to  dig 
themselves  out  of  snow  banks  in  which  both  lu)i"8es 
and  stage  were  lirmly  wcilgrd.  If  they  wore  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape  these  mishap.s,  the  deep  ruts  and 
corduiiiy  bridges  tried  thrir  powers  of  endurance  to 
the  utmost,  and  madf  tin"  old  coach  creak  an<l  groan 
under  the  strain.  Sometimes  it  toppled  over  with 
a  crash,  leaving  tlie  worried  passengeix  to  Hnd  sheltor, 
if    they   could,   in    tlie   nearest   faruj-houso,    until    the 
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damage  was  repaired.  But  witli  good  roads  and  no 
break-downs  they  wore  enabled  to  spank  along  at  tho 
rate  of  seventy-five  miles  in  a  day,  which  was  consid- 
ered rapid  travelling.  Foiii-arid-a-half  days  were  re- 
quired, and  often  more,  to  reach  Montreal  trum  ^'(»Ik. 
A  merchant  posting  a  letter  from  the  latter  place, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  could  not 
get  a  reply  from  Montreal  in  less  than  ten  days,  or 
sometimes  fifteen;  and  from  Quebec  the  time  required 
was  from  three  weeks  to  a  month.  The  English  mails 
were  brought  by  sailing  vessels.  Everything  moved 
in  those  days  with  slow  and  uneven  pace.  The  other 
parts  of  the  Province  were  served  by  couriers  on  horse- 
back, who  announced  their  approach  with  blast  of  tin 
horn.  That  the  offices  were  widel}'  separated  in  most 
cases  may  be  judged  from  tlieir  number.  I  recently 
came  upon  an  entry  made  by  my  father  in  an  old 
account  book  against  his  father's  estate :  "  To  one  day 
going  to  the  post  office,  3s.  9d."  The  charge,  looked 
at  in  the  light  of  these  days,  certainly  i.s  not  large, 
but  the  idea  of  taking  a  day  to  go  to  and  from  a  post 
office  struck  me  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  inconven- 
iences endured  in  those  days.  The  correspondent,  at 
that  time,  had  never  been  blessed  with  a  vision  of  the 
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coming  envelope,  but  carefully  folded  his  sheet  of 
paper  into  the  desired  shape,  pushed  one  end  of  the 
fold  into  the  other,  and  secured  it  with  a  wafer  or 
sealing-wax.  Envelopes,  now  universally  used,  were 
not  introduced  until  about  1845-50,  and  even  blotting 
paper,  that  indispensable  requisite  on  every  writing- 
table,  was  unknown.  Every  desk  had  its  sand-box, 
filled  with  fine  diy  sand,  which  the  writer  sprinkled 
over  his  sheet  to  absorb  the  ink.  Sometimes,  at  a 
jiiiich,  a.shes  were  used.  Goose  (juill  was  the  only 
pen.  There  was  not  such  a  thing,  I  suppose,  as  a 
steel  pen  in  the  Province.  Gillott  and  Perry  ha<l 
invented  them  in  1S28 ;  but  they  w«Me  sold  at  J?.*UI 
a  gross,  and  were  too  expensive  to  come  into  general 
use.  Neither  was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  bit  of 
India  rubber,  so  very  common  now.  Mrasures  ha<l  to 
bo  made  with  a  knilr.  Single  rates  of  letter  postage 
were,  for  distances  not  excee«ling  (10  miles,  4A<I. ;  not 
exceeding  100  miles,  7d.  ;  and  not  over  'JOO  mil«>s,  Dd., 
increasing  '2|<'.  on  overy  additional  l()  i  nlil«•■^.  betters 
weighing  Irss  than  onr  ounce  wt-rt'  intrtl  ns  single, 
double  or  treble,  as  they  consisUMl  of  one,  two  or  moro 
sheets.  If  weighing  an  ounce,  or  over,  the  charge  \vr.s 
a  single  r.itc  for  evi*ry  tpiarter  of  an  ounce  in  weight. 
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How  is  it  now  ?  The  Post  Ullicu  Depaitiuunt  has  been, 
for  ninny  yeai-s  under  the  control  of  our  Government. 
There  are  in  Ontario  2,353  Post-Oftice.s,  witli  a  n-vcnuc 
of  3014,382.  Tlie  mails  arc  carried  by  rail  to  all  the 
principal  points,  and  to  outlying  places  and  country 
villages  l)y  stage,  and  by  couriei-s  in  light  vehicles, 
with  much  greater  despatch,  owing  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  highways.  A  letter  of  not  over 
half  an  ounce  in  weight  can  be  sent  from  Halifax 
to  Vancouver  for  three  cents.  A  book  weighing  live 
pounds  can  be  sent  the  same  distance  for  twenty  cents, 
and  parcels  and  samples  at  equally  low  rates.  To 
England  the  rate  for  half  an  ounce  is  five  cents,  and 
for  every  additional  half-ounce  a  single  rate  is  added. 
Postage  stamps  and  cards,  the  money  c>rder  .system, 
and  Post  Office  savings  banks  have  all  been  added 
since  1851.  The  merchant  of  Toronto  can  post  a  letter 
to-day,  and  get  a  reply  from  London,  England,  in  less 
time  than  he  could  in  the  old  days  from  Quebec.  In 
1830  correspondence  was  expensive  and  tedious.  Let- 
ters were  written  only  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
Now  every  one  writes,  and  the  number  of  letters  and 
the  revenue  have  increased  a  thou.sand  fold.  The 
steamship,  locomotive  and  telegraph,  all  the  growth  of 
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the  last  half  century,  have  not  only  aluiost  annihilated 
time  and  space,  but  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  there  were  steamboats  running  be- 
tween York  and  Kingston  on  the  Bay  of  Quints  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  prior  to  18:J0 ;  but  after  that  date 
they  increased  rapidly  in  number,  and  were  greatly 
improved.  It  was  on  the  loth  of  September  of  that 
year  that  George  Stephenson  ran  the  first  locomotive 
over  the  line  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester — a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles — so  that  fifty  years  ago  this  was 
the  only  railway  with  a  locomotive  in  the  world — a 
fact  that  can  hardly  be  realised  when  the  number  of 
miles  now  in  operation,  and  the  vast  sums  of  money 
expended  in  their  construction,  are  considered.  NVhat 
liave  these  agents  done  for  us,  apart  from  the  wonder- 
ful impetus  given  to  trade  and  commerce  ?  You  can 
])0st  to  your  correspondent  at  .Montreal  at  (!  p.m.,  and 
your  letter  is  delivered  at  1  I  am.,  and  the  next  day  at 
noon  you  have  your  answer.  You  take  up  your  njorn- 
ing's  paper,  and  you  have  the  news  from  the  very  anti- 
podes every  day.  The  merchant  has  (piotations  placed 
before  him,  daily  and  hourly,  from  every  groat  com 
mcrcial  centre   in  the    world  ;  and  oven   the  sportin  j 
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man  can  deposit  his  money  here,  und  liavc  his  bet 
bo4jked  in  London  the  day  hefore. 

From  the  first  discovery  of  the  country  up  to  1800, 
a  period  of  about  three  hundred  yeare,  the  bark 
canoe  was  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  for  long  dLs- 
tjinces.  Governor  Siincoe  made  his  journeys  from 
Kingston  to  Detroit  in  a  lar^'o  luirk  canoe,  rowed  by 
twelve  chasseurs,  followed  by  another  containing  the 
tents  and  provisions.  The  cost  of  conveying  merchan- 
dise between  Kingston  and  Montreal  before  the  Rideau 
and  St.  Lawrence  canals  were  built  is  hardly  credible 
to  people  of  this  day.  Sir  J.  Murray  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1828,  that  the  carriage  of  a 
twenty-four  pound  cannon  cost  between  £150  and 
£200  sterling.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Talbot  Settle- 
ment (about  1817),  Mr.  Ermatinger  states  that  eighteen 
bushels  of  wheat  were  required  to  pay  for  one  barrel 
of  salt,  and  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  would  no  more 
than  pay  for  one  yard  of  cotton. 

Our  fathers  did  not  travel  much,  ami  there  was  a 
good  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  why  they  did  not.  The 
ordinary  means  of  transit  was  the  stage,  which  Mrs. 
Jameson  describes  as  a  "  heavy  lumbering  vehicle,  well 
calculated  to  live  in  roads  where  any  decent  carriage 
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must  needs  founder."  Another  kind,  used  on  rougher 
roads,  consisted  of  "  iiirj'e  oblonrj  wooden  boxes,  formed 
of  a  few  planks  nailed  together,  and  placed  on  wheels, 
in  which  you  enter  by  the  window,  there  being  no 
door  to  open  or  shut,  and  no  springs."  On  two  or 
three  wooden  seats,  suspended  in  leather  straps,  the 
passengers  were  perched.  The  behaviour  of  the  better 
.sort,  in  a  journey  from  Niagara  to  Hamilton,  is 
described  by  this  writer  as  consisting  of  a  "rolling  and 
tumbling  along  the  detestable  road,  pitching  like  a 
scow  among  the  breakers  of  a  lake  storm."  The  road 
was  knee-deep  in  mud,  the  "forest  on  either  side  dark, 
grim,  and  impenetrable."  There  were  but  three  or 
four  steamboats  in  existence,  and  these  were  not  much 
more  expeditious.  Fares  were  high.  The  rate  from 
York  to  Montreal  was  about  $24-.  Nearly  the  only 
people  who  travelled  were  the  merchants  and  othcials, 
and  they  were  not  numerous.  The  former  often  took 
passage  on  sailing  ve.s.sels  or  biitteaux,  and  if  engaged 
in  the  lumbir  trade,  as  iiiiiiiy  of  tlu'm  were,  they  went 
d(j\vii  on  lioiud  tluir  rafts  and  returne<l  iti  tiie  battenux. 
"These  boats  were  llat-bottomed,  and  mado  of  pine 
boards,  narrowed  at  I)ow  and  stem,  forty  feet  by  six, 
with  a  crew  of   four   nun   and   a  pilot,  provided  with 
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oars,  sails,  siinl  iion-slKj  1  jiili's  for  pushing.  Tliey 
continued  to  carry,  in  cargoes  of  five  tons,  all  the 
merchandise  that  paased  to  Upper  Canada.  Some- 
times these  boats  were  provided  with  a  makeshift 
upper  cabin,  which  consisted  of  an  awning  of  oilcloth, 
supported  on  hoops  like  the  roof  of  an  American,  Quaker, 
or  gil)sy  waggon.  If  further  provided  with  iialf  a 
dozen  chairs  and  a  table,  this  cabin  wjis  deemed  the 
height  of  primitive  luxury.  The  batteaux  went  in 
brigades,  which  generally  consisted  of  five  boats. 
Against  the  swiftest  currents  and  rajiids  the  men  poled 
their  way  up  ;  and  when  the  resisting  element  was  too 
much  for  their  strength,  they  fastened  a  rope  to  the 
bow,  and,  plunging  into  the  water,  dragged  her  by 
main  strength  up  the, boiling  cataract.  From  Lachine 
to  Kingston,  the  average  voyage  was  ten  to  twelve 
days,  though  it  was  occasionally  made  in  .seven;  an 
average  as  long  as  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  now. 
The  Durham  boat,  also  then  doing  duty  on  this  i-oute, 
was  a  flat-bottomed  barge,  but  it  differed  from  the 
batteaux  in  having  a  slip-keel  and  nearly  twice  its 
capacity.  This  primitive  mode  of  travelling  had  its 
poetic  side.  Amid  all  the  hardships  of  their  vocation, 
the  French  Canadian  boatmen  were  ever  light  of  spirit, 
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and  they  enlivened  tlie  passage  by  carolling  their  boat 
songs;  one  of  which  inspired  Moore  to  write  his  im- 
mortal ballad."* 

The  country  squire,  if  he  had  occasion  to  go  from 
home,  mounted  his  hoise,  and,  with  his  sa<ldIe-ba«T's 
strapped  behind  him,  jogged  ajuiig  tin.'  highway  or 
through  the  bush  at  the  rate  of  loity  or  fifty  miles  a 
day.  T  remember  my  father  going  to  New  York  in 
1839.  He  crossed  by  steamboat  from  Kingston  to 
Oswego;  thence  to  Rome,  in  New  Yoik  State,  by 
canal-boat,  and  thonce  by  rail  and  steamer  to  New 
York. 

*  Tmut'H  RuilKuys  of  Canada,  1870  1. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ROAIi-MAKlN  — WELLER'h  LINK  OK  STAfiKS  ANI>  STEAMBOATS— 
MY  T«IP  KKOM  HAMILTON  TO  NIAOAKA  — SCHOOLS  AND  COL- 
LEfiES— I'loNEEK  METHODIST  PREACHEUS  -SOLEMNIZATION  OF 
MATRIMONY— LITERATUKE  AND  MItRARIES  — EARLY  NEWSPAPEliS 
—  rUIMITlVE    EDITORIAL    ARTICLES. 

r  I  ^HE  people  were  alive  at  a  very  early  date  to  the 
-*~  importance  of  improving  the  roads;  and  as  far 
back  as  171)*^  an  Act  was  passed  at  Niagara,  thien  the 
seat  of  i^fovornmont,  placing  the  roads  under  overseers 
or  road-masters,  as  they  were  called,  appointed  by  the 
ratepaying  inhabitants  at  their  annual  to^^n  meetings. 
Every  man  was  required  to  bring  tools,  and  to  work 
from  three  to  twelve  days.  There  was  no  property 
distinction,  and  the  time  was  at  the  discretion  of  the 
ro:idmaster.  This  soon  gave  cause  for  dissatisfaction, 
and  reasonably,  for  it  was  hardly  fair  to  expect  a  poor 
man  to  contribute  as  much  toward  the  im[novement  of 
highways  as  his  rich  neighbour.  The  Act  was  amended, 
anil  the  number  of  days'  work  determined  by  the 
assessment  roll.  The  power  of  opening  new  roads,  or 
altering   the   course  of   old   ones,  was    vested  in  the 
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Quarter  Sessions,  This  matter  is  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  County  Councils.  The  first  government 
appropiiation  for  roads  was  ma<le  in  1804;,  when  £1,000 
was  granted;  but  between  1830-33,  §512,000  was  ]>ro- 
vided  for  the  improvement  and  opening  up  of  new 
njads.  The  road  from  Kingston  to  York  was  contracted 
for  by  Dantford,  an  American,  in  1800,  at  .^90  per 
mile,  two  rods  wide.  The  first  Act  recjuired  that  every 
man  .should  clear  a  road  acnjss  his  own  lot,  but  it  ma<le 
no  provision  for  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  Crown  Lands, 
and  lu'nee  the  crooked  roads  that  existed  at  oiie  time 
in  the  J^rovincr.  Originally  the  roads  wt-iv  marked 
out  by  blazing  the  trees  through  the  woods  as  a  guide 
for  the  pedestrian.  Then  the  bo  ighs  wore  cut  away, 
so  that  a  man  could  lidc  through  on  horseback.  Then 
followed  the  sleighs,  and  finally  the  trees  were  cleared 
off",  so  that  a  waggon  could  ])ass.  "The  great  leading 
nnuls  of  tliL'  I'lovincf  had  ruceivcil  little  iuiprovement 
beyond  licing  graded,  an<l  the  swamps  [had  liecii)  ujatle 
pa.ssablo  by  la\  iiig  the  lound  ti  imks  of  trees  side  iiy  side 
acro.vs  the  roadway.  TIk  ir  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
king's  corduroy  clotii  gained  ftir  the.se  cro.s.sWftys  the 
name  of  corduiov  roads.  Thriaith  loads  wt-re  |MV.ssably 
good  when  covered  with  the  snows  of  winter,  »)r  when 
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dried  up  in  the  sununer  sun;  ]>\\t  even  tlicn  a  tliaw  or 
rain  ni;i<l<'  tlHiii  all  Imt  impassable.  The  rains  of 
autumn  and  the  tliaws  of  spring  converted  thein  into 
a  mass  of  li(juid  mud,  such  as  amphibious  animals 
niij,dit  deli<rht  to  revel  in.  Except  an  occasional  le<;is- 
lative  j,'rant  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  for  the  whole 
Province,  which  was  ill-expended,  and  often  not  ac- 
counted for  at  all,  the  great  leading  roads,  as  well  as 
all  other  roads,  depended,  in  Upper  Canada,  for  their 
improvement  on  statute  labour."- 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Fidler,  writing  in  1831,  says:  "On 
our  arrival  at  Oswego,  I  proceeded  to  the  harbour  in 
quest  of  a  trading  vessel  bound  for  York,  in  Canada, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  one  that  would  sail 
in  an  hour.  I  agreed  with  the  captain  for  nine  dollars, 
for  myself,  family,  and  baggage,  and  he  on  his  part 
assured  me  that  he  would  land  me  safe  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Our  provision  was  included  in  the  fare.  In- 
stead of  reaching  York  in  one  day,  we  were  five  daj's 
on  the  lake.  There  were  two  pa.s.sengei-s,  besides  our- 
.selves,  equally  disappointed  and  impatient.  The  cabin 
of  the  vessel  served  for  the  sitting,  eating,  and  sleeping 
room  of  passengers,  captain  and  crew.     I  expostulated 
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strongly  on  this  usage,  but  the  cajjtaiu  iaroimcd  nie  he 
had  no  alternative.  The  place  coinnionly  assigned  to 
sailors  had  not  Ix.'cn  titled  up.  \Vc  were  forced  to 
tolerate  tliis  inconvenience.  The  .sailors  slept  on  the 
floor,  and  as.signed  the  berths  to  the  passengers,  but  not 
from  choice.  The  food  generally  placed  before  us  for 
dinner  was  salt  pork,  potatoes,  bread,  water  and  salt ; 
tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  sometimes  salt  pork  for 
breakfast  and  tea;"  to  which  he  add.s,  "  no  supper."  One 
would  think,  under  the  circumstances,  this  privation 
would  have  been  a  cau.se  for  th.ankfulness. 

The  same  writer  speaks  of  a  journey  to  Montreal  the 
following  year:  "  From  York  to  Montreal,  we  had  three 
several  alterations  of  steamboats  and  coaclies.  The 
steamboat  wc  now  cntiTcd  was  moDii'tl  by  a  \v<\<^i'  of 
ico,  of  a  thiekne.ss  so  great  as  to  conceal  entirely  the 
ves.sel,  till  we  approached  clo.se  upon  it.  We  embarked 
by  steps  excavate<l  in  the  ice.  for  the  convenience  of 
the  passengers." 

The  following  advertisement,  from  the  Christian 
Guardian  of  1830,  may  prove  not  uninteresting  as  an 
evidence  of  the  competition  then  existing  lK*tweon  the 
coach  and  steamlioat,  ami   is  pretty  conclu.sive  that  at 
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tliat  date  the  latter   was   not  considered    very  nnich 

su|M'ri()r  m-  more  expeditious: — 

•    M.W    LINK    (»F   srA(;ES   AND   STEAMBOATS    FROM    VOHK 
TO    PRESroTT. 

"The  public  aie  lespectfully  informed  that  a  lino  of 
staj^es  will  run  regularly  between  York  and  the 
('aruvixo  Place,*  twice  a  week,  the  remaimlcr  (jf  the 
season,  leaving  York  every  Monday  and  'i'musDAY 
moining  at  4  o'clock  ;  ])assing  through  the  beautiful 
townsliips  of  Pickeiing,  Whitby,  ])arlingtf)n  and  I'lark, 
and  the  pleasant  villages  of  Port  Hope,  Cobourg  and 
Colborne,  and  arriving  at  the  Carkyino  Place  the 
same  evening.  Will  leave  the  Carryino  Place  every 
Tuesday  an<l  Friday  morning  at  4  o'clock,  and  arrive 
at  York  the  same  evening. 

"  The  above  arrangements  are  made  in  connection 
with  the  steamboat  Sir  James  Keiapt,  so  that  passen- 
gers travelling  this  route  will  h'nd  a  pleasant  and  speedy 
conveyance  between  York  and  Prcscott,  the  road  being 
very  much  repaired,  and  the  line  fitted  up  with  good 
horses,  new  cai'riages,  and  careful  drivel's.  Fare  thiough 
from  York  to  Prcscott,  Si'l  lOs.,  the  same  as  the  lake 
boats.  Intermediate  distances,  tare  as  usual.  All 
baggage  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  N.B. — Extras 
furnished  at  York,  Cobourg,  or  the  Carrying  Place,  on 
reasonable  terms. 

"  William  Weller. 
"  York,  June  9th.  1830." 

I  remember  tiavelling  from  Hamilton  to  Niagara  in 
November,  184G.  We  left  the  hotel  at  6  p.m.  Our 
stage,  for  such  it  was  called,  was  a  lumber  waggon, 


*rhe  Carrying  Place  is  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 
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with  a  rude  canvas  cover  to  protect  us  from  the  rain, 
under  wliich  were  four  scats,  an<l  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  that  long  bef«)re  we  got  to  our  journey's 
end  we  discovered  that  they  were  not  very  comfort- 
able. There  were  .seven  pas.sengers  and  the  driver. 
The  luggage  was  corded  on  behind  in  some  fa.shion, 
jlnd  under  the  seats  were  crowded  parcels,  so  that 
when  we  got  in  we  f(jund  it  difficult  to  move  or  to  get 
out.  One  of  our  passengers,  a  woman  with  a  young 
child,  did  not  contribute  to  our  enjoyment,  or  make  the 
ride  any  more  plea.sant,  for  the  latter  poor  unfortunate 
screamed  nearly  the  wliole  night  through.  Occasion- 
ally it  would  settle  down  into  a  low  whine,  when  a 
sudden  lurch  of  the  waggon  or  a  severe  jolt  would  .set 
it  ofi' again  with  full  force.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
and  continued  so  throughout,  with  da-shcs  of  rain. 
The  roads  were  very  bad,  and  two  or  three  times  we 
had  to  fjet  out  and  walk,  a  thinj'  we  did  not  relish,  a.s 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  us  to  pick  our  way,  and 
the  only  thing  for  it  was  to  ]njsh  on  as  well  a.s  wo  could 
throurjh  the  mud  an<l  tiarkufss.  We  reached  Ninjjara 
just  as  the  sun  was  rising.  Our  appearance  can  readily 
be  inuijiined. 
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"  In  182.5,  William  L,  Mackenzie  described  the  road 
between  York  and  Kinj'ston  as  amoiiTf  the  worst  that 
luiinn  foot  ever  trod,  and  down  to  tlie  latest  day  be- 
fore the  railroad  era,  the  travellers  in  the  Canadian 
stage  coach  were  lucky  if,  when  a  hill  had  to  be 
ascended,  (jr  a  bad  spot  passed,  they  had  not  to  alight 
and  tiudge  ankle  deep  through  the  mud.  The  rate 
at  wliich  it  was  possible  to  travel  in  stage  coaches 
depended  on  the  elements.  In  spring,  when  the  roads 
were  water-choked  and  rut-jrullied,  the  rate  mi<;ht  be 
reduced  to  two  miles  an  hour  for  several  miles  on  the 
worst  sections.  The  coaches  were  liable  to  be  embed- 
ded in  the  mud,  and  the  passengers  had  to  dismount 
and  assist  in  prying  them  out  by  means  of  rails  obtained 
from  the  fences."* 

kSucli  was  the  condition  of  the  roads  up  to,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  after,  ISoO,  and  such  were  the 
means  provided  for  the  public  who  were  forced  to  use 
them.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  the  inducements 
for  pleasure  trips  were  so  ([uestionable  that  the  only 
people  who  journeyeJ,  either  by  land  or  water,  were 
those  whose  business  necessities  compelled  them  to  do 
so.     Even  in  1837,  the  only  road  near  Toronto  on 
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which  it  was  possible  to  take  a  drive  was  Yonge  Street, 
wliic'i  had  been  macadaniized  a  distance  of  twelve 
luik's.  But  tlie  improvements  since  then,  ami  the 
facilities  for  (piick  transit,  have  been  very  great.  The 
Government  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  A  system  of 
thorough  grading  and  drainage  has  been  adoitted.  Jn 
wet  swampy  land,  the  cortluroy  has  given  place  to 
macadamized  or  ''ravel  roads,  of  whicli  tliL-ro  arc  about 
4,000  miles  in  the  Province.*  Old  log  brid;;es  have 
been  superseded  by  stone,  iron,  and  well-constructed 
wooden  ones,  so  that  in  the  older  .sections  the  farmer 
is  enabled  to  reach  his  market  with  a  well-loaded 
waggon  during  the  fall  and  spring.  The  old  system  of 
tolls  has  been  pretty  much  done  away  with,  and  even 
in  the  remote  townships  the  Government  h:us  been 
alive  b)  till-  inijioitancc  of  uninterrupted  connniiniea- 
tion,  and  has  opened  up  good  central  highways.     The 


*In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  miles  of  maaMl»mixed  roatU  in 

the  Province,  ftfter  iiiiiitiiit;  in  vain  in  nthor  iinart«Tn,  I  iMlilre<iie»l  a  cir- 
cular to  tile  Clerk  tif  the  County  Connril  in  each  county,  and  recrivc<l 
thirty  replieH,  out  of  thirty- Hvvun.  Fnmi  thone  I  ijathvrvd  that  there 
wi-re  iiliout  the  nunihor  of  niiloM  alntvo  xtat^d.  Sovonil  replied  that 
thi*y  h.'t<I  no  nu-nnM  of  i^HviuK  nic  the  donirvd  infortn.ttioD,  and  othcrii 
th')UK'ht  tluTf  woro  nl>">iil  mo  many  niili-H.  I  wan  forrod  t«»  the  conclusion 
that  the  road  accounts  of  the  Province  were  not  very  sjateniaticAlly 
kept. 
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hattoaux  nnd  sailing  vessels,  as  a  means  (jf  travel,  with 
the  old  steamer  and  its  crampe<l  up  cabin  in  tlie  liold, 
and  its  slow  pace,  have  decayed  and  rotted  in  the  dock- 
yard, and  we  liave  now  swift  boat'^,  with  stately  saloons 
running  from  bow  to  stern,  fitted  in  luxurious  style,  on 
either  sitles  rows  of  comfortable  sleeping  rooms,  and 
with  a  table  d'kole  served  as  well  as  at  a  first  class 
modern  hotel.  Travelling  by  steamer  now  is  no  longer 
a  tediously  drawn  out  vexation,  but  in  projiitious  wea- 
ther a  pleasure.  A  greater  change  has  taken  place  in 
our  land  travel,  but  it  is  much  more  recent.  The  rail- 
road has  rooted  out  the  stage,  excei)t  to  unimportant 
places,  and  you  can  now  take  a  Pullman  at  Toronto  at 
7  p.m.,  go  to  bed  at  the  proper  time,  and  get  up  in  Mont- 
real at  10.30  a.m.  the  next  day.  The  first  railroad  on 
which  a  locomotive  was  run  was  the  Northern,  opened 
in  1853,  to  Bradford.  Since  that  time  up  to  the  present 
we  have  built,  and  now  have  in  operation,  3,478  miles, 
in  addition  to  510  under  construction  or  contract.* 

Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  says  :  "  Promote 
then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  })u]ilic 

•  This  is  exclusive  of  the  C.P.K. 
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opinion,  it  is  essential  that  pul>lic  oi»ini()n  shouM  be 
enlightened."  Fifty  years  ago,  education,  even  in  the 
older  and  more  enlightened  countries,  did  not  receive 
that  attention  which  its  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  society  and  the  state  demanded,  and  it  is  only  during 
recent  years, comparatively  speaking,  that  the  education 
of  the  masses  has  been  systematically  attempted.  In- 
deed, it  nsed  to  be  thought  by  men  of  birth  and  culture 
that  to  educate  the  poor  would  lead  to  strife  and  con- 
fusion— that  ignorance  was  their  normal  condition,  and 
that  any  departure  therefrom  would  increase  their 
misery  and  discontent.  Those  notions  have,  happily, 
been  exploded,  and  it  is  found  that  education  is  the 
best  corrective  to  the  evils  th;it  used  to  utllict  society 
and  disturb  the  gt-nt-ral  peace.  It  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  relitfion  and  t^ood  order,  and  so  convinced  have 
our  rulers  become  of  its  imixirtanee  to  the  geneml  weal, 
that  not  only  free  but  compulsory  education  hius  l»ecome 
the  law  of  the  laud.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
half  a  century  ago  our  school  .systeuj — if  we  could  1h» 
said  to  have  one — was  defective.  Our  situation  and 
the  circinnstances  in  which  we  were  placed  were  not 
favovnablf  to  the  promotion  of  general  educ;iti«m.  The 
sparseness  of  the  population  and  tho  c.\tont  of  territory 
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over  which  it  wtis  scattered  increased  tlie  ditficulty  ; 
but  its  iniporUince  Wius  nut  overlooked,  an<l  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Province  grants  of  land  were  made  for 
educational  purposes.  The  first  classical  school — in- 
deed the  first  school  of  any  kind — was  opened  in  King- 
ston, \>y  Dr.  Stuart,  in  17ti5,  and  the  iirst  commo^ 
school  was  tauglit  \>y  J.  Clark,  in  Fredericksburg,  1786. 
In  I1SO7  an  Act  was  pa.ssed  to  establish  grammar 
schools  in  the  various  districts,  with  a  grant  of  £100 
to  each.  But  it  was  not  until  ISIG  that  the  govern- 
ment took  any  steps  towards  establishing  common 
schools.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  his  Speech  from 
the  Throno  on  opening  the  House,  in  January,  1S30, 
said : — 

"The  necessity  of  refoniiing  the  Royal  Grammar 
School  was  evident  from  your  Report  at  the  tlose  of 
the  .session.  By  the  establishing  of  a  college  at  York, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  able  master,  the  object  which 
we  have  in  view  will,  I  trust,  be  speedily  attained. 
The  delay  that  may  take  place  in  revising  the  charter 
(»f  the  University,  or  in  framing  one  suitable  to  the 
Province  and  the  intention  of  the  endowment,  must,  in 
fact,  under  present  circumstances,  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  institution;  as  its  use  depended  on  the 
actual  state  of  education  in  the  Province.  Di-spersed 
as  the  population  is  over  an  extensive  territory,  a 
general  ethciencv  in  tlie  common  schools  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, particularly  whilst  the  salaries  of  the  masters 
will  not  admit  of  their  devotinor  their  whole  time  to 
their  profession." 
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As  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  the  teachers  were  gen- 
erally of  a  very  inferior  order,  and  rarely  possessed  more 
than  a  smattering  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  As  the  Governor  points  out,  they  were 
poorly  paid,  and  "  boarded  around  "  the  neighbourhood. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  generally  received 
all  their  services  were  worth.  In  those  ilays  most  of 
the  country  youth  who  could  manage  to  get  to  .school 
in  winter  were  content  if  they  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  wade  through  figures  as  far  as  the  Rule  of 
Three.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions,  as  also  with 
the  teachers,  but  generally  this  was  the  extent  of 
the  aspiration  of  the  rising  generation,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  profoundly  learned  to 
lead  them  as  far  as  they  wi.shed  to  go.  I  knew  an  old 
farmer  of  considerable  wealtli  who  would  not  allow  his 
boys  to  go  to  school,  because,  he  said,  if  they  learned 
to  rea<l  ami  write  they  might  forge  notes.  Mo  evidently 
considcvi'd  "  a  lift  If  K'MniiiiL,'  a  dangerous  thing,"' and 
must  liave  had  a  veiy  low  estimate  of  tlu' moral  tone 
of  liis  ort'spring,  if  he  hud  any  conception  of  momlity 
at  all.  However,  the  sufeguanl  of  ignorance  which  the 
oUl  man  succeedi><l  in  throwing  around  his  family  did 
not  save  them,  for  tli>.»     all  turned  out  ba<llv. 
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Tlie  books  ill  use  wore  Murray's  (Iraniuiar,  Munay's 
Etiylish  lloaiJei',  Walker's  Dictionary,  Goldsmith's  and 
Morse's  Geography,  Mavor's  Spelling  Book,  Walkin- 
game's  and  Adam's  Arithmetic.  The  pupil  who  could 
master  this  course  of  study  was  prepared,  so  far  as 
the  education  within  reach  could  fit  him,  to  under- 
take the  responsibilities  of  life;  and  it  was  generally 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  a  daily  walk  of  several  miles 
through  deep  snow  and  intense  cold,  with  books  and 
dinner-basket  in  hand. 

The  school-houses  where  the  y(juth  were  taught 
were  in  keeping  with  the  extent  of  instruction  received 
within  them.  They  were  invariably  small,  with  low 
ceilings,  badly  lighted,  and  witliout  ventilation.  The 
floor  wius  of  rough  pine  boards  laid  loose,  with  cracks 
between  them  that  were  a  standing  menace  to  Jack- 
knives  and  slate  pencils.*  The  seats  and  desks  were 
of  the  same  material,  rouglily  planed  and  rudely  put 
together.  The  seats  were  arrauijed  around  the  room 
on  three  sides,  without  any  support  for  the  back,  and 
all  the  scholars  sat  facins:  each  other,  the  jjirls  on  one 
side  and  the  boys  on  the  other.  The  seats  across  the 
end  were  debatable  ground  between  the  two,  but  fin- 

*  Atlantic  MontUy. 
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ally  came  to  be  monopolized  by  the  larger  boys  and 
girls  who,  by  some  strange  law  of  attraction,  gravitated 
together.  Between  was  an  open  space  in  which  the 
stove  stood,  and  when  classes  were  drawn  up  to  recite, 
the  teacher's  desk  stood  at  the  end  facing  the  door,  and 
so  enabled  the  teacher  to  take  in  the  school  at  a 
glance.  But  the  order  maintained  was  often  very  bad. 
In  fact  it  would  be  safe  to  say  the  greatest  disorder  gen- 
erally prevailed.  The  noise  of  recitations,  and  the  buzz 
and  drone  of  the  scholars  at  their  lessons,  was  some- 
times intolerable,  and  one  might  as  well  try  to  study 
in  the  noisy  caw-caw  of  a  rookery.  Occasionally 
strange  performances  were  enacted  in  those  country 
sclioul-rooms.  1  remember  a  little  boy  between  .seven 
and  eight  years  old  getting  a  severe  caning  for  mis- 
spelling a  simple  wonl  of  two  syllables,  and  as  1  hap- 
pened to  be  the  little  Ixiy  1  have  some  reason  to  recol- 
lect the  circii instance.  'J'he  mistake  certainly  did  not 
merit  the  castigation,  tin-  iiuuUs  of  whieh  I  can iod  nn 
my  liack  for  many  days,  and  it  li'd  to  a  revolt  in  the 
school  whicli  tfiniin.ited  ilisastrously  to  the  teacher. 
Two  strong  young  men  attending  the  .sclmol  remon- 
strated with  the  master,  who  was  an  irascible  Englisli- 
man,  during  the  progress  of  n>y  punishment,  and  they 
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were  given  to  un<lerstaii<l  tliat  if  they  did  not  hold 
thoir  peace  they  would  get  a  taste  of  the  same,  where- 
upon thoy  immediately  collared  the  teacher.  After  a 
brief  tussle  around  the  room.duiitig  which  some  of  the 
benches  weic  oveitunied,  the  pedagogue  was  thrown 
on  the  floor,  and  then  one  took  him  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  the  other  by  the  heels,  and  he  was 
thrown  out  of  doors  in  the  snow.  There  were  no 
more  lessons  heard  that  day.  On  the  next  an  investi- 
gation followed,  when  the  teacher  was  dismissed,  and 
those  guilty  of  the  act  of  insubordination  were  a  Imon- 
ishcd. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rolph  thus  refers  to  the  state  of  schods 

two  years  later  :  "  It  is  really  melancholy  tc  traveise 
the  Province  and  go  into  many  of  the  common  schools  ; 
you  find  a  brood  of  children,  instructetl  by  some  Anti- 
British  adventurer,  instiilinL'"  into  the  young  and  ten- 
der mind  sentiments  hostile  to  the  j)  irent  State  ;  false 
accounts  of  the  late  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was 
engaged  with  the  United  States ;  geography  setting 
forth  New  York,  Phihvlelphia,  Bcjston,  A:c,  a.s  the  largest 
and  finest  cities  in  the  woild ;  historical  r(?ading  books 
describing  the  Amei'ican  population  as  the  most  free 
and  enlightened  under  heaven,  insisting  on  the  super- 
ioiity  of  their  laws  and  institutions  to  tho.se  of  all  the 
worUi,  in  defiance  of  the  agrarian  otitrages  and  mob 
supremacy  daily  witnessed  and  lamented  ;  and  Amer- 
ican spelling  l)ooks,  dictionaries,  and  grammars,  teach- 
ing them  an  Anti-British  dialt-ct  and  idiom,  although 
living  in  a  British  Province  and  being  subjects  to  the 
British  Crown. " 
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There  was  a  Bond  of  Education  consistinfj  of  tive 
members  appointed  to  each  district,  who  had  the  over- 
sight of  the  schools.  Each  school  section  met  annually 
at  what  was  called  the  School  meeting,  and  appointed 
three  trustees,  who  engaged  teachers,  and  superintend- 
ed the  general  management  of  the  schools  in  their  .sec- 
tion. The  law  required  that  every  teacher  should  be 
a  British  subject,  or  that  ho  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  He  w.is  paid  a  fee  of  fifteen  .shillings  per 
quarter  for  each  .scholai",  and  leceived  a  further  sum 
of  SlOO  from  the  Government  if  there  were  not  fewer 
than  twenty  scholars  taught  in  the  school. 

Upper  Canada  College,  the  only  one  in  the  Province, 
began  this  year  (1830),  under  the  management  of  Dr 
Harris.  Grantham  Academy,  in  the  Niagara  District, 
was  incorporated,  and  ilie  Methodist  Conference  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  take  u[)  subscriptions  to  build 
an  academy  ami  select  a  site.  The  last  named,  when 
built,  was  located  at  Coii.)urg,  and  tin-  building  which 
was  begun  in  IsSii  was  completed  in  Is.Sij,  when  the 
school  was  opened.  There  were  II  district  an<l  l.'Jij 
common  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  Ji,077,  and  an 

eXpelnlitlMi'  of  £:>,.S(i()     I  is.  (iAd. 
K. 
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There  was  very  little  change  in  our  scliool  laws  for 
several  years.  Grants  were  annually  made  in  aid  of 
common  schools,  but  there  w.is  no  system  in  the  expen- 
diture; consequently  the  good  eflected  was  not  very 
apparent.  The  first  really  practical  school  law  was 
passed  in  1841,  the  next  year  when  the  union  of  the 
Provinces  went  into  eticct ;  and  in  1S44  l)r.  lly<ison 
was  appointed  Chief  Superinten<lfnt  of  Education  for 
Upper  Canada,  wliit-h  olHce  he  held  for  thirty-two 
years.  During  that  time,  through  his  indefatigable 
labours,  our  .school  laws  liave  been  moulded  and  per- 
fected, until  it  is  safe  to  t^ay  we  have  the  most  com- 
plete and  etticient  school  system  in  the  world.  The 
influence  it  has  exercised  on  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  people  has  been  very  great,  and  it  is  but 
rea.sonable  to  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  raise  the 
standard  of  intelligence  and  high  moral  character 
throughout  the  land.  Our  (lovernment  ha.s,  from  the 
very  first,  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  promote 
education  in  the  Province.  During  Dr.  Ryerson's  long 
term  of  office,  it  liberally  supplied  him  with  the  necces- 
sary  means  for  maturing  his  plans  and  introducing  such 
measures  as  would  place  our  educational  system  on  the 
best   footinir   that   could   be  devised.     This  has  been 
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accomplished  in  a  way  tliat  dues  liunour,  not  only  to 
the  head  that  conceived  it,  l)ut  to  the  enli<;h toned 
liberality  of  the  Government  that  seconded  the  untir- 
ing energy  of  the  man  who  wrought  it  out. 

The  advantages  which  the  youth  of  Ontario  to-day 
possess  in  acquiring  an  education  over  the  time  when 
I  was  first  sent  to  school  with  dinner  basket  in  hand, 
trudging  along  through  mud  or  snow,  to  the  old  school- 
house  by  the  road  side,  where  I  was  perched  upon  a 
high  pine  bench  without  a  back,  with  a  Mavor's  spell- 
ing book  in  1  and,  to  begin  tiie  foundation  of  my  edu- 
cation, are  .so  many  aiid  great  that  it  is  ditticuit  to 
realize  the  state  of  things  that  existed,  or  that  men  of 
intelligence  should  have  .selected  sueh  a  dry  and  un- 
attractive methoil  of  impaiting  in.struction  to  children 
of  tender  years.  It  is  U)  be  feaivd  that  there  ait;  many 
of  our  Canadian  youth  who  do  not  appreciate  the  van- 
tage ground  ihey  occupy,  nor  the  inviting  opportuni- 
ties that  lie  within  the  reach  (if  all  to  obtain  a  gener- 
ous eiluealiun.  There  is  ab.solutely  nothing  to  prevent 
any  young  person  po,s.se.ssing  tlie  .smallest  spark  of  am 
bition  from  ae([uiring  it,  and  making  hinix-lf  a  u^rful 
member  of  society.  "  It  is  the  only  thing,  "  says  Milton, 
in    his    "  Litoraiy    Musings, "    "  which    lit«  a    man    U) 
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peiluini    justly,    skilfully,    and     iiia<rnaiiiinously,    all 
the  oHices  both  private  and  public  of  i)oace  and  war.  " 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  in  the  pub- 
lie  mind  to  do  away  with  the  first  important  educa- 
tional landmark  established  in  the  Province.  Why 
this  should  be,  or  why  its  influence  for  good  should  at 
any  time  have  been  so  nmch  eripi)led  as  even  to  give 
occasion  to  call  it;?  usefulness  in  question  seems  strange. 
One  would  think  that  its  intimate  connection  with 
oui-  early  histor}- ;  the  good  work  accomplished  by  it, 
an<l  the  number  of  men  who  have  passed  out  of  it  to 
till  the  highest  public  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  Prov- 
ince, would  save  it  from  violent  hands,  and  furnish 
ample  reasons  for  devising  means  to  resuscitate  it,  if 
it  needs  resuscitation,  and  to  place  it  in  a  position  to 
hold  its  own  with  the  various  institutions  that  have 
come  into  existence  since  its  doors  were  fii-st  thrown 
open  to  the  young  aspirants  for  a  higlier  education 
half  a  century  ago. 

The  opening  of  Upper  Canada  College  in  1830  gave 
an  impetus  to  education  wliich  soon  began  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  Province.  It  was  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  with  increasing  population  and 
wealth  there  should  be  no  advance  in  our  educational 
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status.  If  the  forty-six  years  that  had  passed  had 
been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  clearing  away 
the  bush  and  tilling  the  land,  a  time  liad  now 
arrived  when  matters  of  higher  import  to  future 
success  and  enjoyment  pressed  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people.  The  farm  could  not  ])roduce 
all  the  requirements  of  life,  nor  furnish  congenial  em- 
ployment to  many  active  minds.  The  surplus  products 
of  the  field  and  forest,  in  order  to  become  available  as 
a  purchasing  power,  had  to  be  converted  into  money, 
and  this  set  in  motion  the  various  appliances  of  com- 
merce. Vessels  were  needed  to  carry  their  produce 
to  market,  and  merehants  to  jiurchase  it,  who,  in  turn, 
supplied  the  multifarious  wants  of  the  houseliold. 
Then  canje  the  mechanic  and  the  professional  man,  and 
with  the  latter  education  was  a  neces.sity.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  tastes  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration woidd  always  lun  in  the  sauif  groove  witli 
the  preceding,  and  as  wealth  and  population  increased, 
80  did  the  openings  for  advanii'uuiit  in  otlu  r  pui-suits  ; 
and  scores  of  active  young  men  throughout  tlie  I*it)vince 
were  only  too  anxious  to  seize  ujK)n  every  opportunity 
that  offered  to  push  their  way  np  in  life.  Hence  it 
happene«l  that  when  Upper  ( ':uiad;i  College  first  threw 
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open  its  doors,  more  than  a  hundred  younjnr  men  enrolled 
their  names.  In  a  comparatively  sliort  time  the  need 
for  greater  facilities  iirj^ed  the  establishment  of  other 
educational  institutions,  and  this  led  to  still  greater 
effort  to  meet  the  want.  Again,  as  the  question  pressed 
itself  more  and  more  upon  the  public  mind,  laws  were 
enacted  and  grants  made  to  further  in  every  way  so 
desiraljle  an  olject.  Hence,  what  was  a  crude  and 
inadequate  school  organization  prior  to  1830,  at  that 
time  and  afterwards  began  to  assume  a  more  con- 
crete shape,  and  continued  to  improve  until  it  has 
grown  into  a  system  of  whicli  the  country  may  wtll 
be  proud. 

The  contrast  we  are  enabled  to  present  is  wonderful 
in  every  respect.  Since  the  parent  college  opened  its 
doors  to  the  anxious  youths  of  the  Province,  five 
universities  and  the  same  number  of  colleges  have 
come  into  existence.  The  faculties  of  these  several 
institutions  are  presided  over  by  men  of  learning  and 
ability.  They  are  amply  furnished  with  libraries, 
apparatus  and  all  tlie  modern  requirements  of  first- 
class  educational  institution-s.  Their  united  rolls  show 
an  attendance  of  about  1,500  students  last  year.  There 
are  10  Collegiate  Institutes  and  94  High  Schools,  with 
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an  attendance  of  12,130  pupils;  ij,147  Public  Schools, 
with  41)4,424  enrolled  scholars;  and  the  total  n-cripts 
for  school  purposes  amounted  to  §^3, 220,730.  Besides 
these,  there  are  three  Ladies'  Colleges,  and  several  otlier 
important  educational  establishments  devoted  entirely 
to  the  education  of  females,  together  with  private  and 
select  schools  in  almost  every  city  and  town  in  the 
Province,  many  of  wliich  stand  very  high  in  jiulijie 
estimation.  There  are  two  Normal  Schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  one  in  Toronto  has  been  in 
existence  for  29  years,  an<l  is  so  well  known  tliat  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  any  dt-scription  of  it. 
The  total  number  of  admissions  since  its  foundation 
have  been  cS,20i).  The  Ottawa  school,  which  has  been 
in  operati(m  about  two  years,  has  admitted  433.  Tluci' 
other  important  educational  institutions  have  been 
establi.shed  by  the  (Joverninent  indifferent  parts  of  tlu« 
Province.  'J'i»e  Deaf  and  Dmiib  Institute  at  lielle- 
ville  is  plea.santly  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Hay  of 
Quinte,  a  little  west  of  the  city.  The  Muml>er  in 
attendance  is  2(i!>,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the 
past  year  !!?38,.").SJ).  The  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Brantford  nnmbei-s  200  inmates,  and  th««  aimual  e\|>en- 
ditnre  is  about  ^30,000.     These  institution.**,  erected  at 
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a  very  lai^e  outlay,  iiie  admirably  fcjuipped,  and  under 
tin-  licst  managoinent,  and  prove  a  great  boon  to  the 
unfortunate  classes  for  whouj  tliey  were  estaljlished. 
'J'lie  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  for  the  training  of 
young  men  in  scientific  and  practical  husbandry,  though 
in  its  infancy,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  must 
exercise  a  beneficial  iidhR-nce  upon  the  .agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  Of  medical  corporations  and 
schools,  tliL'to  are  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario  ;  the  Faculty  of 
the  Toronto  School  of  Afedicinc  ;  Trinity  Medical 
School;  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 
Canada  Medical  Association  ;  Ontario  College  of  Phar- 
macy ;  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  ;  and  Ontario 
Veterinary  College.  There  is  also  a  School  of  Practical 
Science,  now  in  its  fourth  year.  This,  though  not  a 
complete  list  of  the  educational  institutions  and  schools 
of  the  Province,  will  nevertheless  give  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  the  progress  made  during  the  fifty  years  that 
are  gone. 

The  accommodation  furnished  by  the  school  sections 
tliroughout  the  country  has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  times.  As  a  rule  the  school-houses  are 
commodious,  and  are  built  with  an  eye  to  the  health 
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and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  old  pine  benches  and 
desks  have  disappeared  before  the  march  of  im])rove- 
ment — my  recollection  of  them  is  anything  but  agree- 
able— and  the  school-rooms  are  furnished  with  com- 
fortable seats  and  desks  combined.  The  children  are 
no  lonjjer  crowded  together  in  small,  unvcntilated 
rooms.  Blackboards,  maps  and  apparatus  are  furnished 
to  all  schools.  Trained  teachers  only  arc  employed, 
and  a  unifoim  course  of  study  is  pursued,  so  that  each 
Public  School  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the  High  School, 
and  upwai'd  to  the  College  or  University.  (ireat 
attention  has  heeii  paiil  l>y  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  the  selection  of  a  uniform  series  of  t<?xt 
books  throughout  the  course,  adapted  to  the  age  an«l 
intelligence  of  the  .scholars;  and  if  any  fault  can  be 
found  with  it,  1  think  it  should  1)0  in  the  number. 
The  variety  re<|uired  iu  a  full  cour.se — even  of  English 
study — is  a  serious  matter.  The  authorities,  however, 
have  laboured  earnestly  to  remove  every  ditfieulty  that 
lies  in  till'  studi'iit's  path,  and  to  make  the  way  attrac- 
tive ami  easy.  That  they  have  suceee<led  to  a  very 
great  extent  is  evident  fn'in  the  highly  satisfactory 
r(>port  recently  pre.sented  by  the  Minister  of  E4Uicntion. 
With  the  increasing  desii-c  for  a  better  education,  there 
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scorns  to  be  a  frrowinfj  tendency  on  the  part  of  young 
men  t(j  avail  tlieniHelves  of  such  aids  as  shall  push  them 
towards  the  object  in  view  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  work;  and  instead  of  a|ij)lyin<(  themselves  with 
energy  and  determination  to  overcome  the  difticulties 
that  face  them  in  various  branches  of  study,  they  resort 
to  tht'  keys  that  may  be  had  in  any  bookstore.  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  what  experience  has  proved  in 
thousands  of  instances,  that  the  young  man  who  goes 
through  his  mathematical  course  by  the  aid  of  these, 
or  through  his  classical  studies  by  the  use  of  trans- 
lations, will  never  make  a  scholar.  Permanent  success 
in  any  department  of  life  depends  on  earnest  work, 
and  the  more  arduous  the  toil  to  secure  an  ol)ject,  so 
much  the  more  is  it  prized  when  won.  Furthermore, 
it  is  certain  to  prove  more  lasting  and  beneficial. 

The  same  cau.ses  that  hindered  the  pi'ogress  of  educa- 
tion also  retarded  the  advance  of  religion.  The  first 
years  of  a  settler's  life  are  years  of  unremitting  toil ;  a 
struggle,  in  fact,  for  existence.  Yet,  though  settlers 
had  now  in  a  measure  overcome  their  greater  difticul- 
tie.s,  the  one  absorbing  thought  that  had  ground  its 
way  into  the  very  marrow  of  their  life  still  pres.sed  its 
claims  upon  their  attention.     The  paramount  questioi\ 
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with  them  had  been  how  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Tliey 
were  cut  off,  too,  from  all  the  amenities  of  society,  and 
were  scattered  over  a  new  country,  which,  prior  to  their 
coining,  liad  been  the  home  of  the  Indian — where  all 
the  requirements  of  civilization  had  t<j  be  planted  and 
cultivated  anew.  They  had  but  barely  reached  a 
point  when  really  much  attention  could  be  devoted  to 
anything  but  the  very  practical  aim  of  gaining  their 
daily  bread.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  there  is 
no  condition  in  life  that  can  afford  to  put  iuvay  relig- 
ious instruction,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people 
at  fii'st  missed  these  privileges,  and  often  thought  of 
the  time  when  they  visited  (Jod's  Hou.se  with  regular- 
ity. But  the  toil  and  moil  of  yeai-s  had  worn  away 
these  recollections,  and  weakened  the  desire  for  sacn-d 
things.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  prior  to,  and  even 
up  to  18JU),  the  religious  .sentiment  of  the  gi-eater  por- 
tion of  the  people  was  anything  but  strong.  The 
Methodists  were  umong  tin-  first,  if  not  actually  th<» 
first,  to  enter  the  i\v\<\  awl  cull  tlinn  back  to  the  nllo- 
giance  they  owt'd  to  tlie  (lod  who  had  LIcss.-.l  and  pn) 
tected  tlnMu.*     ('oloncla  Neal   and   Me( 'arty   begnn  to 


•  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Kingston.  Clnirrh  of  K.n^'himl,  wm  th*  fir»t  minUtor 
ill  l'i>i«r  ("ivnatlii  ;  Mr.  l,nnK'\v(iitli,  <>f  tlu-  nnino  tI<M)<>tuin»ti«n,  In  IVath  : 
(nul  Mr.  Si'Himihoiii,  I,ulhi'r»ii  niinii«tor  i»t  WillianwbiirKli.  next. 
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preach  in  17"S.S,  l»ut  the  latter  was  hunted  out  of  the 
country.*  Three  years  hiter,  itinerant  preachers  ])egan 
their  work  and  gathered  hearei-s,  and  made  converts  in 
every  settlement.  But  the.se  men,  the  most  of  whom 
came  from  tlie  United  States,  were  looked  ujx)n  with 
.suspicion  i*  by  many  wlio  did  not  fall  in  with  their 
relijrious  views;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  pa«s 
an  Act  which  should  j)revent  their  coming  into  the 
country  to  preach.  It  was  .said,  and  tndy,  when  the 
matter  about  this  was  ])lacod  before  the  Government, 
that  the  connection  existing  between  the  Methodist 
Epi.scopal  Church  of  the  TTnited    States  and  Canada 


*  Playter. 

t  I  have  in  my  pog!»p«sion  an  old  manuscript  book,  written  l>y  my 
grandfather  in  17!t<i,  in  wl)ich  this  point  ia  brouyht  out.  Being  a  (Quaker, 
he  naturally  did  not  approve  of  the  way  those  early  pn-at-hers  conducted 
services.  Yet  he  would  not  be  likely  to  exaggerate  what  came  under  Ins 
notice.  This  is  what  he  says  of  one  he  heard  :  ''  I  thought  he  exerted 
every  nerve  by  the  various  positions  in  which  he  placed  himself  to  cry, 
stamp  and  smite,  often  turning  from  exhortation  to  prayer.  Entreating 
the  Almighty  to  thunder,  or  rather  to  enable  him  to  do  it.  Also,  to 
smite  with  the  sword,  and  to  use  many  destroying  weapons,  at  which  my 
mind  was  led  from  the  more  proper  business  of  worship  or  devotion  to 
observe  what  appeared  to  me  inconsistent  with  that  «iuietude  that  be- 
cometh  a  messenger  sent  from  the  meek  Jesus  to  declare  the  glad  tidings 
of  thegiis]iel.  If  1  compared  the  season  to  a  shower,  as  luis  heretofore 
been  done,  it  had  only  the  appearance  of  a  tempest  of  thimder,  wind  and 
\iail,  destitute  of  the  sweet  refreshing  drops  of  a  gospel  shower." 
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was  altofrether  a  spiritual  and  not  a  political  connec- 
tion ;  that  the  Methodists  of  Canada  were  as  loyal  to 
the  British  Crown  as  any  of  its  subjects,  and  had 
proved  it  again  and  again  in  the  time  of  trouble.  Yet, 
looking  back  and  remembering;  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  people  came,  it  does  not  seem  so  verystrango 
to  us  that  they  should  have  looked  very  doubtfully 
upon  evangelists  from  a  land  wliich  nut  only  stripped 
them  and  drove  them  away,  but  a  litlK'  later  invaded 
their  country.  Neither  do  we  wonder  that  some  of 
them  were  roughly  treateil,  nor  tliat  unpleaaant  epi- 
thets were  thrown  out  against  their  followers.  This 
wjis  the  outcome,  not  only  of  prejudice,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  injuries  received.  There  were  a  good  many 
angularities  about  Christian  character  in  those  days, 
ami  they  freiiuently  stood  out  very  sharply.  They 
wore  not  friends  or  enemies  by  halves.  Their  pivju- 
dices  were  deeply  seatetl,  and  if  a-ssailed  werr  likely  to 
be  resisteil,  and  if  pressed  too  closely  in  a  controvei-Ny, 
were  moit-  disposed  to  use  thoaiyunientani  hucnlinum, 
as  Ixing  more  etl'ectual  than  the  (injumcntum  ad 
jiuUciain.  Wwi  time  gradually  wore  away  nniny  of 
those  asperities,  and  now  few  will  deny  that  the  {K>si- 
tion  our  Province  h<»l»ls  to-»lav    is  t«)  a  evmsitleniblo  ex- 
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tent  owing  to  this  large  an<l  inllueiitial  body  of  Chris- 
tians. They  built  the  lirst  house  devoted  to  public 
worship  in  the  Province ;  through  their  zeal  and  energy 
the  jK'ople  were  stirred  up  to  a  sense  of  their  religious 
obligation ;  their  activity  infused  life  and  action  into 
othci-  denominations.  The  people  generally  through- 
out the  country  had  the  bread  of  life  brok.n  to  tiiein 
witli  regularity,  so  that  in  the  yeiir  of  Grace  l.S.SO  a 
new  order  of  things  wjis  inaugurated.  But  with  all 
this,  a  vastl}'  ditierent  state  of  atiairs  existed  tlh-ii 
from  that  now  prevailing.  No  one  could  accuse  the 
preachers  of  those  days  of  mercenary  motives,  for  tbey 
were  poorly  paid,  and  carried  their  worldly  possessions 
on  their  backs.  Their  labour  was  arduous  and  unre- 
mitting. They  travelled  great  distances  on  foot  and 
on  hoiseback,  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathei*s,  to  till 
appointments  through  the  bush — fording  rivers,  and 
enduring  hardships  and  privations  that  seem  hardly 
possible  to  be  borne.  A  circuit  often  embraced  two  or 
three  districts.  The  places  of  worship  were  small  and 
far  apart,  and  fitted  up  with  rude  pine  benches,  the  men 
sittinjr  on  the  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other. 
Often  forty  or  fifty  miles  would  have  to  be  traversed 
from  one  appointment  to  another,  and  when  it  was 
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reached,  whether  at  a  neighbour's  house,  a  school-house, 

a  barn  or  a  meeting  house,  the  people  assembled  to 

hear  the  word,  and  then  the  preacher  took  his  way  to 

the  next  place  on  his  circuit. 

Mr.  Vanest  says :  "  In  summer  we  crossed  feiries,  and 
in  winter  we  rode  much  on  ice.  Our  appointment  was 
thirty-four  miles  distant,  without  any  stopping-place. 
Most  of  the  way  was  thi'ough  the  Indian's  land — other- 
wise cidled  the  Mohawk  Woods.  In  suiniiK-r  I  u^ed  to 
stop  lialf-way  in  the  woods  and  turn  my  hoi^se  out 
where  the  Indians  had  had  theii'  tires.  In  winter  I 
would  take  some  oats  in  my  sa«ldle-bags,  and  make  a 
place  in  the  snow  to  feed  ray  horse.  In  many  placets 
there  were  trees  fallen  across  the  ]>ath,  which  made  it 
dithcult  to  get  around  in  deep  snow.  I  would  ask  the 
Indians  why  they  ilid  not  cut  out  the  trees.  One  said, 
'Indian  like  th'vr ;  when  he  no  cross  under,  he  jiunp 
over.'  There  was  seldom  any  travelling  that  way, 
which  made  it  bad  in  deep  snow.  At  one  time  when 
the  snow  was  deep,  I  went  on  the  ice  till  I  could  see 
clear  water,  so  I  thought  it  time  to  go  ashore.  I  got  oft 
my  horse  and  IimI  him,  and  the  ii'e  crackeil  at  every 
step.  If  1  had  broken  through,  there  would  have  bi-cti 
nothing  but  death  for  us  both.  I  got  to  the  wootls  in 
deep  .snow,  and  travelled  up  the  shore  till  I  found  u 
small  house,  when  I  fijund  the  eoui"se  of  my  path, 
keeping  a  good  look-out  for  the  marked  trees.  I  at 
last  foun<l  my  ap|)<iiiitment  about  seven  o'clock.  If  I 
had  missed  my  j  at'i  I  do  not  know  what  would  have 
become  of  me.  At  my  stopping-place  the  family  hml 
no  bread  or  meal  to  make  any  of,  till  they  borr<wetl  .some 
of  a  neigliltour;  so  1  got  my  dinner  and  supper  ulKtut 
eleven  o'clockon Satmday  night.  ( )nSabbftth  I  proAched. 
On  Monday  I  roile  aliout  four  miles,  crosse«l  the  IJay 
(C^iiinte),  anil  then   rotle  seventeen  mile.s  through  tho 
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woods  without  .seeing  a  house,  preached  and  met  a  class 
for  a  day's  work," 

k.  Another  writer  says:  "  We  had  to  go  twenty  mih-s 
without  seeing  a  house,  and  were  guideil  \iy  inarke<l 
trees,  there  being  no  roads.  At  one  time  my  colleague 
was  lost  in  getting  through  the  woods,  when  the 
W(»l\es  Itegan  to  howl  around  hin»,  and  the  poor  man 
felt  much  alarmed  ;  hut  he  got  through  unhurt."  * 

These  incidents  occurred  some  years  before  the  date 

of  which  I  speak,  but  the  .same  kind  of  adventures 

were  happening  still.      It   did   not  tjike   long  to  get 

away  from  the  three  or  four  concessions  that  stretched 

along  the  bay  and   lakes,  and  outside  of  civilization. 

I  remember  going  with  my  father  and  mother,  about 

1835,  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle  who  had  settled  in  the 

bu.sh,  f  just  ten   miles  away,  and  in  that  distance  we 

tiavelled  a  wood  road  for  nioie  than  Hve  mile.s.     The 

snow  was  deep  and  the  day  cold.     We  came  out  upon 

the  clearing  of  a  few  acres,  and  drove  up  to  the  door 

of  the  small  log  house,  the  only  one  then  to  be  seen. 

The  tall  trees  which  environed  the  few  acres  carved 

out   of    the    heart    of    the    bush    waved    their    naked 

branches  as  if  mocking  at  the  attempt  to  put  them 

*Dr.  Carroll. 

t  This  was  in  the  oldest  seltleJ  i>art  of    the    rroviuce— the    Buy    of 
Quiuti*. 
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away.  The  stumps  tlirust  tlieir  lioads  up  tliii»UL,'li 
the  snow  on  every  liand,  and  wore  tlnii-  winter  caps 
witli  a  jaunty  look,  as  if  tin  v  tuo  did  not  intend  to 
give  up  possession  without  a  struggle.  Tlif  h(jrses 
were  put  in  the  log  stable,  and  after  warming  our- 
selves we  had  supper,  and  then  gathered  round  the 
cheerful  fire.  When  bed-time  came,  we  ascen»led  to 
our  sleeping  room  by  a  ladder,  my  father  carrying  me 
up  in  his  arms.  We  had  not  been  long  in  bed  wlien  a 
pack  of  wolves  gathered  ruund  the  place  and  began  to 
howl,  makini;  through  all  the  nii'lit  a  most  dismal  and 
frightful  noise.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  (jiicstioii,  and  tor 
many  a  night  aftei-  that  1  was  luuinted  l>y  paiks  of 
hi)\vliiig  wolves.  On  our  return  tlieni  xt  day  I  e.xpcct- 
ed  every  moment  to  see  tliem  come  dashing  down  u|'on 
lis  until  we  got  clear  of  the  woods.  This  nuigld>our- 
hood  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  tl.e  Province,  and  for 
miles  Hue  houses  and  spacious  well-kejit  bams  and  otit- 
houses  are  to  be  seen  on  every  farm. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  at  any  correct  data  re- 
specting the  nnndxr  of  adherents  of  tlio  various 
dennminatioiis  in  the  rmviiue  im  the  y»'ar  bs30.  The 
total  nundier  of  n  inisters  did  not  reaeh  I'lO,  while  thov 
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now  exceed  :i,.")()0.*  There  weie  Imt  three  eliurehes  in 
Toronto,  then  »-alle(l  York,  One  of  thase  was  an  Episco- 
palian Chunli,  (jccupying  the  present  site  of  St.  James's 
Cathedral.  It  was  a  plain  wooden  structure,  .50  by  40, 
with  its  gables  facing  east  and  west ;  the  entrance 
being  by  a  single  door  off  Church  Street,  -t"  The  others 
were  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  church.  The 
latter  was  built  in  1818,  and  was  a  long,  low  building, 
4(»  by  (iO.  In  the  gable  end,  facing  King  Street,  were 
two  doors,  one  for  each  sex,  the  men  occupying  the 
riirht  and  the  women  the  left  side  of  the  room.  It  was 
wanned  in  winter  by  a  rudely  constructed  sheet-iron 
stove.  The  usual  mode  of  lighting  it  for  night  services 
was  by  tallow  candles  placed  in  sconces  along  the 
walls,  and  in  candlestick>i  in  the  pulpit.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  safe  in  saying  that  there  were  not  150  churches 
or  chapels  all  t(jld  in  the  Province..  All  of  them  were 
small,  and  many  of  them  were  of  the  most  humble  char- 
acter. There  are  probably  as  many  clergymen  and  more 
than  half  as  many  churches  in  Toronto  now,  as  there 

*  I  he  number  of  ministers,  as  given  in  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  for  1831,  are  57  Methodist,  40  Baptist,  14  Presbyterian, 
and  32  Church  of  England.  For  the  last  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Scadding. 

t  Toronto  of  Old. 
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were  in  all  Upper  Oinada  fifty  years  ago.     The  differ- 
ence does  not  consist  in  the  number  of  the  hitter  alone 
but  in  the  size  and  character  of  the  structures.     The 
beautiful  and  conunodious  churches,  with  their  lofty 
spires  and  richly  arranged  interiois,  that  meet  the  gaze 
on  every  hand  in  Tuiunto,  have  not  inai)propriately 
given  it  the  proud  title  of  "  the  city  of  churches,"  and 
there  are  several  of  them,  any  one  of  which  would  com- 
fortably seat  the  entire  population  of  York  in  the  days 
of  wliich  1  have  spoken.     There  were  no  organs,  and  I 
am  not  hure  that  there  were  any  in  America.     Indeed, 
if    there  h;i<I  been,  the  good  people  of  those  days  would 
have  «)i)jeited  to  their  use.     Tho.se  who  rememlK.'r  the 
three  early  churches  I  have  mentioned — and  those  who 
do  not  can  readily  j)icture  them  with  their  fittings  and 
seating  capacity — will  recall  the  dim,  lurid  light  cast  on 
the  uudieiice  by  the  llickering  candles.     Tmn.  now,  fur 
cxam}'le.  to  the  .Metropolitan  C'hureh  on  an  evening's 
service.     Notice     the    long    car[H'ted    ai-^les,    the    lirh 
upholstery,  the  comfortable  seat.s,  the  lofty  ceilings,  the 
spacious  gallery  mid  the  vast  congregation.     .An  unseen 
hiind    touihts    an  electric  battery,  and   in  a   moment 
humlreds  of  gas  jets  are  aflame,  and  the  place  is  tilletl 
with  a  bla/.e  of  light.     "Now  the  great  organ  heaves 
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its  tlirillinj^  tliuiidtMs,  comijrt'.ssing  air  into  music,  ami 
rolling  it  forth  upon  tlio  sotil."  Surely  the  contrast  is 
almost  incredible,  and  wliat  we  have  said  on  this  point 
in  rrganl  t<t  Toronto  may  be  said  of  every  city,  town, 
village  or  country  place  in  the  Piovince. 

it  will  be  proper  to  notice  here  that  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  u}»  to  1831,  marriage  could  only 
be  legally  solemnized  by  a  minister  of  the  Qiurch  of 
England,  or  of  the  establislied  Church  of  Scotland. 
There  was  a  provision  which  empowered  a  justice  of 
the  peace  or  a  commanding  otticer  to  perform  the  rite 
in  cases  where  there  was  no  minister,  or  where  the 
paities  lived  eighteen  miles  from  a  church.  In  1831, 
an  Act  was  passed  making  it  lawful  for  ministers  of 
other  denominations  to  solemnize  matrimony,  and  to 
confirm  marriages  previously  contracted.  This  act  of 
tardy  justice  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

The  day  for  cheap  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers 
had  not  then  arrived.  There  were  but  few  of  any 
kind  in  the  country,  and  those  that  were  to  be  found 
possessed  few  attractions  for  either  old  or  young.  The 
arduous  lives  led  by  the  people  precluded  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  taste  for  reading.  Persons  who  toil  early 
an<l   late,  week  in    and    week    out,  have    very  little 
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inclination  for  anything  in  tlic  way  of  litoiarv  re- 
creation. When  the  nij^ht  canu-,  tlie  weary  body 
demanded  rest,  and  people  sought  their  beds  rarly. 
Conse(iuently  the  few  old  volumes  piled  away  on  a 
.shelf  remained  there  undisturbed.  Bacon  .says :  "  Some 
book.s  arc  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
.some  to  be  chewed  and  digested  ;"  and  he  might  have 
added — "  others  still  to  be  left  alone."  At  all  events 
the  last  wa.s  the  j)rovailing  sentiment  in  those  days. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  fault  was  altogother  witli  the 
books.  It  is  true  that  tho.se  generally  to  be  seen  were 
either  doctrinal  works,  or  wliat  might  Vto  termed 
heavy  reading,  requiring  a  good  appetite  and  strong 
digestive  powers  to  get  through  with  tluin.  They 
were  the  relics  of  u  past  age,  survivors  of  obsolete 
controversies  that  had  found  their  way  into  the  coun- 
try in  its  infancy  ;  and  though  the  age  that  delighted 
in  such  mental  j>abulum  had  i)as.sed  away,  these 
literary  pioneors  held  their  ground  because  the  time 
had  Mot  arri\t(l  I'nr  the  people  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  tlir  mind  as  well  as  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  body.  Seneca  snys :  "  Ijcisure  without 
Ixiuks  is  the  .sepulchre  <>t*  tlie  living  soul;"  but  Itooks 
without  leismv  arc  practically  valueless,  and  hence  it 
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made  but  little  difference  with  our  grandfathers  what 
the  ft'W  they  possessed  contained.*  Some  years  had 
to  pass  away  before  the  need  of  them  began  to  l>e  felt. 
In  a  country,  as  we  have  already  said,  where  intelli- 
gence commanded  respect  but  did  not  give  priority  ; 
where  the  best  accomplishment  was  to  get  on  in  the 
world  ;  where  the  standard  of  education  seldom  rose 
higher  than  to  be  able  to  rea<l,  write,  an«l  solve  a 
simple  sum  in  arithmetic,  the  absence  of  entertaining 
and  instructive  Itooks  was  not  felt  to  be  a  serious  loss. 
But  with  the  lapidly  incre;vsing  facilities  for  moving 
about,  an<l  the  tjrowth  of   trade  and  commerce,  the 


•From  an  inventory  of  my  grandfather'n  personal  effects  I  am  enabled 
to  give  what  would  have  been  considered  a  larjje  collection  of  Ixwkw  in 
tliose  days.  As  I  have  said  before,  he  was  a  Quaker,  which  will  account 
for  the  character  of  a  number  of  the  books :  and  by  chanjjang  these  to 
volumes  in  accord  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the  owner,  the  rea<ler  will 
get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  literature  to  be  found  in  the  houses 
of  intelligent  and  well-to-do  people  :— 1  large  Bible,  .S  Clarkson's  works, 
1  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  1  Elliot's  Medical  Pocket  Book,  1  Lewis's 
Disi)en8atory,  1  Franklin's  Sermons,  1  Stackhouse'.s  History  of  the 
Bible,  2  Brown's  Union  Gazetteer,  1  ICth  Report  of  the  British  and 
Foreigu  Bible  Societj',  1  History  United  States,  1  Elias  Hicks's  Ser- 
mons, 2  Newton's  Letters,  1  Kicketson  on  Health,  1  Jessy  Kerzey,  1 
Memorials  of  a  Deceased  Friend,  1  Hervey's  Meditations,  1  Reply  to 
Hibard,  1  Job's  Scot's  Journal,  1  Barclay  on  Church  Government,  1  M. 
T  iver  on  Shakerism,  1  Works  of  Dr.  Franklin,  1  Journal  of  Richard 
Davis,  1  Lessons  from  Scripture,  1  Picket's  Lessons,  1  Pownal,  1  Sequel 
t(i  English  Reader,  Maps  of  United  States,  State  of  New  York,  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  Holland  Purchase. 
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people  were  brought  more  frequently  into  contact 
with  the  intelligence  and  the  progress  of  the  world 
outside.  And  with  the  increase  of  wealth  came  the 
desire  to  take  a  higher  stand  in  the  social  scale.  The 
development  of  men's  minds  un«k'r  the  political  and 
social  changes  of  the  day,  and  the  advance  in  culture 
and  refinement  which  accompanies  worldly  prosperity, 
quickened  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  and 
created  a  demand  for  books  to  read.  This  demand  has 
gone  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  until  we  have 
reached  a  time  when  we  may  say  with  the  Ecclesiast : 
"  Of  makinji  of  books  there  is  no  end. "  If  there 
was  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  books  in  our  Can- 
adian homes  half  a  century  ago,  and  if  the  slight 
draughts  that  were  obtainable  at  the  only  fountains  of 
knowledge  that  then  existed  were  not  sufficient  to 
create  a  thirst  for  mi»re,  there  is  none  now.  Kven  the 
wealth  that  wa.s  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  to  gratify 
any  desire  to  cultivate  the  mind  is  no  longer  required, 
for  the  one  can  be  obtained  free,  and  a  few  cents  will 
procure  the  works  of  .some  of  the  best  authors  wljo 
have  ever  lived. 

But   little   had   been    done   up  to  IH.SO  to  cstAbli.sh 
libraiies,  either  in  town  or  viUuge.      Indocil  the  limited 
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miiiibiT  of  these,  and  tlio  puisuits  of  the  people,  which 
wt re nhnost  exclusively  ;i<;iicultural — and  that  too  in  a 
new  tountiy  where  dmiii^f  half  of  the  year  the  toil  of 
the  field,  and  cleaiin<^'  away  the  hush  the  remaining 
half,  occupied  their  constant  attention — books  were 
seldom  thought  of.  Still,  there  was  a  mind  here  and 
there  scattered  through  the  settlements  which,  like  the 
"  little  leaven,"  continued  to  work  on  silently,  until  a 
large  [)ortion  of  the  "  lump"  had  been  leavened.  Tlie 
only  public  libraries  whereof  I  have  any  trace  were  at 
Kingston,  Ernesttown  and  Hallowell.  The  first  two 
were  in  existence  in  1811-13,  and  the  last  was 
established  somewhere  about  1821.  In  1824,  the 
Government  voted  a  sum  of  £150,  to  be  expended 
annually  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  tracts,  designed 
to  afford  iiH)ral  and  leligious  instruction  t<j  the  j)eople. 
These  were  to  be  eijually  distributed  throughout  all 
the  Districts  of  the  Province.  It  can  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  this  small  sum,  however  we'l  intended, 
when  invested  in  books  at  the  prices  which  obtained  at 
that  time,  and  distributed  over  the  Province,  would  be 
so  limited  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  Eight 
years  prior  to  this,  a  sum  of  £800  was  granted  to 
establish  a  Parliaments ry  Library.     From  these  smal 
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befjinninors  we  have  jjone  on  increasinrj  until  we  have 
leached  a  point  which  warrants  me,  I  think,  in  saying 
that  no  other  country  with  the  same  population  is  better 
sujiplied  with  the  best  literature  of  the  day  than  our 
own  Province.  Independent  of  the  libraries  in  the 
various  colleiies  and  other  educational  institutions, 
Sunday  .schools  and  piivate  liljraries,  there  are  in  the 
Province  l,5G(i  Free  Public  Libraries,  with  2I>8,74S  vol- 
umes, valued  at  $178,282,  and  the  grand  total  uf  i^ouks 
distributed  by  the  Educational  Department  to  Mechan- 
ics' Institutes,  Sunday  school  libraries,  and  as  prizes,  is 
1,398,140.*  There  are  al.so  upwards  of  one  hundred 
incorporated  Mechanics'  Institutes,  with  1.30,000  vol- 
umes, a  net  income  of  S5!),!)28,  and  a  membei-ship  of 
10,785.  These,  according  to  the  last  Report,  received 
legislative  grants  to  the  amount  of  .*522,885  for  the  year 
l87l) — an  appropration  that  in  itself  creditably  attests 
the  financial  ami  intellectual  progress  of  the  Provinccf" 
It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  a  .systematic  effort  liad 
not   betii   iiuiilr   years   ago   to  eolleet  interesting  inci- 


*The  number  of  volumes  in  the  princi|>al  libnu^ec  wr*.  M  nearly  m 

T  cftii  iLsccrtftiii,  as  followw  :     rurliiviiifntrtry  I.il>riiry.  OtUiw*.  100, (HW 
riirliiuiiontary  Lihrivry,  OnlHiio,  17,000;     T«>n>nt«»  I'liiviTnity,  'i.l.OOO 
Trinity  (•..lUK..,5,nOO  ;     Knox  ('oU.'Ko.  10.000;    OnKimde  Hall.  20.000 
Norniiil  SulxHtl,  I.\000 :  ('ana^linn  InHtituU*,  :{.H00. 
iUopdrt  of  tho  Miniittt'r  of  Kiliication,  1879. 
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dents  connected  witli  tlie  early  .settlcnu-nt  of  the 
Province.  A  vast  amount  of  information  that  would 
be  invaluahle  to  the  future  compik-r  of  the  liistory  of 
this  part  of  the  Dominion  has  been  irretrievably  lost. 
The  actors  who  were  present  at  the  birth  of  the  Pro- 
vince are  Gfone,  and  many  of  the  records  have  perished. 
But  even  now,  if  the  Government  wuultl  interest  itself, 
mucli  valuable  material  scattered  througli  the  country 
might  be  recovere  1.  The  Americans  have  been  always 
alive  to  this  subject,  and  art-  constantly  gathering  up 
all  they  can  procure  relating  to  the  early  days  of  their 
country.  More  than  that,  they  are  securing  early  re- 
cords and  rare  books  on  Canada  wherever  the}'  c^n  find 
them.  Any  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  hunt  up 
information  respecting  this  Province,  even  fifty  years 
ago,  knows  the  dittieulty,  and  even  impossibility  in 
some  cases,  of  procuring  what  one  wants.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  important  and  enterprising  capital 
city  of  Toronto,  with  its  numerous  educational  and 
professional  institutions,  is  without  a  free  public  library 
in  keeping  with  its  other  advantages.*  This  is  a  serious 
want  to  the  well-beincr  of  our  intellectual  an<l  moral 

o 

*  This  want  has  since  been  supplied  by  an  excellent  Free  Public 
Library. 
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nature.  The  benefits  confeiiLtl  l.y  free  access  to  a 
large  collection  of  standard  hooks  is  incalculable,  and 
certainly  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice, 
it  is  about  time  it  showed  its  hand. 

The  first  printing  office  in  tne  Province  was  estab- 
lished by  Louis  Roy,  in  Apiil,  1793,*  at  Newark  (Ni- 
agara), and  from  it  was  issued  the  Upper  Canada 
Gazette,  or  Amei'ican  Oracle,-^  a  formidable  name  for 
a  sheet  ]  5  in.  y-  9.  It  was  an  official  org.in  and  news- 
paper combined,  and  when  a  weekly  joninal  of  this 
size  could  furnish  the  current  news  of  the  day,  and  tin- 
(lovernment  notices  as  well,  one  looking  at  it  by  the 
light  of  the  present  day  cannot  help  thinking  that 
j)ublisliiiig  a  paper  was  up  hill  work.  Other  journals 
were  started,  and,  after  running  a  brief  course,  ex- 
pired. When  one  remembei-s  the  tedious  means  of 
communication  in  a  country  almost  without  roads,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  items  of  news,  it  does  not  .seem 
strange  that  those  early  adventures  wcro  short-lived. 
But  as  time  won*  on,  one  after  another  succeedctl  in 
getting  a  foothold,  and  in  fimling  its  way  into  tlie 
homo  of  the  settler.     They  wore  invariably  small,  and 

*  Mr.  B«)uriii<>t,  in  Imh   tnteltcftunl  Drirloitment  of  Cattada,  •*>*•,  ihU 

v.%<*  in  17i>.{.  whii'li  i.s  no  donlit  n  ty|Mi;;m|iliii-Al  «Tn«r. 
t  Toronto  of  Old. 
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printed  on  coarse  paper.  Sometimes  even  this  gave 
out,  and  tlie  printer  lia<l  to  resort  to  blue  wrapping 
paper  in  order  to  enable  liim  to  present  his  readers 
with  the  weekly  literary  least.  In  l.*-3;),  the  number 
had  increased  from  the  humble  beginning  in  the  then 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  to  twenty  papei*s,  and  of 
these  tlie  following  still  suivivc  :  The  Chronicle  and 
News,  oi  Kingston,  established  18 10;  Brockville  Re- 
corder, 1820;  St.  Catharines  Journal,  1824;  Chris- 
tian Guardian,  1829.  There  are  now  in  Ontario  37 
daily  papers,  4  semi- weeklies,  1  tri- weekly,  282  week- 
lies, 27  monthlies,  and  2  .semi-monthlies,  making  a 
total  of  3o3.  The  honour  of  esUibli.shing  the  first 
daily  paper  belongs  to  the  late  Dr.  Barker,  of  Kingston, 
founder  of  the  British  Whig,  in  1834. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  can  give  us  a  better 
idea  of  the  progress  the  Province  has  made  than  a  com- 
parison of  the  papers  published  now  with  those  of  1830. 
The  smallness  of  the  sheets,  and  the  meagreness  of 
reading  matter,  the  absence  of  advertisement",  except 
in  a  very  limited  way,  and  the  typographical  work, 
make  us  think  that  our  fathers  were  a  good-natured, 
easy-going  kind  of  people,  or  they  would  never  have 
put  up  with  such  apologies  for  newspapei*s.    Dr.  Sca<l- 
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ding,  in  Toronto  of  Old,  gives  a  number  of  interesting 
and  amusing  items  respecting  the  "  ?]arly  Pn-ss."  He 
states  that  the  whole  of  the  editorial  matter  nf  the 
Gazette  and  (h'ti.cle,  on  the  2nd  January,  1802,  is  the 
following  :  "  The  Printer  presents  his  congratulatory 
compliments  to  his  customers  on  the  new  year."  If 
brevity  is  the  so\il  of  wit,  tliis  is  a  chef  d'ccuvi'e.  On 
another  occasion  the  publisher  apologises  for  the  non- 
appearance of  his  paper  by  saying:  "  The  Printer  hav- 
ing been  called  to  York  last  week  upon  business,  is 
humbly  tendered  to  his  rea<lers  as  an  aj^ology  for  the 
Oazettes  not  appearing."  This  was  anotlicr  entire  edi- 
torial, and  it  certainly  could  not  luive  taken  the  reade-s 
lonj  to  get  at  the  pith  of  it.  What  would  be  said  over 
such  an  announcement  in  these  days  ? 

We  have  every  reason  to  feel  proutl  of  the  advance 
the  I'res.s  has  made,  bntli  in  nundu'r  ami  intluence,  in 
Ontario.  The  leading  pajMrs  are  ably  conducted  and 
liberally  suppoiteil,  ami  they  will  ennipare  favomal'ly 
with  those  of  any  eonntry.  N'arious  eauscs  have  led  to 
tl)is  result.  The  prosperous  condition  of  the  people,  the 
increa.se  of  innnigratii»n,  the  springing  up  of  railway 
connnunication.  the  extension  and  perfecting  of  tele- 
gi-aphy,  and,  more  than  all,  th.-  completcne.'w*  an«l  »rti- 
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ciency  of  our  scliool  system  tlii(jii;^]iout  tluj  Province, 
have  worked  chanf^es  not  to  be  mistaken.  These  are 
the  sure  indices  of  ouj-  progress  an<l  tiilightcninent ; 
the  uiierrini;  rej^isters  tliat  m;uk  uur  advancement  as  a 
people. 
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CHAPTKU    Vll. 

BANKS— INStTEANCE— MARINE — TELEORAI'H  COMPANIES— ADMINIS- 
TRATION OK  JCSTICE — MILLING  AND  MANUKACTURE.S  — RAPID 
INCREASE  OK  POPVLATION  IN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS — EXCERPTH 
KKOM    ANDREW    PKKEN. 

r  MHK  only  l)aiik  in  the  Province  in  1830  was  the 
-^  Bank  uf  I'pper  Canada,  with  a  capital  of 
£l()0,()()0.  There  are  now  nine  chartered  hanks  owned 
in  Ontario,  with  a  capital  of  ? 1 7,000,000,  and  there  are 
seven  banks  owned,  with  one  exception,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Queht!c,  havin;^  offices  in  all  the  principal 
towns.  There  are  also  numbers  of  private  banks  an«l 
loan  companies,  the  latter  representing  a  capital  of 
over  .^20,000,000.  This  is  a  prolific  growth  in  half  a 
century,  and  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  material 
8ucces.s. 

Insurance  has  been  the  growth  of  the  last  tifty 
years.  During  the  sissimi  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  IN.'U),  a  bill  was  introduced  to  make  some  provi.sion 
against  accidentia  by  fire.  Since  then  the  busint'.ss  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions.  Accortling  t«>  the  re- 
turns of  till'  Dominion  (lovtrnment  for  the  31st   I'c- 
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cember,  1870,  the  assets  of  Canadian  Life,  Fire,  Ma- 
rine, Accident,  and  Oiiarantee  Companies  were  iJlO.'HO 
587.  Britisli,  iWiw^  l.usinesH  in  Canada,  S0,838,:}0i». 
American,  ditto,  Sl,G85,r>!)9.  Of  Mutual  Companies, 
there  are  1)4  in  Ontario,  with  a  total  income  fur  1870 
of  S48'),57l>,  and  an  expenditure  of  S455,8G1.* 

Fifty  years  ago  tlie  revenue  of  Upper  Canada  was 
£112,1GG  13s.  4d. ;  the  amount  of  duty  collected  £0,283 
19.S.  The  exports  amounted  to  £1,. 5.5.^,404,  and  the 
imports  to  £1,502,914.  There  were  twenty -seven  ports 
of  entry  and  thirty-one  collectoi^s  of  customs.  From 
the  last  publi"-hed  official  reports  we  learn  that  the 
revenue  for  Ontario  in  1879  was  $^4,018,287,  and  that 
for  the  fiscal  3'car  ending  June  30th,  ISSO,  the  exjtorts 
were  S28,OG3,080,  and  imports  S;27,8G0,444 ;  amount  of 
duty  collected,  S5,08G,579 ;  also  that  there  are  fifty -six 
ports  of  entry  and  thirty-tight  outposts,  with  seventy- 
three  collectors. 

One  of  thi'  most  interesting  features  in  the  ]>rogress 
of  Canada  is  tin-  rnj'id  growth  of  its  marine.  It  is 
correctly  stated  to  rank  fourth  as  to  tonnage  among 
the  maritime  powei-s  of  the  world.  The  United  States, 

*  Inspector  of  Insurance  Report,  1880. 
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with  its  fifty-four  millions  of  people  and  its  immense 
coast-line,  exceeds  us  but  by  a  very  little,  while  in 
ocean  steamers  we  are  alicad.  In  fact,  the  Allan  Line 
is  one  of  the  fii-st  in  the  world.  This  is  something  for 
a  country  with  a  population  of  only  Hve-and-a-half 
millions  to  boast  of,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  thing.  We  have  been  spoken  of  a.s  a  people 
wanting  enterpri.se — a  good-natured,  phlegmatic  set — 
bul  it  is  a  libel  disproved  by  half  a  century's  progrcs-;. 
\\\'  have  succe.ssfully  carried  out  some  of  the  grandest 
enter|)rises  on  this  continent.  At  Montreal  we  havi.> 
the  finest  docks  in  America.  Our  canals  are  une<iualled  ; 
our  country  is  intcj-sected  by  railroads ;  every  town 
and  village  in  the  lan<l  is  linked  to  its  neighbour 
by  telegraph  wires,  and  we  have  probably  niorc  miles 
of  both,  acconiing  to  p»ij»ulation,  than  any  other  people. 
'I'lie  inland  position  of  the  Province  of  ()ntarit»,  al- 
though having  the  chain  of  great  lakes  lying  along  ii.s 
.southern  lioider,  n«'V(  r  fostered  u  love  for  a  sen-faring 
lifi-.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  l>y  the  pui^uits  of 
the  people,  who  as  has  been  said  UTorc,  were  nearly  al 
agriculturists.  Hut  the  produce  had  to  b««  moved,  and 
the  means  were  forthconung  to  meet  the  neocwities  of 
the    case.      'I'he  gfe;<t  water  course   whi<h   led   to  the 

.M 
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seaports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  owing  to  the  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  could  only  1)^  navigated  hy  the 
battcaux  and  Durham  boats;  and  the  navigator,  after 
overcoming    these    difficulties,    and  laying   his  course 
through  the  noblelake  from  which  o>ir Province  takes  its 
name,  encountered  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  This  wa"<  a  huge 
barrier  across  his  path  which  he  hail  no  possible  means 
of  surmounting.      When    the    town   of  Nia<'ara   wa.s 
reached,  vessels  had  to  be  discharged,  and  the  freight 
carted  round  the  falls  to  Chippawa.     Tliis  was  a  tedious 
matter,  and  a  great  drawback  to  settlement  in  the  wes- 
tern jiart  of  the    I'rDvincc.      Marly  in  the   century,  the 
Hon.  William  Hamilton  Merritt  conceived  the  plan  of 
connecting   Lakes   Erie  and  Ontario   l»y  a  canal,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Government  t<j  assume  the 
project  in^  1824.     It   was  a  great  work   fur  a  young 
country  to  undertake,  but  it  was  pushed  on,  and  conj- 
pleted  in  1830.     From  that  time  to  the  present  vessels 
have  been  enabled  to  pa'^s  from  one  lake  to  the  other. 
This,  with  the  Sault  Ste;  Marie  canal,  and  those  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  enal)les  a  vessel  to  pass  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  to  the  ocean.     The   Rideau  Canal, 
undertaken  about  the  same  time  as  the  Welland  Canal, 
was  also  completed  in  the  same  year.  It  was  construe- 
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tcfl  piincipally  for  military  purpose^,  tlion^'li  at  (jiic 
time  a  large  amount  of  freight  came  up  the  Ottawa, 
and  thence  hy  this  canal  to  Kingston.  The  St.  Law- 
rence was  the  only  channel  for  freiglit  going  east.  All 
the  rapids  were  navigable  with  the  batteaux  except 
the  Lachine,  and  up  to  18.30  there  was  a  line  of  these 
boats  running  from  Belleville  to  Montreal.*  Our 
canal  system  was  conjpleted  fifty  years  ago,  and 
all  that  has  ])cen  done  since  has  consisted  of  enlarging 
and  kiM'ping  tliem  in  re])air.  'i'lir  total  number  of 
miles  of  canal  in  the  Province  is  l.SG. 

Tile  niiinlH-r  of  ves.srls  composing  our  marine  in  is.'U) 
was  12  .stianuis  and  110  sjiiling  vessels,  witli  a  tonnage 
of  14,*{(l(>;  Jind  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  that  date 
the  tonnagf  on  the  lakes  wa.s  altout  e<|iial  to  that  of  the 

'The  rciult'r  iiiity  l>u  iiitc<r«'Htmt  in  Ifarniii^'  the  amount  of  phkIucv  i<liip- 
|ti<(l  fruni  lliu  I'i'ovinfu  in  IK^^O,  rid  llio  St.  I.itwrt>iK-f,  and  tlio  nunlo  of  itM 
conveyikncu.  It  in  ciTtAinly  n  uiarkod  eontruMt,  not  only  to  th«  prt'M-nt 
fii'iliticH  forcftrryinj;  fri-i.:lit,  liiit  to  the  amount  of  iiroduir,  itCKoin^'oajit 
anil  coming  wi-hU  Stutvnu'nt  of  pnMlucf  im|M)rto<l  into  l^twrr  <  '.tnail.t 
throUK'litlK-  I'ortof «  i>t«'iiuihi  I^o.to  DoccmtM-rlUHli,  ls;<(),in  .Vh4  |)iir)iMin 
l«.utt  an.l  7:<1  »mtl«'»ux  ;  liU.Hl  UU.  H.  ur  ;  •.'•'.,a»M  l.U.  akJu'*.  ;  H.II*.  hU. 
lM>rk;  l,ii".»7  l>li«.  Wvf  ;  l.-SSl  I.uh.  com  an«l  ryr  ;  ■.'.M),.'l'.'"-'  I>uk.  »hc.-»l ;  l.KT.") 
liU.  corn  iiioal ;  ".' !.'» bU.  ami  ".'.Vi  kiv"  lar»l ;  '■^  '•I'*-  »"••  •'^''•'*  '<«V*  bultrr ;  'JlU 
bU.  ami  UU  htU.  Ullow  ;  62A  bla.  K;>pUii ;  216  bU  raw  hidra  :  14«  h<ii>. 
and  ;U!1  Uck'n  tolutcco  ;  l.n*.'!  caitkii  and  :{  lnU  whinkcy  and  Rpiritu  :  ?,IkU; 
hoK'it.  (Quantity  of  mcrcbandiiiv  l>n>U);ht  to  Upper  Caiiada  in  tito  miuu 
yuar,  8,244  tonn   -JoHnmi  of  (At  Ujuk  of  ytMrwMjr,  18:tl. 
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United  StatcK.  Tlie  number  of  Hteam  vessels  now 
owned  by  the  Province  is  385,  with  G.'>7  *  sailing 
vessels,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  137,4H1,  which  at  $30 
per  ton  would  juake  our  shipping  interest  amount  t<j 
§4,124,4.30. 

A  great  deal  has  Ijecn  done  these  last  few  years  to 
protect  the  sailor  f  kmu  tlis.uster  and  loss.  Independent 
of  marine  charts  that  give  the  soundinijs  of  all  navi- 
gable  waters,  buoys  mark  the  shoals  and  obstructions 
to  the  entrance  of  harbours  or  the  windings  of  intricate 
channels  ;  and  from  dangerous  rocks  and  bold  head- 
lands, jutting  out  in  the  course  of  vessels,  flash  out 
through  the  storm  ami  darkness  of  the  long  dreary 
nijiht  the  brilliant  liirhts,  from  the  domes  of  the  lijjht- 
houses,  warning  the  sailor  to  keep  away.  By  a  system 
of  revolving  and  parti-coloured  lights  the  mariner  is 
enabled  to  tell  wtcre  he  is,  and  to  lay  his  course  so  as 
to  avoid  the  disaster  that  might  otherwise  overtake 
him.  There  are  now  141)  -f-  lighthouses  in  the  Ontario 
division.  In  1830  there  were  only  four.  Another  great 
boon  to  the  mariners  of  the  present  day  is  the  meteoro- 
logical service,  by  which  he  is  warned  of  apjjroaching 


"Report  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1880. 
+  Ib. 
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storms.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  telegraph}-  that  this 
discovery  has  been  made  practically  available  ;  and  the 
.system  has  })een  so  perfected  that  weather  changes  can 
be  told  twenty-four  hours  in  advance,  with  almost 
positive  certainty.  Wt-  have  fourteen  dnnn  stations, 
eight  of  wiiich  are  on  Lake  Ontario,  four  on  Lake 
Huron,  and  two  on  the  Georgian  Bay. 

The  Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  the  tjrst  in  Can- 
ada, w.as  organized  in  lsl7.  It  has  1,647  offices  in  the 
Dominion,  12,703  miles  of  poles,  an<l  21,.')6«S  of  wire. 
Number  of  messages  for  current  year,  2,112,101  ; 
earnings,  ?.>.50,H40.  The  Dominion  Company  reports 
608  offices,  5,112  miles  of  poles,  and  11,501  of  wire. — 
Number  of  mes.sages,  734,522  ;  gro.ss  eaniingx,  i?220,- 
9!)4.  This  gives  a  total  of  17,H45  nules  of  telegmph, 
2,282  offices,  2.846,(523  me.s.sage.s,  and  gro-^s  earnings 
amounting  to  ?780,834.* 

The  administration  of  justice  cost  the  Pn)vince  in 
1830,  S23,600,  an<l  according  to  tlu-  laU'st  official  rt'- 
turns  S274,013 — a  very  striking  proof  that  oijr  pro- 
pensity to  litigate  has  kept  pace  with  the  incren.so  of 
wealth  and  numbers.     Tlu^re  won»  four  Su|K»rior  Court 


'Aniuinl  Il«|iort  <>f  MontnuU  Miil   Dominion  Telegr»|ih  CompMiifw, 
18H1. 
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Jiul^cs,  of  whom  tho  lion.  John  Beverlt'}'  Uoltinson  was 
nmdo  Chief  Justice  in  18?!),  at  a  salary  of  ^0,000.  The 
remaining  judges  received  §3,000  each.  Besides  these 
there  wore  eleven  District  Judges,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  extejit  of  country  embraced  in  these  sections, 
and  the  distance  jurors  and  otliors  had  to  travel,  the 
Court  of  Sessions  was  hehl  frequently  in  altemate 
places  in  the  district.  In  the  Midland  District,  this 
court  was  held  in  Kingston  and  Adolphustown.  The 
latter  place  had  been  laid  out  for  a  town  by  some  far- 
seeing  individual,  but  it  never  even  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  villoge.  There  was,  besides  the  court- 
house, a  tavern,  a  foundry,  a  Church  of  England — one 
of  the  first  in  the  Province — the  old  homes^^^jad  of  the 
Hagermans,  near  the  wharf;  a  small  building  occupied 
for  a  time  by  the  father  of  Sir  John  A,  Macdonald  as  a 
store,  and  where  the  future  statesman  romped  in  his 
youth,  an<l  four  private  residences  close  at  hand. 
When  the  court  was  held  there,  which  often  lasted  a 
week  or  more,  judge,  jury,  lawyers  and  litigants  had  to 
be  billeted  around  the  neighbourhood.  As  a  rule  they 
fared  pretty  well,  for  the  people  in  that  section  were 
well  off,  and  there  was  rarely  any  charge  for  board. 
The  courts  comprised  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
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Quarter  Sessions,  and  Court  of  Re(|uests.  The  latter 
was  similar  to  our  Division  Court,  and  was  |)resided 
over  by  a  commissioner  or  resident  magistrate.  The 
Quarter  Sessions  had  c<jntrol  of  nearly  all  municii>al 
affairs,  but  when  the  Munici})al  Law  came  into  force 
these  matters  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  County 
Councils.  The  inachinery  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  has  been  largely  augmentc(l,  for, 
beside  the  additional  courts,  we  have  six  Superior 
Court  Judges,  one  Chancellor,  two  Vice-Chancellora, 
one  Chi jf -Justice,  three  Queen's  Bench,  three  Common 
Pleas,  three  Court  of  Ajipcal  Judges,  and  thirty-eiglit 
County  Court  Judges. 

The  manufacturing  interests  uf  the  Province  in  18,10 
were  very  small  indeed.  1  have  been  luiable  to  put 
my  hand  on  any  trustworthy  information  respecting 
this  matter  at  that  time,  but  from  my  own  recollection 
at  a  somewhat  later  juiiod,  I  know  that  very  little 
had  been  done  to  supply  the  people  with  even  (he 
most  coiiimoii  Mititles  in  use.  Everything  was  im- 
ported, save  tho.se  things  that  w<re  ma<le  at  home. 
From  the  (irst  grist  mill,  luiilt  helow  Kingston  by  the 
Government  for  the  settlers — to  which  my  grandfather 
Cnrrie«l  his  first  few  I'usliels  of  wheat  in  a  canoe  down 
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tlic  Bay  of  Quintd,  a  distance  of  tliirty-five  miles — the 
Diills  in  Course  of  time  incrojused  to  30.3.  They  were 
small,  and  the  greater  proportion  Imd  hut  a  single  run 
of  stones.  The  constant  demand  fur  lumher  for  huild- 
ing  |iurposes  in  every  settlement  necessitated  the  huiid- 
ing  of  saw-mills,  and  in  each  township,  wherever  there 
was  a  creek  or  stream  upon  which  a  sufficient  head  of 
water  could  he  procured  to  give  power,  there  was  a 
rude  mill,  with  its  single  upright  saw.  Getting  out 
logs  in  the  winter  was  a  part  of  the  regular  programme 
of  every  farmer  who  had  pine  timber,  and  in  spring,  for 
a  short  time,  the  mill  was  kept  going,  and  the  lumber 
taken  home.  According  to  the  returns  made  to  the 
Government,  there  were  42D  of  these  mills  in  the  Prov- 
ince at  that  time.*  There  were  also  foundries  where 
ploughs  and  other  imjilements  were  made,  and  a  few 
fulling  mills,  where  the  home-made  flannel  was  con- 
verted into  the  thick  coarse  cloth  known  as  full  cloth, 
a  warm  and  serviceable  article,  as  many  no  doubt  re- 
member. Carding  machines,  which  h.id  almost  en- 
tirely relieved  the  housewife  from  using  haml  cards  in 
making  rolls,  were  also  in  existence.  There  were  also 
brew^eries  and  distilleries,  and   a   paper  mill  on  the 

*  Journals,  House  of  Assembly,  183L 
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Don,  at  York.  This  was  about  the  sum  total  of  our 
manufacturing  enterprises  at  that  date. 

There  are  now  508  grist  and  flour  mills — not  (juite 
double  the  number,  but  owing  to  the  great  improve- 
ment in  machinery  the  producing  capacity  has  largely 
increased.  Very  few  mills,  at  the  present  time,  have 
fewei-  than  two  run  of  stones,  and  a  great  many  have 
four,  and  even  more,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
saw  mills,  of  which  there  are  85*].  There  arc  many  in 
the  Province  capable  of  turning  out  nearly  a.s  much  lum- 
ber in  twelve  months  as  all  the  mills  did  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  we  have  made  much 
progress  in  manufactmes  of  any  kind.  Whatever  the 
hindrances  were,  judging  from  the  numerous  factories 
that  are  springing  into  existence  all  over  the  Dominion, 
they  seem  to  have  been  removi'ti,  and  capitnlists  are 
embarking  tlidr  monry  in  all  kinds  of  manufacturing 
enterprises.  There  is  no  way,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  gi-t- 
ting  at  the  value  annually  pioduccd  by  our  mills  and 
factories,  except  fioin  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Re- 
turns for  1880,  and  this  only  gives  the  exports,  which 
are  but  a  IVaction  of  the  grand  total.  Our  woollen 
mills  turned  out  last  year  upwaixls  of  ^4,000,00(),*  of 
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wliich  we  exi^orted  J?222,425.  This  docs  not  include 
the  piuchice  of  what  are  called  custom  mills.  There 
are  224  luuiidnes,  285  tanneries,  104  woollen  mills,  74 
carding  and  fulliiii,'  mills,  137  cheese  factories,  127 
agiicultural  and  implement  factories,  92  breweries,  8 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  5  button  factories,  1  barley 
mill,  2  carpet  factories,  4  chemical  works,  9  rope  and 
twine  factories,  9  cotton  mills,  3  crockery  kilns,  11 
fiax  mills,  4  glass  works,  11  glove  factories,  7  glue 
factoiies,  9  hat  factories,  12  knitting  factories,  9  oat- 
meal mills,  9  organ  factories,  10  piano  factories,  25 
paper  mills,  4  rubber  factories,  6  shoddy  mills,  3  sugar 
refineries ;  making,  with  the  flour  and  saw  mills,  2,G42. 
Besides  these  there  are  carriage,  cabinet  and  other  fac- 
tories and  shops,  to  the  number  of  3,848.  The  value 
of  flour  exported  was  81,547,910;  of  sawn  lumber, 
S4,137,0G2;  of  cheese,  81,199,973;  of  flax,  $95,292; 
of  oatmeal,  8213,131  ;  and  of  other  manufactures, 
81,100,005. 

We  may  further  illustrate  the  progress  we  have 
made  by  giving  the  estimated  value  of  the  trade  in 
Toronto  in  1880,  taken  from  an  interesting  article  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Globe  last  January. 
The  wholesale  trade  is  placed  at  830,050,000  ;  produce^ 
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S23,00O,000;  a  few  leading'  factories,  81,770,000 ;  live 
stock,  local  timber  trade,  coal,  distilling'  and  brewing, 
$8,f)  10,000  ;  in  all,  SG4- ,3:30,000— a  gross  sum  more  than 
ton  times  gfreater  than  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
whole  Province  fifty  years  ago. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  our  growth  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Some  of  tliese 
were  not  even  laid  out  in  1S30,  and  others  hardly 
deserved  the  humble  appellation  of  village.  Thf  ilif- 
ferenco  will  be  more  apparent  by  giving  the  popula- 
tion, as  fai*  as  po.ssiblc,  then  and  in  ISSj,  when  the 
last  census   was   taken,  of  a   nuinlici-  of  the   principal 

places : — 

1s;m).        iHfi. 
Toronto 2,s<".o      s^),^^r> 

Kiii-ston 3.r)87  H,01t;{ 

llainiltoii,  iiicliulin^'  townnhip 2,01.{  ({5,lNr> 

lioiulon,  incliKliii),'  townsliiii  'J,41'>        

Hrftiitfoid,  l.iid  (Mit  in  \HM • U,(i'2i> 

(iiiulpli,  including'  township 778  II.HIK) 

St.  CJatharinoH  (I'ojMilation  in  1S4S,  a.'iOO)...  

Ottawa  containeil  LW  honm-M 

BfUoville,  incorporated  18;{."»   U.ftlG 

Brockvillo l.i:«n  7.008 

Napane.'     (Population  in  184.'.,  500)   :\,iV\ 

Cobourtj —  4,*X'7 

Port  Hope r.,888 

rettTl>..r..",  l.ii.l  ..lit  in  18'26 fi.Slft 

I.indKay,                ..           18;»3. 6.081 

llarrio,  »  18;W 

InKorsoU.               ..           ls:n 4.S£» 
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lK3n.  18R1. 

WooilHtock     (Poiiulntion  in  1845,  1,085) r,,:i7:i 

f'liatlinin,  Hcttled  in  18:10 7,881 

StrHtfiinl,  hiid  out  in  iXi^l  8,240 

Sarniii,  hiiil  out  in  183.J 3,874 

I  liopc  the  Imiiihlf  cfToit  I  liavu  iiiadi'  to  sliow  wliat 
we  U|)per  CanadiaiLs  liavu  (luno  during  the  fifty  years 
tliat  are  gone  will  induce  sonic  one  better  qualified  to 
go  over  tlie  same  ground,  and  put  it  in  a  more  attrac- 
tive and  effective  shape.  It  is  a  period  in  our  history 
which  must  ever  demand  attenti(jn,  and  although  our 
Province  had  been  settled  for  nearly  half  a  century  prior 
to  18o0,  it  was  not  until  after  that  date  that  men  of 
intelligence  began  to  look  around  them,  and  take  an 
active  inteie-t  in  .iliiipiiig  the  future  of  their  country. 
There  wei  e  man}-  failures,  but  the  practical  sense  of 
the  people  surmounted  them,  and  ])ushed  on.  All  were 
awake  to  the  value  of  their  heritajje,  and  contributed 
their  shaie  to  extend  its  influence  ;  and  so  we  have 
gone  on  breasting  manfully  political,  commercial  and 
other  ditticulties,  but  always  advancing  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  growth  of  other  parts  of  America, 
figures  will  show  that  Canada  is  to  the  front.  At  the 
Provincial  Exhibition  in  Ottawa,  in  l''7I),  the  Governor 
of  Vermont,  in  his  address,  stated  (what  we  already 
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knew),  that  Canada  had  oulstrippud  the  United  States 
in  rapidity  of  growth  and  development  during  recent 
years,  and  the  Governors  of  Ohio  and  Maine  endorsed 
the  statement.  We  have  a  grand  country,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  grand  future. 

"  Fair  land  of  peace  !   to  Britain's  rule  and  throne 
Adherent  still,  yot  happier  than  alone, 
And  free  as  happy,  and  as  brave  as  free. 
Proud  are  thy  children,  justly  proud  of  thee. 
Few  are  the  years  that  have  sutticed  to  cliango 
This  whole  broad  land  by  transformation  strange. 
Once  far  and  wide  the  unbroken  ft  rests  spread 
Their  lonely  waste,  niysteriuiia  and  diuad  — 
Forest,  whose  echoes  never  had  been  stirred 
By  the  sweet  music  <>f  an  English  word  ; 
Where  only  rang  the  red-browed  hunter's  yell. 
And  the  wolf's  howl  thri>u^dj  the  dark  sunleaa  dell. 
Now  fruitful  fields  and  waving  orchard  trees 
Spread  their  rich  treasures  to  the  stimmer  breox''. 
Yonder,  in  ijueenly  pride,  a  city  stands. 
Whence  stately  vessels  speed  t<>  distant  lands  ; 
Here  smiles  a  handet  through  embow'ring  );roen. 
And  there  the  statelier  village  spires  are  seen  ; 
Here  by  the  brook-side  clacks  the  noisy  mill. 
There  the  white  homestead  nestles  on  the  hill  ; 
The  mildest  school-houso  hero  tlings  wide  its  door 
To  Hiinling  crowds  that  seek  its  simple  lore  ; 
There  Learning's  statelier  fane  of  miisnive  walls 
Wooes  the  young  aspirant  to  cla.sstc  halls, 
And  bids  him  in  her  hoarded  treasure  find 
The  gathered  wealth  of  all  earth's  ;;ifled  minds. 

I'aMI.I.V    S.     VlMN«i. 
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Since  writin;;  the  foregoing,  I  acei<lentally  came 
across  The  Ganadiis,  lic,  by  Andrew  Pickcn,  published 
in  London  in  1832,  a  work  wliich  I  had  never  previ- 
ou.sly  met  with.  It  is  written  principally  for  the  bene- 
tit  of  persons  intending  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  con- 
tains notices  of  the  most  important  places  in  both  Pro- 
vinces, I  have  made  the  following  extracts,  thinking 
that  tliey  wcnild  prove  interesting  t<j  tlicxse  of  my  read- 
ers who  wish  to  get  a  correct  idua  of  our  t(jwns  and 
villages  fifty  years  ago. 

"  The  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  towns  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  called  the  key  to  the  Pi-ovince,  is 
Kingston,  advantageously  situated  at  the  head  ot  the 
St.  Jjawience,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Lake 
Ontario.  Its  population  is  now  about  o,500  .souls  ;  it 
is  a  military  post  of  importance,  as  well  as  a  naval  de- 
pot, and  from  local  position  and  advantages  is  well 
susceptible  of  fortification.  It  contains  noble  dock- 
yards and  conveniences  for  ship-building.  Its  bay 
attbrds,  says  Howiscm,  so  fine  a  hailiour,  that  a  vessel 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  can  lie  close  to  the 
(piay,  and  the  mercantile  imj)ortance  it  has  now 
attained  as  a  commercial  entrepot  between  Montreal 
below  and  the  western  .settlements  on  the  lakes  above, 
may  be  inferred,  among  other  things  from  the  wharfs 
on  the  river  and  the  many  spacious  and  well-filled 
warehouses  behind  them,  as  well  as  the  nuuieious 
stores  and  mercantile  employes  within  the  town.  The 
streets  are  regularly  formed  upon  the  right-angular 
plan  which  is  the  favourite  in  the  new  .settlements,  but 
they  are  not  paved  ;  and  though  the  houses  are  mostly 
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l)uilt  (jf  limestone,  inexhaustilde  fjuarries  of  which  lie 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  ami  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  it  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  nothing  in  the  least  degree  remark- 
able or  interesting  in  the  appearance  of  either  the 
streets  or  the  buildings.  The  opening  of  the  Rideau 
Canal  here,  which,  with  the  intermediate  lakes, 
forms  a  junction  l)etween  the  Ontario  and  other  lakes 
above,  the  St.  Lawrence  below,  and  the  Ottawa,  oppo- 
site Hull,  in  its  rear,  with  all  the  intervening  distritts 
and  townships,  will  immensely  increase  the  inipor- 
tancc  of  this  place  ;  and  its  convenient  hotels  alr«>ady 
afford  comfortable  accommodation  to  the  host  of  travel- 
lers that  are  contiinially  passing  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  and  from  the  SUites 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

"  York  is  well  situated  on  the  north  side  of  an  excel- 
lent harbour  on  the  lake.  It  contains  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  Province,  vi/,,  the  Mouse  of  Assembly,  where 
the  Provincial  Pailiament  gener.dly  hoMs  its  sittings; 
the  Government  House;  the  Provineial  Lank  ;  a 
College;  a  Court-House;  a  hall  for  the  f^aw  Society; 
agaol ;  an  Kpiscoj>al  Chinch  ;  a  Paptist  Chapel  (Metho- 
dist) ;  a  Scots'  Kirk  ;  a  Carrison  near  the  town,  with 
barracks  for  the  tioops  usually  station«'d  liere,  and  a 
battery  which  protects  the  entrance  of  tht»  harboin-. 
Regularly  laiil  out  under  smvey,  as  usual  thi>  strei't.s 
of  the  town  aie  sjiaeious,  the  bouses  mostly  Imilt  of 
wood,  but  niatiy  of  tlitiii  of  liriil^  nnd  stom*.  The 
population  amounts  now  to  between  four  and  live 
thousaixl. 

"  liy-Town,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  «»f  the 
Ottawa,  a  little  below  the  Cliau<liei««  Kails,  an<l  «ip|M»sito 
to  the  llotirishing  N'illage  of  Hull,  in  Lower  Caiuidn, 
stnnds  upon  a  bold  eminence,  surrounding  the  l»fty  of 
the  grand  liver,  and  occupies  both  banks  u\'  the  canal, 
which  lier(>  me(>ts  it.      liaid  out  in  the  tisual  mannei 
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with  streets  crossincr  at  n;,Mit  angles,  the  nuinbtT  of 
houses  is  ahcaily  ah)ut  l.")(),  most  of  whidi  are  wood, 
and  many  luiilt  with  nnicli  tjuste.  Three  stone  harracks 
and  a  huge  and  eommodious  hospital,  built  also  of  stone, 
stand  conspicuous  on  the  elevate<l  banks  of  the  bay; 
and  the  elegant  residence  of  Colonel  liy,  tlie  connnand- 
ing  Royal  Engineer  of  that  statitjn. 

"The  toM'ii-plot  of  IVteibonnigh  is  in  the  north- 
cast  angle  of  the  Township  ol  Monaghan.  It  is  laid 
out  in  half  acres,  the  streets  nearlv  at  light  anjrles  with 
the  river;  park  lots  of  nine  acres  each  are  reserved 
near  the  town.  The  patent  fee  on  each  is  £8,  Provincial 
currency,  and  office  fees  and  agency  will  increase  it 
los.  or  2()s  more. 

"The  settlement  commenced  in  lH2'y,  at  whieh  time 
it  formed  a  depot  of  the  emigration  under  Hon.  P. 
Robin.son.  The  situation  is  most  favourable,  being  an 
elevated  sandy  plain,  watered  by  a  creek,  which  dis- 
charges into  the  river  below  the  turn.  The  country 
round  is  fertile,  and  there  is  great  water-power  in  the 
town-plot,  on  which  mills  are  now  l»eing  built  by 
Government.  These  mills  are  on  an  extensive  scale, 
being  calculated  to  pack  forty  barrels  of  Hour,  and  the 
saw-mill  to  cut  3,000  feet  of  bciards  per  diem. 

"  The  situation  of  C()l>ourg  is  healthy  and  j)leasant. 
It  stands  immediately  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
In  181:^,  it  had  on  1}- one  !»>u>e;  it  now  contains  up- 
wards of  forty  houses,  an  Episcopal  church,  a  Methoilist 
chapel,  too  good  inns,  four  stores,  a  distillery,  an  exten- 
sive grist  mill ;  and  the  population  may  be  estimated 
at  about  350  souls, 

"The  two  projected  towns  of  most  consideration  in 
this  district  (London  district),  however,  are  London -on- 
the-'J'hames,  fuither  inland,  and  Goderieh,  recently 
founded  by  the  Canada  Company,  on  Lake  Huron. 
London  is  yet  but  inconsiderable,  but  from  its  po.sition, 
in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  country,  is  likely  to  become  of 
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some  importance  hereafter,  when  the  extreme  wilds 
become  more  settled.  The  town  is  quite  new,  not  con- 
taining ahove  forty  or  lil'ty  houses,  all  of  liri;,f|it  hoards 
and  shingles.  The  streets  and  gardens  full  of  I  (lack 
stumps  &c.  They  were  building  a  church,  and  ha<l 
finished  a  handsome  Gothic  court-liouse,  which  must 
have  been  a  costly  work. 

"Guelph.  Much  of  this  tract  belongs  to  the  Canada 
(Company,  who  have  built,  nearly  in  its  centre,  the 
town  of  Guelpli,  upon  a  small  liver,  calle<l  the  Speed, 
a  remote  branch  of  the  Ou.se,  or  Grand  River.  This 
important  and  rapidly  rising  town,  which  is  likely  to 
l)ecome  the  capital  of  the  district,  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Gait,  for  the  Company,  on  St.  George's  day,  1827,  and 
already  Contains  between  100  and  200  houses,  .several 
simps,  a  handsome  market  hcju.se  near  the  centre,  a 
schoolhouse,  a  printing  othce,  and  700  or  SOO  inhabi- 
tants. 

"  Tlie  ]^»ay  of  (^Miinte  settlement  is  the  ohh'st  in  I'ppor 
T'anada,  and  wjis  begun  at  the  close  of  the  llev<»lu- 
tionary  Wiir.  We  crossiMl  over  the  mouth  of  the  River 
'i'reiit,  which  llovvs  fi'om  the  Rici'  l/ike,  and  it  is  said 
can  be  nuule  praelicable  foi- sliMnd»o:its,  though  at  nnicli 
ex|ien.so;  thence  to  lielleville,  a  neat  village  of  recent 
date,  but  evi<lt;ntly  addicted   too  luuch  to  lumbering. 

"I'rockville  is  a  most  thriving  new  town,  with  .several 
liatiilsoine  stone  houses,  churcluvs,  comt-hou.so,  \:e.,  and 
about  1, ')()()  souls." 


N 
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EARLY  SCHOOLS  AM)  SCHOOLM ASTKR.S  — UIKTII  OK  THE  AMERICAN 
nKl'UBLIC— LOVE  OK  COUNTRY — ADVENTURES  OF  A  U.  E.  LOYAL- 
IST KAMILY  NINETY  YEARS  A(iO — THE  WILUS  OK  UTTER  CANADA 
— HAY  BAY— HARDSHITS  OF  TIONEER  LIKE— »;RO\VTH  OF  TOTU- 
LATION — DIVISION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TR0VINCE8— FORT  KKON- 
TKNAC— THE  "DARK  DAYS  " — CELESTIAL  KIREWORKS— EARLY 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  IN  CANADA — THE  COUNTRY  MERCHANT — 
TROORESS— THE    HARE    AND    THE    TORTOISE. 

AFTER  liavinj.,'  consented  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
swl)jcct  whicli  has  already  I'cen  announcetl,  I 
do  not  tliiiik  it  would  he  (juitc  proper  for  nie  to  begin 
with  apologies.  That  they  are  necilcd  I  confess  at 
once,  hut  then  they  sliould  liave   been  thought  of  bc- 


•  This  |ia|  IT  wan  read  before  the  Mechanic*'  Ini«titnt«  in  Picton. 
twenty-nix  yoars  ago.  S«K)n  aftcrwanjH,  the  then  Sujierintent^ent  of 
Education,  Dr.  Hyfinon,  rtipietttoil  mo  to  mini  it  to  liini,  wiii>h  I  iliiJ, 
ami  a  cojiy  wnn  t«lt«Mi  of  it.  An  t-xtnict  will  U-  found  in  hii«  work, 
*'  The  lA>yaliHtii  of  Anx-rica,"  Vol.  ii,  pa^e  '219.  SulwiH|uently,  in 
1879,  I  made  up  two  nhort  paiH<ni  fn>m  it  which  »pp»<*re<l  in  Tht 
Catuidinn  AtflfuMliH  Mnffazint,  Tlu"  paixr  i»  now  ^vcn,  with  a  few  ex- 
ueptions,  um  it  was  tiTHt  written. 
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fore.  How  often  have  we  lieard  the  expression,  "  Cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,"  and  lliis  is  just  why  I  put  in 
my  plea.  If  I  had  not  been  preceded  by  fjentlemen 
whose  ability  and  attainments  are  far  and  away  be- 
yond mine,  I  should  not  have  said  a  word.  But  when 
these  persons,  some  of  w  lioiii  finished  their  education 
in  British  Universities,  who  have  trodden  the  classic 
shores  of  Italy  and  mused  over  the  magnificent  monu- 
ments of  her  pa.st  greatness,  or  wandered  through  old 
German  towns,  where  Christian  liberty  was  born  and 
cradled;  who  have  ranged  the  spacious  halls  of  Parisian 
Institutes,  or  sauntered  in  places  where  many  historic 
scenes  have  been  enacted  in  grand  old  En<;land — when 
these  persons,  I  repeat,  must  crave  your  indulgence, 
how  nmch  more  earnestly  should  I  plead,  whose  travels 
are  bounded  in  the  radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  and 
whose  collegiate  course  began,  and  I  may  say  ended,  in 
the  country  school-house  with  which  many  of  you  are 
familiar.  What  wonderful  scholars  those  early  teachers 
were. 

"  Amazed  ire,  gazing  rustics,  rang'd  around  ; 
And  still  it-e  gaz'd,  and  still  our  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

It   is   no   w^onder    that    we    were   often   awed   by 
their  intellectual  profundity,  nor  that  they  gave  our 
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youthful  Vjrains  an  impetus  which  sent  them  bounding 
througli  the  severe  cun-ieulum  we  had  to  face. 

The  narrow-minded  and  unyielding  policy  of  George 
III.,  as  every  one  now  admits  it  to  have  Ijeen,  brought 
about  the  American  Revolution,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
American  Republic.  As  always  happens  in  every 
great  movement,  there  were  two  sides  to  this  question, 
not  only  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonists,  but 
among  the  colonists  themselves.  One  side  clamoured 
boldly  for  their  rights,  and,  if  need  wt-re,  separation. 
The  other  side  shrank  from  a  contest  with  the  mother 
land,  and  preferred  a  more  peaceful  solution  of  their 
difficulties.  A  moderate  degree  of  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  would  have  appeased 
the  demands  of  the  malcontents,  and  another  destiny 
whether  for  better  or  wor.se,  might  have  been  in  store 
for  the  American  pt>ople.  But  those  were  days  when 
the  policy  of  the  nation  was  stern  and  uncompronu.-ing. 
wluii  the  views  of  trade  Avere  narrow  ami  contracted, 
wlun  justice  was  untompered  with  mercy,  and  when 
nail  were  bigoted  and  pugnacious.  Protracted  wars 
consumed  tin-  revenues  and  made  many  <lrnughts  on 
tlic  national  purse,  and  wlifii  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
was  laid  under  contribution,  they  refu.sed  the  demand. 
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The  Government,  true  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  Afro,  would 
Ufjt  brook  refusal  on  the  part  of  its  subjects,  an<l  must 
needs  force  them  to  comply.  The  contest  he<^an,  an«l 
when,  after  a  seven  years'  struggle,  peace  wa.s  declared, 
those  who  had  si<l'.'d  with  the  old  land  found  them- 
selves homeless,  and  rather  tliaji  swear  allegiance  to 
the  new  re(jlme,  altandoned  their  adopted  country  and 
emigrated  to  the  wilds  of  Canada  and  the  Ejistern  Pro- 
vinces. Two  lesults  grew  out  of  this  contest :  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  pcnvcrful  nationality,  and 
the  settlement  of  a  vast  country  subject  to  the  British 
Crown,  to  the  north,  then  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
now  the  Dominion  of  Canad;\,*  whose  rapi<l  strides  in 
wealth  and  power  bid  fair  to  rival  even  those  of  the 
great  Republic. 

The  histoiy  of  our  country — I  am  speaking  of  Upper 
Canada — remains  to  be  written.  It  is  true  we  have 
numerous  works,  and  valuable  ones  too,  on  Canada ; 
Itut  I  refer  to  that  })art  of  history  which  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  the  })eople,  their  habits  and  customs,  which 
takes  you  into  their  homes  and  unfolds  their  every-day 
life.     This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very  soul  of  history, 

*  This  has  been  changed.  When  the  paper  was  written,  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Provinces,  if  it  had  been  thought  of,  had  not  as- 
sumed any  definite  shape.     It  followed  eight  years  after,  in  1867. 
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and  when  the  coming  Canadian  Macaulay  shall  write 
ours,  he  will  look  in  vain  for  many  an  argosy,  richly 
freighted  with  fact  and  story,  which  might  have  been 
saved  if  a  helping  hand  had  been  given,  but  which  now, 
alas  !  is  lost  forever. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  1  should  i>oas  familiar 
with  the  early  scenes  enacted  in  this  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince as  those  who  are  very  much  older.  Yet  I  have 
known  many  of  the  first  settlers,  and  have  licard  from 
their  lip'<,  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  mucli  about  the 
hardships  and  sevei-e  ])rivati(>ns  they  endured,  as  w(dl 
as  the  story  of  many  a  rough  and  wild  advcntui-t;. 
These  old  veterans  have  dropped,  one  by  one,  into  the 
gi'ave,  until  they  have  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  we 
are  left  to  enjoy  many  a  luxury  which  their  busy  hands 
accumulated  for  us. 

As  a  Canadian — and  1  am  suri^'  I  am  giving  expres- 
sion, not  so  much  to  a  personal  .smtimcnt,  lusanabiiling 
principle  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  every  son  of 
this  gran<l  country — T  fed  as  much  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  tracing  my  origin  to  th»'  pioiu-ers  of  this 
Province — nay  more — than  if  my  vt-ins  throbbed  with 
nobU'  blood,  'rin-  picture  of  the  log  cabins  which  n>y 
grandfathers  erected  in  the  wildenu'ss  on  thf  1  my  shore, 
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wluM-e  my  father  and  mother  first  saw  the  lij^ht,  are  far 
more  iiivitin<^  to  me  tlian  hoary  castle  or  rocky  keep. 
I  know  tliat  they  were  loyal,  honest,  industrious,  and 
virtuous,  and  this  is  a  record  as  much  to  be  prized  by 
their  descendants  as  the  mere  distinction  of  nolde  birth. 
It  has  been  said  that  love  of  country  is  not  a  charac- 
teristic of  Canadians  ;  that  in  consetjuencc  of  our  youth 
there  is  but  little  for  affection  to  cling  to  ;  that  the  tra- 
ditions that  cluster  around  age  and  foster  these  senti- 
ments are  Wiinting.  This  may  be  to  a  cerUiin  extent 
true.  But  I  cannot  believe  but  that  Canadians  are  as 
loyal  to  their  country  as  any  other  people  under  the 
sun.  The  life-long  struggle  of  those  men  whom  the  old 
land  was  wont  "  to  put  a  mark  of  honour  upon,"  are  too 
near  to  us  not  to  warm  our  hearts  with  love  and  vene- 
ration ;  they  were  too  sturdy  a  race  to  be  lightly  over- 
looked by  their  descendants.  Their  memory  is  too 
sacred  a  trust  to  be  forgotten,  and  their  lives  too  worthy 
of  our  imitation  not  to  bind  us  together  as  a  people^ 
whose  home  and  country  shall  over  l)e  first  in  our 
thoughts  and  aflfection. 

'*  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
'  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? ' 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned  I" 
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Is  there  any  place  in  the  world  where  such  marvel- 
lous changes  have  taken  place  as  here  ?  Where  among 
the  countries  of  the  earth  shall  we  find  a  more  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth  ?  N  inety  years  *  ago  this  Province  was 
a  dense  and  unknown  forest.  We  can  hardly  realize 
the  fact  that  not  a  century  has  elapsed  since  these 
strong-handed  and  brave-hearted  nu-n  pushed  their  way 
into  the  profound  wilderness  of  Upper  Canada.  Were 
they  not  heroes  ?  See  that  man  whose  strong  arm  first 
uplifts  the  threatening  axe.  Fix  his  image  in  your 
miml,  and  tell  me  if  he  is  not  a  subject  worth}'  the 
genius  and  chisel  of  a  Chantrey.  Mark  him  as  he 
swings  his  axe  and  buries  it  deep  into  a  giant  treo. 
Hark  !  how  that  first  blow  rings  through  the  wood, 
and  echoes  along  the  shores  of  tin-  bay.  The  wild  durk 
starts  and  Haps  her  wings  ;  the  limiil  dcrr  bounds 
away.  Yet  stroke  follows  stmkt  in  measured  foior. 
The  huge  tree,  whose  branches  have  been  fanned  and 
tossed  by  the  bree/e  of  centuries,  begins  to  swuy. 
Another  blow,  and  it  falls  thumlering  to  the  grounil. 
Far  and  wide  does  the  crash  reverberate.  It  is  the  fii"st 
knell  of  destruction  buoming  tlirough  the  forest  of 
Canada,  ami  as  it  llics   upon    the    wings  of  the   vin<l, 


•  ri\e  rwa-ler  will  Iwar  in  inin«l  tlio  ilat.'  when  thiJt  wm  written. 
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from  liill-L«>j)_t(j  hill-top,  it  prochiiiiis  the  fii"st  welcoiiic 
soiiinl  of  .1  new-born  country.  And  did  these  men  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking  make  war  alone  upon  the 
miglity  forest  ?  Did  they  find  their  way  alone  to  the 
wilds  of  Canada  ?  No :  they  were  accompanied  by 
women  as  true  and  brave  as  themselves;  women  who 
unmurmuringly  shared  their  toils  and  hardships,  wlio 
rejoiced  in  tlieirsuccccss,  an<l  cheereil  tlieiii  wlien  weary 
and  depressed.  They  left  kindred  and  friends  far 
l)?hind,  literally  to  bury  themselves  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  a  boundless  forest.  They  left  comfortable  homes  to 
endure  hunger  and  fatigue  in  log  cabins  which  tluir 
own  delicate  hands  helped  to  rear,  far  bt-yond  the 
range  of  civilization.  Let  us  follow  a  party  of  these 
adventurers  to  Canada. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1795  or  thereabouts,  a 
company  of  six  pei^ons,  composed  of  two  men  and 
their  wives,  with  two  small  children,  pushed  a  rough- 
looking  and  unwieldy  boat  away  from  the  shore  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  turned  its  prow  up 
the  Hudson.  A  rude  sail  was  hoisted,  but  it  flapped 
lazily  against  the  slender  mast.  The  two  men  took  up 
the  oars  and  pulled  quietly  out  into  the  river.  They  did 
not  note  the  morning's  sun  gradually  lifting  himself 
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above  the  eastern  level,  and  scattering  liis  cheerful  rays 
of  light  across  the  rivei-,  an<l  along  its  shores.  All 
nature  seemed  rejoicing  over  the  coming  <Iav,  Imt  they 
appeared  not  to  heed  it.  They  ])ullt'il  on  in  silence, 
looking  now  ahead,  and  then  wistfully  back  to  the 
place  they  had  left.  Their  boat  was  crowded  with 
sundry  household  necessaries  carefully  packed  up  and 
stowed  away.  At  the  stern  are  the  two  women  ;  one, 
ruddy  and  strong,  steers  the  boat ;  the  other,  small  and 
delicate,  minds  her  children.  Both  are  plainly  and 
neatly  dressed  ;  and  they,  too,  are  taking  backward 
glances  through  silent  tears.  \Vh>'  do  they  weep,  and 
whither  are  they  liound  :"  Their  oais  are  faitld'iilly 
plied,  and  they  glitle  slowly  on.  .\iid  thus,  day  after 
da}',  may  we  follow  them  on  their  voyage.  Now  aid 
then  a  gentle  breeze  lills  the  sail  and  wafts  theni  oii. 
Whi^n  the  sliades  of  eveniu;'  be<jin  to  fall  around  them 
tliey  pull  to  shore  ami  rear  a  t<.>mporary  tout,  after 
which  they  partake  of  the  |)lain  fare  provided  for  the 
evening  meal,  with  a  relish  which  toil  alone  can  give, 
and  then  lay  them  <lown  to  rest,  and  renew  I  heir 
strength  for  the  labours  of  llie  moirow. 

They  reaeh  Alliany,  then  a  hiiteli  town  on  the  verge 
ol*  civili/.ation.      Uevoml  is  a  wilderness  lantl  but  little 
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known.  Some  necessaries  are  piirclia«e(l  Iicie,  and 
a^'.iin  our  little  company  launch  away.  They  readi 
till'  placcj  NvhciT  the  city  of  Troy  n(nv  stands,  and  turn 
away  to  the  left  into  the  Mohawk  river,  and  proceed 
slowly,  and  often  with  great  difticulty,  up  the  rapids 
and  windings  of  the  stream.  This  rich  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  was  then  the  home  of  the 
Indian.  Here  the  celebrated  Chief  Brant  had  lived 
but  a  sliort  time  before,  but  had  now  withdrawn  into 
tlie  wilds  of  Western  Canada.  The  voyageurs,  after 
several  days  of  hard  labour  and  difficulty,  emerge  into 
the  little  hike  Oneirla,  lyiii'4  in  the  north-WfstiTn  part 
of  the  State  of  Ni.\v  York,  ihioiigh  which  lln-y  pass 
with  ease  and  ple.isnre.  The  mo.st  difficult  part  of  their 
ourni'V  has  been  o\\  re  )mo.  In  dui-  time  they  reach 
the  Onondaga  River,  and  soon  pass  (hnvn  it  to  0.swego, 
then  an  old  foit  which  had  been  Imilt  by  the  French, 
when  they  were  masters  of  t!ie  country,  as  a  barrier 
aijaiust  the  e.icroachments  of  the  wilv  Indian.  Several 
bloody  frays  had  occurred  here,  but  our  fiii-nds  ilo  not 
tarry  to  muse  over  its  battle-ground,  or  to  learn  its 
histoiy. 

Their    small    craft    now    dances    on    the     bo  om    of 
Ontario,  but  they  do  not  push  out  into  the  lake  and 
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across  it.  Oh  no:  they  are  careful  saihjrs,  and  they 
remember,  perhaps,  that  small  boats  .should  not  venture 
far  from  shore,  and  so  they  wind  along  it  until  they 
reach  Gravelly  Point,  now  known  by  the  more  dignified 
name  of  Cape  Vincent.  Here  they  strike  across  the 
channel,  and  thence  around  the  lower  end  of  Wolfe 
Island,  and  into  Kingston  Bay,  where  they  come  to 
shore.  There  were  not  many  streets  or  fine  stone  hon.scs 
in  the  Limestone  City  at  this  time ;  a  few  log  houses 
composed  the  town.  After  resting  and  transacting  ne- 
cessary business  they  again  pu.sh  away,  and  turn  their 
course  up  the  lovely  Bay  of  Quintd,  What  a  wild  and 
beautiful  scene  opens  out  before  them  !  The  far-reach- 
ing bay,  with  its  serried  ranks  of  primeval  forest  crowd- 
ing the  shores  on  cither  hand.  The  clear  pure  water 
rippling  along  its  beach,  and  its  bo.som  dotted  with 
flocks  of  wild  fowl,  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  weary  voyai^n-urs.  Frciiui-ntly  ilo  they  pau.so 
and  rest  upon  tlieir  oais,  to  tnjoy  the  wild  l)eauty  that 
sunoiinds  thi'iM.  With  lii^ditt-r  hearts  thoy  coast  along 
the  short',  and  (•(iiitiiiuc  up  tiu'  bay  until  tlicy  ri'ach 
township  MtiMil'ir  four.  Tliis  t(iwM>liip,  lunv  known  as 
vVilolpliustown,  is  ('oinposrd  of  fi\(«  point'^,  or  arms, 
which  niM  out    into  the  I'ay.     ThfV  -^ai!   round  four  of 
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these  points  of  land,  and  turn  into  Hay  Bay,  and,  after 
proceedin*^  about  three  uiiles,  pull  to  shore.  'I'ln-ir 
jounioy  it  would  .seem  lia.s  come  t(»  ;in  v\u\,  f(jr  tlit-y 
bej^in  to  unloail  their  boat  and  erect  a  tent.  The  sun 
sinks  down  in  the  west,  and,  weary  and  worn,  they  lay 
them.selves  down  upon  the  bed  of  leaves  to  rest.  Si.K 
weeks  have  passed  since  we  saw  them  launch  away  in 
quest  of  this  wilderness  home.  Look  at  them,  and  tell 
me  what  you  tliink  of  their  prospects.  Is  it  far 
enough  away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  to  suit  you  ? 
Would  you  not  rather  sing — 

"  O  Sdlitiule,  where  are  the  charms 
Which  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 

Hotter  dwell  in  the  niitlst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place.  " 

With  the  first  'dimmer  of  the  mornini^'s  liiiht  all 
hands  are  up  an<l  at  work.  A  small  space  is  cleared 
away,  trees  are  lill«'d,  and  in  due  time  a  house  is  l>uilt — 
a  house  not  large  or  commodious,  with  rooms  not 
numerous  or  spacious,  and  with  fniniture  neither 
elegant  nor  luxuiious.  A  pot  or  two,  perhaps  a  few 
plates,  cups  and  saucers,  with  knives  and  forks  and 
spoons,  a  box  of  linen,  a  small  lot  of  bedding,  etc.,  with 

"  A  chest,  contrived  a  donble  debt  to  pay — 
A  bed  by  night,  a  che?t  of  drawers  by  day." 
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These  constitute  pretty  nearly  the  sum  total.  This 
is  not  a  fancy  sketch.  I  have  heard  the  story  many  a 
time  from  the  lips  of  the  little  old  grandmother*  who 
was  of  the  party.  She  lived  to  rear  a  family  of  niie 
children,  and  to  .see  most  of  them  married  and  wtU 
settled  ;  to  exchange  the  log  house  for  a  large  and 
c  )mfortable  home,  and  to  die  peacefully  at  a  good  old 
nge. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  conceive  the  difiicidtics 
that  Vjeset  the  first  settlers,  nor  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions which  they  endured.  They  were  not  infrequently 
reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation,  vt-'t  they 
strug'^led  on.  Tr.'c  after  tree  fell  before  the  axe,  and 
the  small  clearin<r  was  turncl  to  immediate  account. 
A  few  necessaries  of  life  were  jirodueed,  and  ev.-n 
these,  limited  and  meagre  as  they  wore,  weie  tlte  be- 
ginnings of  comfort.  Comfort,  indeed !  hut  far  renioved 
not  only  from  them,  but  fiom  tin*  i<K'a  we  a-ssociato  with 
the  term.  I  liavi-  in  my  younger  davs  taken  grist  to 
the  mill,  as  the  farmers  .say.  Hut  I  eui\  assure  you  I 
would  prefer  declining  the  task  of  carr\  ing  bag'  of 
wheat  upon  my  l>aek  for  three  miles,  and  then  pa<ldling 

•The  writer  !•*  one  of  her  graoditonM.     The  incident  will  be  found  id 

Dr.  RyiTrton'H  Imok. 
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tliciii  in  a  canoe  down  to  tin-  Kinj^ton  Mills,*  and  back 
a<^ain  to  Adolphnstown — alxjut  seventy  miles — after 
Avliicli  ic'suming  the  pleasing  exercise  of  backing  them 
home."}"  Such  tilings  do  not  fatigue  one  much  to  talk 
about,  l>ut  I  fancy  the  reality  would  fit  closer  to  the 
backs  of  some  of  our  young  exijuisites  than  would  be 
agreeable.  Nor  do  we,  when  we  stick  up  our  no.ses  at 
the  plainer  fare  of  some  of  our  neighbours,  remember 
often  what  a  feast  our  fathers  and  motliers  would  have 
thought  even  a  crust  of  bread.  How  often — alas,  how 
often ! — were  they  comi)elled  to  use  anything  they  could 
put  their  hands  upon,  in  order  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together.  Could  we,  the  sons  of  these  men,  go  through 
this?  I  am  afraid,  with  one  consent,  we  would  say 
"  No." 

But  time  rolled  on.  The  openings  in  the  forest  grew 
larger  and  wider.  The  log  cabins  began  to  multiply, 
and  the  curling  smoke,  rising  here  and  there  above  the 
woods,  told  a  silent  but  more  cheerful  tale.  There 
dwelt  a  neighbour — miles  away,  perhaps — but  a  neigh- 
bour, nevertheless.     If  30U  would  like  an  idea  of  the 

•This  mill  was  built  by  the  British  Government  in  the  firat  settlement 
of  the  Proviace  for  the  benefit  of  the  settleri. 

tThis  was  an  early  experience  of  my  j,Tandfather,  C'anniff,  which  he 
liked  to  relate  iu  his  oKl  age  to  young  men. 
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proximity  of  humanity,  and  the  hixury  of  society  in 
those  days,  just  place  a  few  miles  of  dense  woods  be- 
tween yourself  and  your  nearest  neighbour,  and  you 
will  have  a  faint  conception  of  the  delights  of  a  home 
in  the  forest. 

There  are  persons  still  living  who  have  heard  their 
parents  or  grandparents  tell  of  the  dreadful  sufferings 
they  endured  the  second  year  after  the  settlement  ;>f 
the  Bay  of  Quintd  country.  The  second  year's  Gov- 
ernment supply,  through  some  bad  management,  was 
fi(i/iii  up  ill  the  lowtT  p:iit  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
in  con.scquencc,  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
famine.  Men  were  glad,  in  some  ca-ses,  to  give  all  the}' 
possessed  for  that  which  would  sustain  life.  Farms 
were  given  in  exchange  for  small  quantities  of  flour, 
but  more  IVecpiently  refused.  A  respectable  old  lady, 
long  since  gone  to  her  rest,  and  whose  grandchildren 
are  .somewhat  aristocrat ie,  wjis  wont  in  those  days 
to  go  awuy  to  the  woods  early  in  tlu  morning  to 
gather  and  eat  tin-  Itiiils  of  the  lijvsswood,  nn<l  then 
bring  nil  apronfiiU  h(»me  tt)  her  tamily.  In  one  neigh- 
bdinliooil  a  beef  bolie  j>n.sseil  iVolll  litHLse  to  house, 
and  was  boiled  again  anil  again  in  order  to  extract 
some   nutriment    from   it      Tiiis   is  ni»   fiction,   l>iit  ii 
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litfiiil  fact.  Muny  otlier  equally  iinin\  it'iDj,'  Mils  f»f 
faif  iMiL,'lit  lit"  f^ivcn,  Imt  these  no  doultt  will  suffice. 
Sufficient  has  been  said  to  sliow  that  our  fathers  and 
motliers  did  not  repose  ujion  rosc-heds,  nf»r  did  they 
fold  their  hands  in  despair,  but  with  strong  nerves  and 
stout  hearts,  even  when  famine  was  in  the  pot,  they 
pushed  on,  and  lived.  The  forest  raelted  away  before 
them,  and  we  are  now  enjoying  the  happy  results. 

The  life  of  the  first  settler  was  for  a  long  time  one  of 
hardship  and  adventure.  When  this  Utopia  was  reached 
he  frequently  had  difficulty  in  finding  his  land.  He 
was  not  always  very  particular  as  to  this,  for  land  then 
was  not  of  very  much  account,  and  yet  he  wished,  if 
possible,  to  strike  somewhere  near  his  location.  This 
involved  sometimes  long  trips  into  the  forest,  or 
along  the  shores.  After  a  day's  paddling  he  would 
land,  |iidl  up  his  canoe,  and  look  around.  The  night 
coming  on,  he  had  to  make  some  preparation  for  it. 
How  was  it  to  be  done  in  this  howling  wilderness  ? 
Where  was  he  to  sleep,  and  how  was  he  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  perils  that  surrounded  him  ?  He  takes 
his  axeandgoesto  work.  A  few  .'^mall  trees  arecut  down. 
Tlu-n  he  gathers  some  dry  liiiili.s  and  heajts  them  up 
together.      From  his  pocket  he  brings  a  large  knife ; 
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tlicn  a  Hint  an<l  n  bit  of  punk.  The  punk  ho  places  care- 
fully unilfi-  the  Hint,  liolding  it  in  his  left  hand,  and 
then  picks  up  his  knifo  and  gives  the  Hint  a  few  sharp 
strokes  with  the  back  of  the  blade,  wliich  sends  forth 
a  shower  (jf  sparks,  some  of  which  fall  on  the  punk  and 
ignite,  and  soon  his  heap  is  in  a  bla/e.  Now,  this 
labour  is  not  only  neces.sary  for  his  comfort,  but  for  Ids 
safety.  The  smoke  drives  the  Hies  and  mosquitoe.s 
away,  an<l  keeps  the  wolves  and  bears  from  eneroaehin.,' 
on  his  place  of  rest.  But  the  light  which  alfonls  him 
protection  sulyects  him  to  a  new  annoyance. 

"  Loud  as  the  wolves  in  Orca's  stormy  steep 
Howl  to  the  roaring  of  the  stormy  deep,  " 

the  wolves  howled  to  the  fire  kindled  to  aHVight  them 
away.  Watching  the  whole  night  in  the  surrounding 
hills,  they  keep  up  a  eoncert  which  truly  '"  rendei>>  night 
hideous;"  and  buUfrog.s  in  countless  numbci>>  from  ad- 
jacent swamps,  with  an  occasional  "To-whit,  to-whoo  !  " 
from  the  sondire  owl,  altogether  nuike  a  native  clioir 
anytliing  but  conducive  toailm  repose.  .\nd  yet,  amid 
such  a  serenade,  with  a  few  boughs  for  a  b(>d.  and  the 
gnarled  root  of  a  tree  lor  a  pillow,  did  many  of  our 
fathers  spend  their  Hrst  nigiits  in  the  wiidernciis  of 
(Canada. 
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'I'lie  liist  settlors  <<t  I'jtjHi  ('ana<ia  were  principally 
Aiucrican  colonists  wIkj  n<iheie<l  to  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land. After  the  capitulation  of  General  Burgoyne, 
many  of  the  royalists,  with  their  families,  moved  into 
Canada,  and  took  up  land  along  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  (^uint<i,  and  the  hikes.  I'pon 
the  evacuation  of  New  York  at  the  close  cf  the  war  a 
still  greater  number  followed,  many  of  whom  were 
soldiers  dislianded  and  left  witliout  employment. 
Many  had  lost  tlicir  property,  so  that  nearly  all  were 
destitute  and  depending  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
Government  whose  battles  they  had  fought,  and  for 
whose  cau.se  they  had  suffered.  They  were  not  for- 
gotten. The  British  Government  was  not  tardy  in  hs 
movement,  and  at  once  decided  to  reward  their  loyalty. 
Innnediate  steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  their  pr&sent 
wants,  and  also  to  provide  means  for  their  future  sub- 
sistence. 

These  prompt  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  only  acts  of  justice  and  luimanity,  but 
were  sound  in  policy,  and  were  crowned  with  univei"8al 
success.  Liberal  grants  of  land  were  made  free  of  ex- 
pense on  the  following  scale : — A  field  officer  received 
5,000  acres;  a  captain,  3,000;  a  subaltern,  2,000;  and 
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a  private,  200.  Surveyors  were  sent  on  to  lay  out  the 
land.  They  commenced  their  work  near  Lake  St.  Fran- 
cis, then  the  highest  French  settlement,  and  extended 
alonj^  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  thence  along  the  lake,  and  round  the  Bay 
of  Quintd.  Townships  were  laid  out,  and  then  sub- 
divided into  concessions  and  lots  of  200  acres.  These 
townships  were  nunil)ered,and  remainid  without  names 
for  many  years.  Of  these  numbers  there  were  two 
divisions:  one,  including  the  townships  below  Kings- 
ton in  the  line  east  to  the  St.  Francis  settlement ;  the 
other,  west  from  Kingston  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Quintd.  They  were  known  by  the  old  people  as  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  town,  etc.  No  names  were  given 
to  tlie  townships  by  legal  enactment  for  a  long  time, 
and  hence  the  habit  of  designating  tliem  by  nundjei-s 
became  fixed. 

'I'he  .settlement  of  the  snrvrycd  jmrtion  of  the  Miij- 
laiid  1  >istricl,  which  then  inciiidrd  tlu' present  cotinties 
of  Fronti'DMc,  l,iiin">\  and  A<Mini,'t(in.  Hastings,  anil 
till'  cmiuty  of  I'riiicc  I'idwaid,  (•(iiiiinciicrd  in  tin-  siini- 
nitr  of  17>S4.  The  new  scttlei*s  w«>re  supplied  with 
farming  implements,  building  nmterials,  provi.sions,  and 
some  clothing  for  the  first  two  years,  at  tlio  expen.se  of 
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tin-  nation.  "  Am>1  in  ordur,"  it  was  stated,  "  tluit  the 
lovu  <if  eotintry  may  take  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of 
those  tiiK-  nirn,  the  <,'overnnniit  <letennine<l  to  put  a 
m.iik  of  lionour,"  as  tlie  onlri  oCtlie  Council  expresses 
it,  "  u|)on  the  families  who  had  adhered  to  the  unity  of 
tlie  Empire,  and  joined  tlie  royal  standard  in  America, 
before  the  treaty  of  separation  in  tlie  year  1783."  A 
list  of  swell  persons  was  directed  in  17S9  to  bvj  made 
out  and  returned,  "to  the  end  that  their  posterity 
might  be  discriminated  fiom  the  future  settlers."  From 
these  two  emphatic  words — The  Unity  of  the  Empire 
— it  was  styled  the  U.E.  list,  and  they  whose  names 
were  entered  therein  were  distinguished  as  U.E. 
Loyalists.  This,  as  is  well  kiujwn,  was  not  a  mere 
empty  distinction,  but  was  notably  a  title  of  some  con- 
sequence, fur  it  not  only  provi<led  for  the  U.E.  Loyal- 
ists them.selves,  but  guaranteed  to  all  their  children, 
upon  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  free  from  all  expense.  It  is  a 
pleasing  task  to  recall  these  generous  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  towards  the  fathers  of  our 
country,  and  the  descendants  of  those  true  and  noble- 
hearted  men  who  loved  the  old  Em{)ire  so  well  that 
they  preferred  to  enduro    toil   and  privation  in  the 
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wilduinuss  of  Canada  to  ease  and  couifort  under  the 
protection  of  the  revolted  colonies.  We  sliould  vener- 
ate their  memory,  and  foster  a  love  of  country  as  deep 
and  abidin<^f  as  theirs. 

In  order  further  to  encourage  the  growth  of  j)opula- 
tion,  and  induce  other  settlers  to  come  into  the  country, 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  were  allowed,  upon  condition 
of  actual  settlement,  and  the  payment  of  surveying 
and  office  fees,  whieli  amounted  in  all  to  about  thirty- 
eight  dollars. 

In  1791  the  provinces  were  dividetl,  and  styled 
Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada — the  one  embracing 
all  the  French  seigneuries;  the  other  all  the  newly- 
settled  townships.  The  first  Governor  of  Upper  Can- 
aila,  .Joliii  (Iraves  Sinieue,  arrived  in  IT'.'-,  and  ti>()k  up 
his  residence  at  Newaik  (Niagara),  then  the  capiUil  of 
the  Province.  Hert>  the  first  Parliament  of  Upper 
Caiiada  nii-t  and  lirld  live  successive  sessions,  after 
wliirh  it  was  moved  to  York.  Governor  Simcoo 
lalioined  hard  and  succes-sfully  t«»  promote  the  settle- 
ment, of  the  j'ii)\  ime. 

Kingston  is  the  oldest  town  in  Upper  Canada  by 
many  years.  The  white  man  foimd  his  way  hero  more 
than  a  cetitury  lieTore  any  settleiin'iit  in  the  w»»st  was 
made  or  thought  of.     Small  e.\jx:ditions  had  fruui  time 
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to  time  |K;iietiatL'(l  tlit-  vast  wiMenie.ss  far  to  the  west, 
cither  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  (he  Indians,  or 
led  hy  sonic  zealous  priest  wlio  sought  for  tlie  glory  of 
(lod  to  liiing  the  wandering  tril)cs  into  the  fold  of  the 
Uoninn  Church.  The  untiring  energy  and  /eal  <lis- 
played  by  these  early  Fathers,  together  with  the  hard- 
si  dps,  dangers  and  privations  they  endured,  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  adventure  in  our 
country's  history.  The  crafty  and  industrious  French 
Governor,  De  Courcelles,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Five  Nations,  despatched  a 
messenger  from  Quebec  to  their  chief  to  inform  him 
that  he  had  some  business  of  great  importance  to  com- 
municate, and  wished  them  to  proceed  to  Cataraqui, 
where  he  would  meet  them.  As  soon  a-s  the  Indian 
deputies  airived,  a  council  was  held.  The  Governor 
informed  them  that  he  was  going  to  Iniild  a  fort  there, 
to  serve  principally  as  a  depot  for  merchandise,  and  to 
facilitate  the  trade  that  was  springing  up  between 
them.  The  chiefs,  ignorant  of  tlie  real  intention  of 
the  wily  Governor,  readily  agieed  to  a  proposition 
which  seemed  intended  for  their  advantage.  But  the 
object  was  far  from  what  the  Indians  expected,  and  was 
really  to  create  a  barrier  against  them  in  future  ware. 
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While  measures  were  being  completed  to  luiiM  tlie 
fort  Courcelles  was  recalled,  and  Count  de  Frontenac 
sent  out  in  his  place.  Frontenac  carried  out  the 
designs  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  1672  complete«i  the 
fort,  which  received  and  for  many  years  retained  his 
name. 

Father  (Jharlevoix,  who  journeycMl  through  Western 
Canada  in  thi^  year  1720,  thus  describes  Fort  Catar- 
a<|iii.  "  This  fort  is  ^([Unre,  with  four  ba.stions  built 
with  stone,  and  the  ground  it  occupies  is  a  quarter  of 
a  league  in  compass.  Its  situation  is  really  something 
very  plea.sant.  The  sides  of  the  view  present  every 
way  a  land.scape  well  varied,  and  it  is  the  same  at  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  but  a  small  league 
distant.  It  is  full  of  islands  of  ditferent  sizes,  all  well 
wooded,  and  nuthin<r  bounds  the  horizon  on  that  side. 
The  Lake  was  .sometimes  called  St.  Louis,  afterwards 
Frontenac,  as  well  .us  the  fort  of  Catara»|ui,  of  which 
the  Count  dc  Frontenac  was  the  founder,  but  in.sen.sibly 
the  Lake  has  rcgainccl  itsuncirnt  name  Ontario,  whirh 
is  Huron  m-  Iitxjuois,  and  the  fort  that  of  the  place 
where  it  is  luiilt.  The  soil  from  this  place  to  la  Sal- 
lotte  appears  .something  barren,  but  this  is  only  in  the 
borders,  it  l)eing  very  good   further  ujv     There  is  over 
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aj^ainst  tin;  fort  a  very  jtictty  island  in  the  niidtlle  of 
tin-  river.  Tliry  jMit  .sonic  swine  into  it,  which  have 
ninhipljiil,  and  L,MVtn  it  the  name  of  Isle  dii  Tores. 
There  are  two  other  islands  somewhat  smaller,  which 
are  lower,  and  half  a  league  distant  from  each  other. 
One  is  called  Cedars,  the  other  Hart's  Islatnl.  The  Ijay 
of  Catarac^ui  is  double ;  that  is  to  say,  tliat  almost  in 
the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  point  that  runs  out  a  great 
way,  under  which  there  is  a  good  anchorage  for  large 
barks.  M,  de  la  Salle,  so  famous  for  his  discoveries  and 
his  misfortunes,  who  was  lord  of  Catara(iui,  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  fort,  had  two  or  three  of  them,  which  were 
sunk  in  this  place,  and  remain  there  still.  Behind  the 
fort  is  a  mansh,  where  there  is  a  great  plenty  of  wild 
fowl.  This  is  a  benefit  to  and  employment  for  the 
garrison.  There  was  formerly  a  great  trade  here, 
.^specially  with  the  Iroquois,  and  it  wa.s  to  entice  them 
to,  as  well  as  to  hinder  their  carrying  their  skins  to 
the  English  and  keep  these  savages  in  awe,  that  the 
fort  was  built.  But  the  trade  did  not  last  long,  and 
the  fort  has  not  hindered  the  barbarians  from  doing 
us  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  They  have  still  families 
here,  in  the  outside  of  the  place,  and  there  are  also 
some  Missisaguas,  an    Algonquin    nation,   which  still 
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have  a  village  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  an- 
other at  Niagara,  and  a  third  in  the  strait."  Such 
is  the  description  we  have  of  Kingston  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  The  Mohawk  name  for  it  is  Gu-doi-o-qui, 
or,  "  Fort  in  the  Water." 

I  am  unable,  from  any  information  I  can  get,  to  give 
the  origin  (tf  the  name  of  our  lieautiful  hay.  It  seems 
to  have  borne  its  present  name  at  a  very  early  date  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  It  i.s  supposed  by  some  to 
be  an  Indian  name  with  a  French  accent.  I  am  dis- 
posed, however,  to  think  that  it  came  from  the  early 
French  voyageurs,  from  the  fact  that  not  only  the  bay, 
but  an  island,  are  menticjnc*!  by  the  name  of  Quint<^. 
The  usual  prf)nunciation  until  a  fi'W  veal's  ago  was 
Kan  ty. 

In  the  year  IT.SO,  on  the  14th  ilay  of  October,  and 
again  in  .Inly,  IS1+.  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon 
occurred,  the  liUc  of  which  was  never  before  witnessed 
in  i\\v  country.  "  At  iioonilay  a  pitchy  darkne.ss  com- 
pletely obscured  the  rn,dit  of  the  sun,  continuing  for 
about  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and  beitii,'  fre(|Uently  re- 
peated duiiuLC  the  afteiiiDoii.  in  the  inteival  In'tween 
each  mysterious  eclipse,  dense  uja-sses  of  black  cloud.s 
streaked  with  \ellow  di-o\ c  atliwart  the  darki-notl  >kv, 
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with  fitful  <riists  of  wind.  'I'lmmlur,  li;;litrrm<'  black 
mill,  ami  showei's  of  ashes  added  to  tho  terrors  of  the 
scene,  and  when  the  sun  appeared  its  colour  was  a 
brij^ht  roil."  The  people  were  filled  with  fear,  and 
thouglit  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  These 
two  j>oriods  are  known  as  the  "  dark  days." 

Many  yeai-s  after  this,  another  phenomenon  not  leas 
wonderful  occurred,  which  I  ha<l  the  satisfaction  of  .see- 
ing; and  although  forty-five  years  have  elap.sed,  tlie  ter- 
rifying scene  is  as  firmly  fixed  in  my  memory  as  though 
it  had  happened  but  an  hour  ago.  I  refer  to  the  meteoric 
shower  of  the  13th  of  November,  1833.  My  fatlier  had 
been  from  home,  and  on  his  return,  about  midnight, 
his  attention  was  arrested  l»y  the  frequent  fall  of 
meteors,  or  stars,  to  use  the  common  phrase.  The 
numl)er  rapidly  increa.sed ;  and  the  sight  was  so  grand 
and  beautiful  that  he  came  in  and  woke  us  all  up,  and 
then  walked  up  the  road  and  roused  some  of  the 
neighbours.  Such  a  display  of  heaven's  fireworks  was 
never  seen  before.  If  the  air  had  been  filled  with 
rockets  they  would  have  been  but  match  strokes  com- 
pared to  the  incessant  play  of  brilliant  dazzling  mete- 
ors that  flashed  across  the  sky,  furrowing  it  so  thickly 
with  golden  lines  that  the  whole  heaven  seemed  ablaze, 
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until  tlic  morning's  sun  shut  out  the  scene.  One 
meteor  of  large  size  remained  sometime  almost  station- 
ary in  the  zenith,  emitting  streams  of  light.  I  stood 
like  a  statue,  and  gazed  with  fear  and  awe  up  to  the 
glittering  sky.  Millions  of  stars  seemed  to  be  dashing 
across  the  blue  dome  of  heaven.  In  fact  I  thought  the 
whole  starry  firmament  was  tumbling  down  to  cartli. 
The  neighbours  were  terror-struck  :  the  more  enlight- 
ened of  them  were  awed  at  contemplating  so  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  Apocalyptic  image — that  of  the  stai"s  of 
heaven  falling  to  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth 
her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is  shaken  by  a  mighty 
wind ;  while  the  cries  of  othei"s,  on  a  calm  night  like 
that,  might  have  been  heard  for  miles  around. 

Young  and  poor  as  Canada  wa.s  half  a  century  ago, 
she  was  not  behind  many  of  the  oldt-r  and  more  wealthy 
countries  in  enterprize.  liti  legislators  were  souml, 
practical  men,  wlm  h.-il  the  interest  of  their  country 
at  heait.  Her  merchants  wnr  pushing  and  intt-lli- 
gent ;  her  farmiMs  fi  ugul  and  industrious.  I'nder 
sudi  ausj)ices  her  suecess  was  assured.  At  an  early 
day  the  (lovernmi-nt  gave  material  aid  to  every  pro- 
ject that  was  calculated  to  foster  and  e.xteiul  tmde  an«l 
conunerce,  as   well   as  to  nyru  up  and    encounige  the 
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sottk-ineiit  tjf  the  country.  Nuitlier  was  individual 
enterprise  behind  in  adopting  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements of  the  time,  and  in  ajtplying  them  not  only 
to  their  own  advantage  but  to  that  of  the  community 
nt  hirge.  Four  years  after  Fulton  had  made  his  suc- 
ces.sful  experiment  witli  stcani  a.s  a  propelling  power 
for  vessels  on  the  Hudson,  a  small  steamer  was  built 
and  launched  at  Montreal  ;  and  in  1815  the  keel  of  the 
first  steamer  that  navigated  the  waters  of  I^pper  Can- 
ada was  laid  at  Bath.  She  was  named  the  Fronlenac. 
The  village  of  Bath,  as  you  all  know,  is  situated  on 
the  Bay  of  Quint(5,  about  thirteen  miles  west  of  Kings- 
ton. It  was  formerly  known  as  Ernesttown.  Tho.se 
of  you  v;ho  have  pa.ssed  that  way  will  remember  that 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  village  there  is  a  bend  in  the 
shore  round  whieli  the  road  leads,  and  that  a  shoi-t 
gravelly  bt-'uch  juts  out,  inclusinga  small  pond  of  water. 
At  the  end  of  this,  west,  stands  an  old  frame  hou.se, 
time-worn  and  dilapidated.  Beliind  this  house  the 
steamer  already  mentioned  was  built,  and  three  years 
later  another  known  as  the  Chiniolte  was  launched 
here.*    Thousands  of  people  were  present,  and  the  event 

*  I  have  often  heard  my  father  tell  about  goini;  to  see  the  launch  o  f 
the  Charlotte.     He  went  on  foot  a  round  dbtance  of  over  thirty  miles. 
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Wiis  Ion;:,'  rcmembercfl.  I'hcy  were,  no  doubt,  mar- 
vellous things  in  those  clays — much  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  that  huge  mammoth  of  steam  craft  of  later  days, 
the  Great  Eastern,  is  to  us.  I  cannot  give  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  boats,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
were  not  large.  Their  exploits  in  the  way  of  speed  were 
considered  marvellous,  and  formed  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  many  a  home.  A  trip  in  one  of  them  dov/n 
the  bay  to  Kingston  was  a  greater  feat  then  than  a 
voyage  to  Liverpool  is  now;  and  they  went  but  little 
fa.ster  than  a  man  could  walk. 

Early  travellers  predicted  that  Ernesttown  would 
be  a  phice  of  importance,  but  their  predictions  have 
come  to  naught.  It  reached  many  years  ago  the  cul- 
minating point  in  its  history.  Still,  in  the  progress  of 
our  country  the  above  must  give  it  more  than  a  pas- 
sing interest.  CJourlay  speaks  of  I'ath  in  ISll.  and 
says,  "  The  village  contains  a  valuable  social  library  " 
— a  thing  at  that  date  which  could  not  bo  found  prob- 
ably in  any  other  part  of  the  Province. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  steamers,  which  gave 
a  wonderful  impetus  to  trade,  and  completely  ivvolu- 
tionized  it,  the  traflic  of  thr  country  was  carri«'d  (»n 
under  great  di.sadvantage.s.      Montreal  and  (Quebec,  the 
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oae  the  depot  of  murchaiKlisj  ami  the  other  the  centre 
of  the  lumber  trade,  were  far  away,  and  could  only  be 
reached  durin;3'.six  months  in  the  year  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence, whose  navinatiun,  on  account  of  its  rapids,  was 
difficult  and  dangerous.  There  was  Ijut  little  money, 
and  business  was  conducted  on  an  undei'stood  basis  of 
cxchanj^re  or  barter.  Durinj,'  the  winter  months  the 
farmer  threshed  his  grain,  and  brought  it  witli  his  pork 
and  potash  to  the  merchant,  who  gave  him  goods  for 
his  family  in  return.  The  merchant  was  usually  a 
lumberman  as  well,  and  he  busied  himself  in  the  win- 
ter time  in  getting  out  timber  and  hauling  it  to  the 
bay,  where  it  was  rafted  and  made  ready  for  moving 
early  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  navigation  was  open, 
barges  and  batteaux  were  loaded  with  potash  and  pro- 
duce, and  he  set  sail  with  these  and  his  rafts  down  the 
liver.  It  was  always  a  voyage  of  hardship  and  danger. 
If  trood  fortune  attended  him,  he  would  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  weeks  make  Montreal,  and  Quebec 
witli  his  rafts  two  or  three  weeks  later.  Then  com- 
menced the  labour  of  disposing  of  his  stuff,  settling  up 
the  year's  accounts,  and  purchasing  more  goods,  with 
which  his  boats  were  loaded  and  despatched  for  home. 
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The  task  of  the  country   raercliaut  in  making  his 
selections  tlicn,  was  much  more  ditHcuIt  than  it  is  now. 
Moreover,  as  he  could  reach  his  market  but  once  in 
the  year,  his  purchases  had  to  be  (governed  by  this  fact. 
He  had  to  cater  to  the  entire  wants  of  his  customers, 
and  was  in  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  a  geneml 
merchant,  for  he   kept  dry  goods,  groceries,  crockery, 
hardware,    tools,    implements,    drug.s — everything,    in 
fact,  from  a  needle  to  iin  anchor.    Tlu'  return  trij)  with 
his  merchandise  was  slow  and  dilKcult.     'J  he  smooth 
stretches  of  the  river   were   passed  with  the  our  and 
sail,  the  currents  with  ])oles,  while  the  more  ditlieult 
rapi<ls  were  overcome  by  the  men,  jujsisted  with   ox- 
teums.     Thus  he  worried  his  way  tlirougli,  and  by  the 
time  he  got  home  two  or  three  months  had  been  con- 
sumed.    Din-ing  the  winti-r  iiionLlis,  while  llu-  westi-ni 
tiader  was  busy  in  collecting  his  su|i|>li('s  l"oi-  tin-  spi  ing, 
the  general  iiK-rehaut  <tt'  .Moiilrcul,  a    veritable   nabob 
in  those   days,   locked   up  his  shop    and  set  tttl'  wiili    a 
team   for  Upper  Canada,  and  spent    it   in  visiting  hi.s 
customers.     The  world  moved  slowly  then.     The  ocean 
was  traversed  l>y  sailing  ships— they  brought  our  mer- 
chandise and  mails.      In   winter,  the  only  eommunica- 
tion  with    Montreal  and  «,>uebee   was  by    stage,  and   in 
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the  full  ami  .si)riii<^  it  \va.s  luaiutaiiit'd  with  no  small 
ditliculty.  One  of  the  wundere  of  swift  travelling  of 
the  day  was  the  feat  of  Weller,  the  mail  contractor 
and  stage  proprietor,  in  sending  Lord  Durham  tlirough 
from  Toronto  to  Montreal  in  thirty-six  hours.  Many  a 
btrange  adventure  could  be  told  of  stage  rides  between 
Toronto  and  Quebec,  and  of  the  merehants  in  their 
annual  trips  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  rafts  and  in 
batteaux  ;  a!)d  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  that  would 
amuse  and  interest  readers  of  the  present  day  has 
never  been  chronicled. 

There  was  one  thing  brought  about  l>y  those 
batteaux  voyages  for  which  the  farmer  is  by  no  means 
thankful.  The  men  used  to  till  their  beds  with  fresh 
straw  on  their  return,  and  by  this  means  the  Canadian 
thistle  found  its  way  to  Upper  Canada. 

As  Canada  had  not  been  behind  in  employing  steam 
in  navigation,  so  she  was  not  behind  in  cm[)loying  it 
in  another  direction.  Stephenson  built  the  first  rail- 
road between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  1829.  Some 
years  later,  183G,  we  had  a  railway  in  Canada,  and 
now  we  have  over  5,000  miles  in  the  Dominion.  These 
two  agencies  have  entiiely  changed  the  character  both 
of  our  commerce  and  mail  service.     The  latter,  in  those 
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early  days,  in  the  Midland  district,  was  a  private  s}>ec- 
ulation  of  one  Huff,  who  travelled  the  country  and 
delivered  papei-s  and  letters  at  the  houses.  This  was 
a  very  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things, 
but  was  better  than  no  mail  at  all.  Then  came  the 
wonderful  improvement  of  a  weekly  mail  can-iod  by  a 
messenjrer  on  horseback  ;  and  as  time  wore  on,  the 
delivery  became  more  frequent,  post-offices  multiplied, 
postiigo  rates  were  reduced,  and  correspondence  in- 
creased. There  were  two  other  enterprises  which  tho 
coimtry  took  hold  of  very  .soon  after  their  di.scovery. 
I  refer  to  the  canals  and  the  telegraph.  The  first,  the 
Lachine  Canal,  was  commenced  in  1821,  and  the  Wei- 
land  in  1824.  The  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  was 
organized  in  1847.  So  that  in  those  four  great  discov- 
eries which  have  revolutionized  the  trade  of  the  world, 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  young  country  ke])t  abreast 
with  the  times,  and  her  advance,  not  oidy  in  those 
improvements,  but  in  every  branch  of  .scienec  and  art, 
has  been  marvellous. 

The  Midlaml  District,  so  named  bfoauso  of  its  cen- 
tral position,  was  mu*  of  tin-  laigest  districts  in  the 
Province;  but  eoiinty  after  county  was  cut  aw.ny  from 
it  on  all  si(les,   until    it    was   greatly  sli«»rn  of  its  pro- 
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portions.  Before  this  clipping  had  begun,  the  courts 
were  held  alternately  in  Kingston  and  Adolphus- 
town.  The  old  Court-House  still  stands,*  and  is  as 
melancholy  a  monument  of  its  former  importance  as 
one  could  wish  to  see.  The  town  which  the  original 
surveyors  laid  out  hore,  and  which  early  writers  men- 
tion, T  have  never  hccn  ahle  to  find  more  of  than  the 
plot.     It  must  have  flourished  long  before  my  daj'. 

P.iit  what  a1)0ut  Prince  Edward  county  ?  Of  course 
you  know  that  it  was  set  off  in  1833,  and  that  the 
first  Court  of  Assize  was  held  in  this  town — then 
Hallowell — in  1 83  k  I  am  not  able  to  say  much  about 
its  earl}'  history  ;  though  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
incidents  of  very  great  interest  connected  with  it, 
probably  lost  for  the  want  of  some  friendly  hand. 
Land  was  taken  up  in  this  neighbourhood  by  Barker, 
Wa.shbum,  Spencer,  Vandusen,  and  others  about  the 
3'ear  1700.  Patents  wei-e  issued  by  the  Government 
in  1S02-3-4.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Eyre's  Inn,  on  the 
14th  of  Febniary,  1818,  at  which  Ebenezer  Wa.shbum, 
Esq.,  presided,  I  learn  that  there  was  in  the  township 
of  Hallowell  at  that  time  but  two  brick  houses,  one 

*  It  has  been  takeu  down  since,  and  a  town  hall,  for  the  use  of  the 
township,  erected  on  its  site. 
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carding  and  fulling  mill,  one  Methodist  Cha])el — now 
known  as  the  old  Chapel  at  Conger's  Mill — one  Quaker 
Meeting  House.'  Preparations  were  being  made  to 
Ituild  a  church.*  Orchards  were  beginning  to  be 
planted,  and  other  improvements.  The  fii-st  .settlers 
paid  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  acic  fui-  tlu-ir  laud. 
Four-fifths  of  the  entire  Midland  district,  in  ISIS,  was 
a  dense  forest.  We  can  hardly  realise  the  fact  that 
seventy  years  ago  there  was  pvoliahly  not  a  soul  living 
in  this  fair  county. 

Let  us  skip  over  a  period  of  about  forty  years  from 
the  first  settlement,  and  have  a  look  at  the  people  and 
how  they  lived.  The  log  houses,  in  very  many  ca.ses, 
had  been  transformed  into  comfortable  and  commodious 
dwellings.  The  log  barns  and  hovels,  too,  had  given 
place  to  larger  frame  barns  and  sheils,  many  of  which 
are  still  to  bo  seen  around  the  country.  The  changes 
wrought  in  those  short  yeai"s  were  wonderful,  and 
liaving  followed  the  j^ioneer  hither  and  noted  his 
progress,  let  iis  ste|>  into  one  of  these  homos  and  tnko 
a  seat  with  the  family  gathered  around  the  spacious 
fire-place,  with  its  glowing  tire  blazing  up  diecrfully 

•  Known  aH  St.  Mary  M.-iRitali-no.     'I'ti<<  Kov.  W.   NfafAulAy,  I  think, 

wrvM  th<'  fii-xt  r«>cti>r,  i\iiil  livnl  t<>  u  pMi<l  ulil  ivi.'n. 
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tlnoii^jli  tlio  liriipeil-up  wood,  ami  note  the  comforts 
jiinl  uiiiuscments  of  tlic  contented  circle.  How  clearly 
the  picture  stands  out  to  many  of  us.  How  well  we 
remember  the  time  wlun,  witli  young  and  vigorous 
step,  we  .set  our  feet  in  tlio  path  which  luis  led  us 
farther  and  fartlior  away. 

"  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throufj  into  my  meniorj-. 
Of  calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows." 

Now,  please  understand  me  in  this  matter.  We  have 
not  a  particle  of  sympathy  with  the  ordinary  grumbler, 
by  which  we  mean  that  class  of  persons  whose  noses 
are  not  only  stuck  up  at  any  and  every  encroachment 
on  their  worn-out  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
]»ut,  like  crabbed  temers,  snap  at  the  heels  of  every 
man  that  passes.  Nor  do  we  wi.sh  you  to  think  that 
we  place  our  fathers  on  a  higher  plane  of  intellectual 
power  and  worth  than  we  have  reached  or  can  reach. 
The  world  rolls  on,  and  decade  after  decade  adds  to  the 
accumulative  brain  force  of  humanity.  Men  of  thought 
and  power  through  all  the  ages  have  .scattered  seed, 
and  while  much  of  it  has  come  to  naught,  a  kernel  here 
and  there,  possessed  of  vital  force,  has  germinated  and 
grown.     You  remember  what  the  great  Teacher  said 
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about  "  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  which  a  man  took  and 
sowed  in  his  field,  which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds, 
but  when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs, 
and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come 
and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof."  Any  niiin  wlio 
looks  around  him  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  going 
ahead,  but  notwithstanding  this,  every  careful  observer 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  is  growing  up  in  our 
land  a  large  amount  of  sham,  and  hence,  as  Isaiah  tells 
us,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look  more  frequently  "  into 
the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  ye  are  digged."  Let  us  not  only  treasure 
the  recollection  of  the  noble  oxamj)le  which  our  fore- 
fathers set  us,  but  let  us  imitate  those  sterling  (jualitie.s 
w])icli  render  their  n.niies  dear  to  us. 

"  It  is  a  coiiuiioii  complaint  perpetually  reiteratetl," 
remarks  a  i"iicy  writer,  "  that  the  occupations  of  life  are 
lilied  to  overtlowiiig;  that  tlie  avenues  t^)  wealth  or 
distinction  are  so  crowded  with  oomju'titors  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  endeavour  to  make  way  in  the  dense  and 
jostling  mas.se.s.  This  desponding  wail  was  doubtless 
heard  when  the  young  earth  had  scarc«'ly  commenced 
her  career  of  glory,  and  it  will  l>e  (lolefiilly  re|ieat('d  by 
future  generations  to  the  end  of  time,  liong  Itefore 
Cheops  had  jijanted  the  ba.sement-stt>ne  of  his  pyramids, 
when  Sphinx  and  Colossi  had  not  yet  bet>n  fashioned 
into  their  huge  existence,  and  the  untouched  (juarry 
Imd  given  out  neither  temple  nor  monunient,  the  young 
Egyptian,    as    he    looked    along    tlie    Nile,    may    have 
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n'ouriKjd  that  lie  wiis  Ixjiii  too  late.  Fate  had  done 
liini  injustice  in  withholding  his  indivi<hial  being  till 
the  destinies  of  nmn  were  acconjjilished.  His  imagi- 
nation exulted  at  what  he  might  have  been,  had  liis 
chance  been  couuiifMsuiate  with  his  mciits,  but  what 
remained  for  him  n(nv  in  this  worn-out,  batt4.*red,  used- 
up  liulk  of  a  world,  but  to  sorrow  for  the  good  times 
which  had  exhausted  all  resources  ? 

"The  mournful  lamentation  of  antiquity  lias  not 
been  weakened  in  its  tiansmission,  and  it  is  not  more 
reasonalile  now  than  when  it  groaned  by  the  Nile. 
There  is  always  r^om  enough  in  the  world,  and  work 
waiting  im-  willing  hands.  "J'he  charm  tliat  coiKjuers 
obstacles  and  commands  success  is  strong  will  an<l 
strong  work.  Application  is  the  friend  and  ally  of 
ireiiius.  The  lalx)rious  scholar,  the  dili<rent  merchant, 
the  industrious  mechanic,  tlie  hard-working  farmer, 
are  thriving  men,  and  take  rank  in  the  world  ;  while 
genius  by  itself  lies  in  idle  admiration  of  a  fame  tliat 
is  ever  pro.spective.  Tlic  hare  sleeps  or  amuses  liim.self 
by  the  wayside,  and  the  tortoise  wins  tlie  race." 
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PATERNAL  MEHURIKS — A  VISIT  TO  TUB  llOMB  OK  MY  BOYHOOD — 
THE  OLD  QUAKER  MEETINCJHOUHK-  FLASHES  OK  SILENCE— THE 
OLD  HUKYINC  CiKOUND  —  "TO  THE  MEMORY  OK  ELIZA  "  — 
GHOSTLY  EXPERIENCES — HIVING  THE  HEES  — ENCOUNTER  WITH 
A    BEAK — (JIVINU    "  THE    MITTKN  " — A    "BOUNDARY   QUESTION'" 

—  SONO    OK   THE    BULLKROO — KINU  — SAGACITY    OK     ANIMAIS — 
TKAININU-DAYS  — I'liTURESQUE  SiENEKY  OK  THE   HAY  OK  yUINTK 

—  .lOIIN    A.     MACDUNALD A    PERILOUS    JOURNEY —  ACNT    .lANK 

AND    WILI.KT    CASEY. 

TV  /TORE  than  turty-fivo  years  have  elapsed  sinee  my 
father  departed  tliis  life,  ;iinl  left  iiu'  a  la«l,  the 
eldest  of  six  children,  to  take  his  place,  an<l  assist  my 
mother  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  management  of  atraii-s. 
Twenty  years  later  mother  was  laid  \>y  his  side,  and 
before  and  since  all  my  sisters  liavo  gone.  For  a  num- 
l»cr  of  years  the  ordy  survivors  of  that  once  happy 
household,  the  memory  of  which  is  so  fresh  and  dear 
to  me,  have  heeii  myself  and  hrother.  UpjMT  ( 'anada 
>7jus  a  vastly  diirereiit  place  at    the  time  of  my  fathers 
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decease  (1840)  IVuiu  what  it  is  now.  'J'hc  (»j)})<>ituii- 
ities  111  li.ul  when  y(Min<^  were  proportionately  few. 
1  have  Ikuii  a  considerable  wandtMer  in  my  <lay,  and 
have  had  chances  of  scein<^  what  the  world  has  accom- 
plished, and  of  contrasting  it  with  his  time  and  advan- 
tages. If  his  lines  had  fallen  in  another  sphere  ot 
action  he  would  have  made  his  mark.  As  it  was,  dur- 
ing his  short  life — he  died  at  the  agu  of  42 — lie  had 
with  his  own  hands  ac(|uired  an  excellent  farm  of  250 
acres,  with  a  good,  spacious,  well-furnished  hou.se, 
barns,  and  out-buildings.  His  farm  was  a  model  of 
order  and  thorou'di  tillaf;<',  well  stocked  with  the  best 
improved  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  that  could  be  had  at 
that  time,  and  all  the  implements  were  the  newest 
that  could  be  i)rocured.  He  was  out  of  debt,  and 
therefore  independent,  and  luul  money  at  interest. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  was  .something  for  a  man  to 
accomplish  in  twenty  years.  But  this  was  not  all.  He 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence  superior 
to  most  in  those  days,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by 
neighbours  and  friends  in  matters  of  importance ;  a 
warm  politician  and  a  strict  temperance  man.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  district,  always  in 
request  at  public  meetings,  and  especially  during  an 
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election  campai^m.  Into  political  contests  he  entered 
with  all  his  might,  and  would  sometimes  be  away  a 
week  or  more  at  a  time,  stumping — as  they  used  to  term 
it — the  district.  In  politics  he  was  a  Reformer,  and 
under  the  then  existing  circumstances  I  think  I  should 
have  been  one  too.  But  the  vexed  questions  that  agi- 
tated the  public  mind  then,  and  against  which  he  fought 
and  wrote,  huve  been  adjusted.  An  old  co-worker 
of  his  said  to  me  many  years  after  at  an  election: 
"  What  a  ])ity  your  father  could  not  have  seen  that  you 
would  oppose  the  party  he  laboured  so  hard  to  build 
up.  If  a  son  of  mine  did  it  I  would  disinherit  him  as 
t[uick  JUS  I  would  shove  a  toad  oil"  a  stick."  I  said  to 
my  old  friend  that  I  supposed  the  son  had  ([uite  as  good 
a  right  to  form  his  opinions  on  certain  nuvtters  as  his 
father  ii.-ul.  rolitieal  au'l  reliL^'iinis  prejudices  are  hard 
things  to  remove.  I  reineml'ir  a  tle|inlatiun  waiting 
on  my  father  to  get  liim  to  consent  to  be  a  candidate 
for  an  eleetion  wliieh  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  place, 
but  he  declined,  on  the  giound  that  he  wa.s  n<»t  pre- 
pared to  assume  so  important  a  position  then,  nor  did 
he  feel  that  he  hail  icaehed  a  point  which  would 
warrant  him  in  leaving  his  business,  lie  adde«l  that 
after  a  while,  if  his  friends   wi're   disposed    to  confer 
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such  an  lionour  upon  liini,  lie  miglit  con.si<ler  it  more 
favourably.  Peter  Perry  wa,s  cho.sen,  and  I  know  my 
father  worked  hard  for  him,  and  the  Tory  candidate, 
Cartwright,  was  defeated.  This  remind.s  me  of  a 
little  bit  of  banking  hist<jry,  which  created  .some  noise 
in  the  district  at  the  time,  but  which  is  quite  forgotten 
now.  A  number  of  leading  farmers,  of  whom  my 
father  w;ts  one,  conceived  the  idea  of  estsiblishing  a 
"  Farmers'  Joint  Stock  Bank,"  which  was  subsecjuently 
carried  out,  and  a  bank  bearing  that  name  was  started 
in  Bath.  John.  S.  Cartwright,  the  then  member, 
through  whom  they  expected  to  get  a  charter,  and 
who  was  interested  in  the  Commercial  Bank  at  King- 
ston, failed  to  realize  their  expectations  in  that  par- 
ticular, and  the  new  bank  had  to  close  its  dooi's.  The 
opening  was  premature,  and  cost  the  stockholders  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  This  little  banking  epi- 
sode helped  to  defeat  Mr.  Cartwright  at  the  next 
election. 

Over  thirty  years  have  passed  since  I  left  my  old 
home,  and  change  after  change  has  occurred  as  the 
years  rolled  along,  until  I  have  become  a  stranger  to 
nearly  all  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  feel 
strange  where  I  used  to  romp  and    play  in  boyhood 
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The  houses  and  fields  have  changed,  the  woods  have 
been  pushed  further  hack,  and  it  is  no  longer  the  lionie 
that  is   fixed    in   my    memory.     My   visits   have   con- 
sequently become   less  and   hss  fiecjutnt.     On  one  of 
these  occasions  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  one  Sabbath 
morning  to  visit  the  old  Quaker  Meeting  House  about 
three  miles    away.       Aftei'    making    my    tuilettr   and 
breakfasting,  I  sallied  forth,  on  fij(jt  an<l  alone,  tlirough 
the  fields  and   woods.     The   day  was  suth  as  I  would 
have  selected   from  a  tlmn-anil.     It   w.i.s  towariis  the 
liust  of  May — a  sea.son   wherein   if  a  man's  heait  fail  to 
dance  blithely,  he  mii.st  imleed   he  a  victim  ot'dulness 
The  sun  was  moving  upward  in  his  diurnal  course,  and 
had  just  acquired  sutlii  ient  heat  to  remlei-  the  shade  ot 
the   wood   desirable.     The  heaven    was  cloudless,  and 
soft  lan<nior  rested  on   the   face  of  nature,  .stealing  the 
mind's  .sympathy,  and    wooing  it  to  the  delights  of  re- 
pose.     My   mind    was   ttm    much  < ccujiied    \\  ith    larly 
recollections  to  do  n. tire    than   banly   i;ot ice  the  splen- 
dour and  the  syni|ihonies  around  me.     The  hum  of  the 
iiee  and  the   bei-tle,  as   they    wingcij    (heir   swifl  Hight 
onwaiils,  the  M»ng  of  the   robin   aid    the  me;olow  laik, 
as    tliuy    lun«'d     their    thioats    to    (he    piaisis    of    (he 
risen   sun,   an<l    the  crowing  of  ?^omc  distant  chunli- 
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ck'cr,  inovcfl  la/ily  in  the  sluggisli  air.  It  was  aseaRon 
of  <^oneral  repo.se,  just  such  a  day,  I  tliink,  as  a  sjiint 
would  choose  to  as.sist  his  fancy  in  describing  tlie 
sunny  regions  whither  his  thoughts  delight  to  wander, 
or  a  poet  would  select  to  refine  his  ideas  of  the 
climate  of  Elysium.  At  length  I  arrived  at  the  old 
meeting-house  where  I  had  often  gone,  when  a  lad 
with  >iiy  fath(!i-  and  mother. 

It  was  a  wooden  building  standing  at  a  corner  of  the 
road,  and  was  among  the  fii-st  places  of  worship  erected 
in  the  Province.  The  etlects  of  the  beating  stonns  of 
nearly  half  a  century  were  .stamped  on  the  unpainted  clap- 
boards, and  the  shingles  which  projected  just  far  enough 
over  the  plate  to  carry  oft"  the  water,  were  worn  and 
partially  covered  with  mo.ss.  One  would  look  in  vain 
for  anything  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  claimed 
as  an  ornament.  Two  small  doors  gave  access  to  the 
nterior,  which  was  as  plain  and  ugly  as  the  exterior. 
A  partition,  with  doois,  that  were  let  down  during  the 
tiuie  of  woiship,  divided  the  room  into  equal  parts,  and 
se[)arated  the  men  and  women.  It  was  furnished  with 
strong  pine  benches,  with  backs  ;  and  at  the  far  side 
were  two  rows  of  elevated  benches,  which  were 
occupied  on  both  sides  by  leading  members  of  the  so- 
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ciety.  I  have  often  watched  tlie  row  of  broad-brims 
on  one  hand,  and  the  scoop  bonnets  on  the  other,  witli 
boyish  interest,  and  wondered  what  particular  thing 
in  the  room  they  gazed  at  so  steadily,  and  why  some 
of  them  twirled  one  thumb  round  the  other  with  such 
regularity.  On  this  occasion  I  entered  quietly,  and 
took  a  seat  near  the  door.  There  were  a  number  of 
familiar  faces  in  the  audience.  Some  whom  I  had 
known  when  young  were  growing  grey,  but  many  of 
the  well-remembered  faces  were  gone.  The  gravity  of 
the  audience  and  the  solemn  silence  were  very  in^pres- 
sive  ;  but  still  recollections  of  the  past  crowded  from  my 
niin<l  the  sacred  object  which  had  brought  the  people 
together.  Now  I  looked  at  the  old  bayonet  marks  in 
the  posts,  made  by  the  soldiers  who  had  us('<l  it  as  a 
barrack  immediately  after  the  war  of  1812.  Next,  the 
letters  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  cut  by  mischievous  l)oys 
with  their  jacknives  in  the  backs  of  tiie  seats  years 
ago  arrested  my  attention,  and  brought  to  mind  how 
weary  1  used  to  get ;  but  a.s  1  always  .sat  with  my 
father,  I  dared  not  try  my  hand  at  carving.  Then,  the 
thought  caino :  Whore  aio  those  boys  now  ?  Sonu'  of 
them  were  .sober,  sedat*'  men,  .sitting  bi^forr  mr  with 
their  broad-briiuiiHil  hats  shadowing  their  facci*;  othera 
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were  sleeping  in  the  yanl  outside;  ami  others  had  left 
the  neighbourhood  years  ago.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
groat  Quaker  preacher  and  author,  Joseph  John  Gur- 
ney,  whom  I  had  heard  in  this  room,  and  of  J.  Pease,  the 
philanthropic  English  banker.  Then  another  incident' 
of  quite  a  different  character,  came  to  my  recollection. 
An  old  and  well  known  Hicksite  preacher  was  there 
one  Sunday  (always  called  First  Day  by  the  friends), 
and  the  spirit  moved  him  to  speak.  The  Hicksite  and 
orthodox  Quakers  were  something  like  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans  of  old — they  dealt  with  one  ;inother,  l)ut 
had  no  religious  fellowship.  The  old  friend  had  .said 
but  a  few  words,  when  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  meet- 
ing rose  and  said  very  gravely:  "Sit  thee  down,  James;" 
but  James  did  not  seem  disposed  to  be  choked  off  in 
this  peremptory  way,  and  continued.  Again  the  old 
friend  stood  up,  and  with  stronger  emphasis  said : 
"James,  I  tell  thee  to  sit  thee  down  ;"  and  this  time 
James  subsided.  There  was  nothing  more  said  on  the 
occa.sion,  and  after  a  long  silence,  the  meeting  broke 
up.  On  another  occasion,  a  young  friend,  who  had 
aspired  to  become  a  teacher,  stood  up,  and  in  that 
peculiar,  drawling,  sing-song  tone  which  used  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  their  preachers,  said :  "  The 
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birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  the  foxes  have  holes,  but 
the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ; "  and 
then  sat  down,  leaving  those  who  he«ard  him  to  enlarge 
and  apply  the  text  to  suit  themselves.  There  was 
nothing  more  said  that  day.  And  so  my  mind  wan- 
dered on  from  one  thing  to  another,  until  at  length  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  friend  who  rose  and  took 
oft*  his  hat  (member  of  the  society  always  sit  with  tht-ir 
hats  on),  and  gave  us  a  short  and  touching  discour.se, 
I  have  heard  some  of  the  most  telling  and  heart-search- 
ing addre.s.ses  at  Quaker  meetings.  On  this  occasion 
there  was  no  attempt — there  could  be  none  from  a  plain 
people  like  this — to  tickle  the  car  with  well-turned 
periods  or  rhetorical  display.  After  the  meeting  was 
over,  I  walketl  out  into  the  graveyard.  My  father 
and  mother  and  two  sisters  lie  there  together,  and 
several  members  of  my  father's  family.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  about  a  Quaker  burying-ground  that  will 
arrest  the  attention  of  any  visitor.  Othor  denomina- 
tions are  wont  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  loved 
ones  by  costly  stones  anil  inscriptions ;  but  horo  the 
majority  of  the  graves  are  marked  with  a  plain  lKi.ir<l, 
an<l  many  of  them  have  only  the  initials  of  the  deceased, 
and  the   rank    grass   interlocks    its    spines   alwve    the 
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liuinblu  mountls.  I  remeiuber  my  father  havirifj  .some 
difficulty  to  get  consent  to  place  a  plain  marble  slab  at 
the  head  of  his  father  and  mother's  grave.  But  were 
those  who  slumbered  beneath  forgotten  ?  Far  other- 
wise. The  husl)and  here  contemplated  the  lowly 
dwelling  place  of  the  former  minister  to  his  delight. 
The  lover  recognised  the  place  where  she  whose 
presence  was  all-inspiring  reposed,  and  each  knew 
where  were  interred  those  who  had  been  lights  to  their 
world  of  love,  and  on  which  grave  to  shed  the  drop 
born  of  aflfcction  and  sorrow.  Although  the  pomp,  the 
state,  and  the  pageantry  of  love  were  her  ransom,  yet 
hither,  in  moments  when  surrounding  objects  were  for- 
gotten, had  retired  the  afflicted,  and  poured  forth  the 
watery  tribute  that  bedews  the  cheek  of  those  that 
mourn  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Hither  came  those 
whose  spirits  had  been  bowed  down  beneath  the  bur- 
den of  distress,  and  indulged  in  the  melancholy  occupa- 
tion of  silent  grief,  from  which  no  man  ever  went  forth 
without  benefit.     I  thought  of  Falconer's  lines : — 

"  Full  oft  shall  memory  from  oblivion's  veil 

Relieve  your  scenes,  and  sigh  with  grief  sincere." 

After  lingering  for  some  time  near  the  resting  place  ot 
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the  dear  ones  of  my  own  family,  I  turned  away  an<l 
threaded  my  way  thoughtfully  Ijack. 

During  another  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
birth,  after  having  tea  with  the  Rev.  H. ,  Rec- 
tor of  ,  I  took  a  stroll  through  the  graveyard 

that  nearly  surrounds  the  old  church,  and  spent  some 
time  in  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the  headstones. 
There  were  numbers  that  were  new  and  strange,  but 
the  most  of  them  bore  names  that  were  familiar. 
Time,  of  course,  had  left  his  mark,  and  in  some  cases 
the  lettering  was  almost  gone.  Many  of  those  silent 
sleepers  I  remembered  well,  and  had  followed  their  re- 
mains to  the  grave,  and  had  heard  the  old  Rector  pro- 
nounce the  last  sad  rite:  "Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  long  3'eai-H  ago.  As  I  passed  on 
from  grave  to  grave  of  former  friends  and  neighbours, 

"  Each  ill  his  narrow  coll  forovor  laid," 

many  curious  and  pleasing  recollections  were  brought  to 
niiud.  I  came  at  last  to  tin-  large  vault  of  the  tii-st 
Rector,  who  was  among  the  tir^t  ill  tlu'  I'rovinee,  I  recol- 
lected well  the  building  of  this  receptaele  for  the  dcA«l, 
and  how  his  family,  one  after  another,  wen*  plnco«l  in  it ; 
and  then  the  sunjinoiis  caiiif  to  him,  and  he  was  laid 
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tlicif.  A  few  years  latei-,  liis  w  ilu,  iliu  last  .survivor  of 
the  family,  was  put  tlicn;  too,  and  the  lar;fe  slabs  were 
sliut  down  for  the  last  time,  closing  the  final  chapter  of 
this  family  history,  and — as  does  not  often  happen  in 
this  world — they  were  taking  their  last  sleep  undivided. 
But  Time,  the  great  destro3er,  had  been  at  work  during 
the  years  that  had  fh'd  and  I  was  sorrv  to  find  that 
the  slal)s  that  covered  tin'  iijijier  part  i>f  the  vault,  and 
which  bore  the  inscriptions,  were  broken,  and  that  the 
walls  Were  falling  in.  There  were  no  friends  left  to 
interest  themselves  in  repairing  the  crumbling  struc- 
ture, and  in  a  few  years  more  the  probabilities  are 
that  every  vestige  of  the  last  resting-place  of  this 
united  couple  will  be  gone.  It  is  not  a  pleasing 
thought,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that  however  much  we 
may  be  loved,  and  however  many  friends  may  follow 
us  with  tears  to  the  grave,  in  a  few  short  years  they 
will  be  gone,  and  no  one  left  to  care  for  us,  or  perhaps 
know  that  we  ever  lived.  I  have  stood  of  an  evening 
in  the  jjrand  cemeterv  of  Pure  la  Chai.se,  Paris,  and 
watched  the  people  trooping  in  with  their  wreaths  of 
'inimortellcs  to  be  placed  on  the  tombs  of  departed 
friends,  and  others  with  cans  of  water  and  flowers  to 
plant  around   the   graves.      Here  and  there  could  be 
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seen  where  some  loved  one  liad  been  sprinkling  the 
<lelicate  flowers,  or  remained  to  water  them  with  their 
tears.  This  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  departed 
ones  is  pleasant,  and  yet,  alas,  how  very  few,  aft«r 
two  or  three  generations,  are  remembered.  The  name 
that  meets  the  e.ye  on  one  stone  after  anotiier  might 
a-s  well  be  a  bbink  for  all  we  know  of  them.  Anyone 
who  has  visited  the  old  churchyards  or  ruined  abbeys 
in  England  must  have  felt  this,  as  his  gaze  l)as  rested 
on  time-worn  tablets  from  which  every  mark  had  long 
since  been  obliterated, 

"  By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue)  I  " 

Turning  away  from  the  vault,  and  passing  down  the 
yard,  I  came  to  a  grave  tlie  hradstonc  of  which  had 
fallen,  and  was  broken.     I  turncil  the  two  pieces  over, 

and  read  :  "  To  tlie  memory  <if  Kliza . '    Aixl  is  this, 

tljought  I,  the  end  of  the  only  reconl  of  tlje  dear  friend 
of  my  boyhood  ;  the  merry,  happy  girl  whom  every  one 
loved  !  No  one  Irft  after  a  scnre  of  years  to  rare  for 
her  grave  :*  So  it  is.  The  y»ai-s  sweej)  t>n.  "  Friend 
after  friend  «leparts,"  still  on,  and  all  reeolleetion  of  us 
is  lost;  on  still,  and  the  veiv  stones  that  were  rai.scd  as 
a  memorial  disappear,  and  the  place  tlmt  knew  \>s  once 
knows  us  no  more   forever.      1  turned  awav.  sa«l  and 
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tlioii^'litful  ;  })ut  after  a  little  my  mind  wandered  back 
again  to  the  suiiiiy  hours  of  youth,  and  I  lived  them 
over.  Eliza  had  been  in  our  family  for  several  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful,  kind-hearted  girls 
one  could  wish  to  see.  She  had  a  line  voice,  and  it 
seemed  as  natnial  for  her  t<j  sing  as  a  bird.  This,  with 
her  happy  disposition,  made  her  the  li^d)t  and  life  of 
the  house.  She  wa.s  like  the  little  burn  that  went 
dancing  so  lightly  over  the  pebbles  in  the  meadow — 
bright,  sparkling,  joyous,  delighting  in  pranks  and  fun 
as  much  as  a  kitteu. 

"  True  mirth  resides  not  in  the  siiiilini^  skin — 
The  sweeted  solace  is  to  act  no  sin.' — Herrkk. 

I  do  not  think  Eliza  ever  intentionally  acted  a  sin. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  this  excess  of  spirit  led  her 
perhaps  beyond  the  bounds  of  maidenly  propriety ; 
but  it  was  done  without  consideration,  and  when  it 
was  over  caused  her  a  good  deal  of  pain.  The  mis- 
chievous little  adventure  referred  to  shall  be  men- 
tioned presently. 

AVe  had  some  neighbours  who  believed  in  gho.sts; 
not  an  uncommon  thing  in  tho.se  days.  Eliza,  with 
myself,  had  frequently  heard  from  these  people  descrip- 
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tions  of  remarka])le  siglits  they  had  seen,  nnd  dreadful 
noises  they  had  lieard  at  one  time  and  another.  She 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  addition  to  their  ex- 
periences in  this  way,  and  as  an  experiment  made  a 
trial  on  me.  I  had  been  away  one  afternoon,  and  re- 
turned aljout  nine  o'clock.  It  was  quite  dark.  In  the 
meantime  she  had  tpiietly  made  her  preparations,  and 
was  on  the  look  out  for  me.  When  my  horse's  feet 
were  heard  cantering  up  the  road,  she  placed  hei-self  so 
that  I  could  not  fail  to  see  her.  On  I  came,  and,  dash- 
ing up  to  the  gate,  di.smounted ;  and  there  before  me 
on  the  top  of  the  stone  wall  was  something,  the  height 
of  a  human  figure  draped  in  white,  moving  slowly  and 
noiselessly  towards  me.  I  was  startled  at  tii-st,  but  a 
second  thought  sati.sfied  me  what  was  up,  and  that  my 
supernatural  visitor  was  <|uitL'  hannle.s.s.  I  pas.sed 
through  the  gate,  but  my  pet  mar"  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  follow,  until  1  s]i(»ke  to  her,  and  then  she 
bounded  through  with  a  snoit.  After  putting  her  in 
the  field,  and  k  tuniiiig,  1  found  the  ghost  had  vanished. 
But  I  was  (|uite  sure  I  had  not  done  with  it  y«'t  ;  and 
as  I  drew  near  the  house  1  was  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  como  out  upon  me  .somewliere.  I 
kept  a  sharp  liKik-otit ,  but  saw  nothing,  and  had  reachi-d 
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tlie  porch  door  to  go  in,  Avlieii  lo,  there  stood  the  spec- 
tre barring  my  way  !  I  paiisod  and  glanced  at  its. ap- 
pearance as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  must  confess  if  I  had 
been  at  all  superstitious,  or  had  come  on  such  an  ob- 
ject in  a  strange  place,  I  think  I  should  liave  been 
somewhat  shaken.  However,  I  knew  my  spectre,  and 
boldly  took  hold  of  it,  and  found  I  had  something 
tangible  in  my  grip.  After  a  brief  and  silent  struggle, 
I  thrust  open  the  door,  and  Itrought  my  victim  into  the 
room.  My  mother  and  sisters,  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  been  going  on,  were  greatly  alarmed  to  see 
me  dragging  into  the  house  a  white  object,  and,  woman- 
like, began  to  scream  ;  but  the  mystery  was  soon  re- 
vealed. She  had  made  up  some  thick  paste,  with 
which  she  had  covered  her  face,  and  had  really  got  up 
quite  a  sepulchral  expression,  to  which  the  darkness 
gave  effect;  and  being  enveloped  in  a  white  sheet, 
made,  we  thought,  a  capital  ghost.  This  did  not  sat- 
isfy her,  and  was  only  a  preliminary  to  her  appearance 
on  the  first  suitable  occasion  to  our  neighbours.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  encountered  the  ghost  on  their 
way  home  after  dark,  and  were  so  badly  frightened 
that  in  the  end  I  think  Eliza  was  worse  frightened 
than  they.     Eliza  never  had  any  confidants  in  these 
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little  affairs,  and  they  were  over  before  any  one  in  the 
house  knew  of  it.  This  was  the  end,  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  of  this  kind  of  amu.sement. 

Some  time  after  this  another  little  episode  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  happened,  Ijut  this  time  Eliza  was  one  of  the 
victims.  We  had  a  near  neighbour,  an  old  bachelor, 
who  had  a  fine  patch  of  melons  clo.se  at  hand.  Eliza 
and  a  cousin  who  was  on  a  visit  had  had  their  eyes  on 
them,  and  one  day  declared  they  were  going  that  night 
to  get  some  of  Tom's  melons.  Mother  advised  them 
not  to  do  it,  and  told  them  there  were  melons  enouirh 
in  our  own  garden  without  their  going  to  steal  Tom's. 
No,  they  did'nt  want  them,  they  were  going  to  have  a 
laugh  on  Tom;  and  so  when  it  was  dark  they  set  ofi'  to 
commit  the  tresj)ass.  They  had  been  away  but  a  few 
minutes  when  mother — who  by  the  way  was  a  remark- 
ably timid  woman,  and  1  liaveofton  wondered  jiow  sho 
got  up  enough  courage  to  ])lav  the  triek  -put  a  white 
sh; ct  undri-  Jirr  .'inn  and  I'nlJowtMl  idong  the  roa«l  to  a 
turn,  whrre  was  a  j)air(»f  bars,  through  whici)  the  girls 
had  passed  to  tlu'  lidd.  llvw  she  paused,  and  when 
sho  fancit'd  tin-  girls  had  rcaohed  tlu-ir  di-stinntion,  she 
drew  the  sheet  around  her,  rapped  on  thf  l>ai-s  with 
a   stick,   and  called  to    them.      Then,    folding   up  the 
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sheet,  »he  ran  away  home.  She  was  not  sure  wliether 
they  hnd  seen  her  or  not.  The  slieet  was  put  away, 
and,  takinf.^  uj)  her  knittin<:f,  she  sat  down  quietly  to 
await  their  return,  which  she  anticipated  ahnost  imme- 
diately. A  long  time  elapsed,  and  they  did  not  appear. 
Then  mother  became  alarmed,  and  as  she  happened 
to  be  alone  she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Though 
she  had  gone  out  on  purj)ose  to  frighten  the  girls,  I  do 
not  think  she  could  have  been  induced  to  go  out  again 
to  see  what  was  keeping  them.  After  a  while  Alary 
came  in,  and  then  Eliza,  both  pale,  and  bearing  evidence 
of  having  had  a  terrible  fright.  Mother  asked  them  what 
in  the  world  was  the  matter.  "  O,  Aunt  Polly  I"  they 
both  exclaimed,  we  have  seen  such  an  awful  thing  to- 
night." "  What  was  it  ? "  They  could  not  tell;  it  was 
terrible  !  "  Where  did  you  see  it  ? "  "  Over  by  the  bars  ! 
Just  as  we  had  got  a  melon  we  heard  an  awful  n(nse,  and 
then  we  saw  something  white  moving  about,  and  then  it 
was  gone  !  "  They  were  so  badly  frightened  that  they 
dropped  down  among  the  vines  and  lay  there  for  some 
minutes.  They  then  got  up,  and,  making  a  detour, 
walked  home  ;  but  how,  they  never  could  tell.  Mother 
was  never  suspected  by  them,  and  after  a  time  she  told 
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them  about  it.     There  were  no  more  ghosts  seen  in  the 
neiglibouihood  after  that. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Eliza's  love  of  mi.schief  dnnu  her 
into  another  kind  of  adventure.  She  was  a  girl  of  fine 
presence ;  fair,  with  bright  black  eyes  and  soft  black 
hair,  which  curled  naturally,  and  was  usually  worn 
combed  back  off  the  forehead.  The  general  verdict 
was  that  she  was  pretty.  I  have  no  doubt  if  she  had 
had  the  opportunity  she  would  have  made  a  brilliant 
actress,  as  .«he  was  naturally  clever,  posse.ssing  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  and  being  a  wonderful  mimic.  She 
would  enter  into  a  l)it  of  fun  with  the  abandon  of  a 
child,  and  if  occasion  required  the  stoicism  of  a  deacon, 
the  whole  house  mifjht  be  convulsed  with  lau'diter, 
but  in  Eliza's  face,  if  she  set  her  mind  to  it,  you  could 
not  discern  tlie  change  of  a  muscle.  Her  features  wore 
regular,  and  of  that  peculiar  cast  which,  when  slio  was 
equipi)ed  in  man's  attirr,  madi-  h"r  a  most  attractive- 
looking  beau.  About  half  a  mile  away  iivi-d  a  poor 
widow  witii  a  couple  of  daughtci"s,  and  very  nice  girls 
they  were,  but  one  wa.s  .said  to  be  a  bit  of  a  0(wjuetto. 
Eliza  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  this  young  huly  a 
practical  lesson  in  tlie  following  manner.  She  dressed 
herself  in   father's  clothes,  and  ad  altout  making  the 
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girl's  ac(iuaiatiincc.  She  possessed  tlie  necessary  sanj 
fro'id  to  carry  on  a  sclienie  of  this  kind  witli  success. 
The  affair  was  altogether  a  secret.  Well,  in  due  course, 
a  strange  young  man  called  uhout  daik  one  evening 
at  the  widow's  to  make  enquiries  resj^ecting  a  person 
in  the  neighbourhood  he  wished  to  find.     He  gave  out 

that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  was  stopping  at ,  a  few 

miles  away ;  asked  for  a  driid-c  of  water,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  i-est  for  a  few  moments ;  made  himself  agree- 
able, chatted  with  the  girls,  and  when  he  was  leaving 
was  invited  to  call  again  if  he  passed  that  way.  He 
did  call  again  in  a  short  time,  and  a^'ain  and  a^ain,  and 
struck  up  a  regular  courtship  with  one  of  the  girls,  and 
succeeded  to  all  upjiearance  in  winning  her  atiuction. 
Now,  the  (question  presented  itself,  when  matters  began 
to  take  this  shape,  how  she  was  to  break  it  off,  and 
the  affair  was  such  a  novelty  that  she  became  quite 
infatuated  with  it,  ami  1  have  no  doubt  would  have 
continued  her  \isits  if  an  acei'lent  had  not  happened 
which  brought  them  to  an  abrupt  termination.  On 
her  return  one  night  she  unexj.ectcdly  met  father 
at  the  door,  and  as  there  was  no  chance  for  retreat, 
she  very  courteously  asked  if  he  could  direct  her  to 
Mr,  —    '  .     It  happened  to  be  raining,  and  father,  of 
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course  quite  innocently,  asked  the  stranger  in  until 
the  shower  was  over.  She  liesitate<l,  but  finally  came 
in  and  took  a  seat.  There  was  something  about  the 
person,  and  particularly  the  clothes,  that  attracted  his 
attention,  but  this  })robably  would  have  pa>^sod  if  he 
had  not  observed  that  the  boots  were  on  the  wrong 
feet ;  that  is  to  say,  the  right  l)oot  was  on  the  left  foot, 
et  vice  versa.  Knowing  Eliza's  propensities  well,  he 
suspected  her,  and  slie  was  caught.  Enjoying  a  romp 
now  and  then  himself,  he  calK-d  mother,  anil  after 
tormenting  poor  Eliza  fur  a  whili',  let  iier  go.  This 
cured  her  effectually.  l>ut  the  poor  girl  never  knew 
what  became  of  hir  lover.  He  came  no  more,  and 
she  was  left  to  gi-ieve  for  a  time,  aii«l  1  suppose  to 
forget,  for  she  married  a  couple  of  years  after.  The 
secret  was  kept  at  Eliza's  reipiest,  alter  making  a  eleaji 
breast  of  it  to  mother,  for  a  long  time.  She  married 
not  long  after  this.  an<l  was  beloved  by  everyone. 
She  was  a  devoted  wife,  autl  ha<l  .several  eliiidren,  none 
ul"  whom  are  now  living.  Poor  l'ili/.;v !  1  thought  of 
Handet's  solilo([My  on  Voriek  as  I  stood  by  Iht  nnkept 
grave,  with  its  headstontj  fallen  ami  broken.  "  Thuse 
li|)s  that  1  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft — where 
be    your  gandjols  f  your  songs  i  your  tln-shcs  of  merri- 
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inont."     All   },'onc,  years  ago  I     And  tlic  y  live  f>nly  in 
tlic  sweet  recollections  of  the  past. 

My  fatlier  used  to  keep  a  large  number  of  bees  either 
in  wood  or  straw  hives,  mostly  of  the  former;  and  in- 
dee<l  most  all  our  neighbours  kept  tlieui  too,  and  T  re- 
member a  curious  custom  that  prevailed  of  blowing 
horns  and  i)ounding  tin  pans  wlien  they  were  swarm- 
ing, to  keep  them  from  going  away.  I  never  knew  my 
father  to  resort  to  tliis  expedient,  but  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  liim  work  amonir  them.  He  would  <;o  to  the 
hives  and  cliange  them  from  one  to  another,  or  go  under 
a  swarm,  ami.  Avithout  any  protection  U)  Ids  face  or 
hands,  shake  them  into  the  hive,  and  carry  it  away  and 
put  it  in  its  place.  They  never  stung  him  unless  by 
acciilent.  If  one  of  them  got  under  his  clothes  and 
was  crowded  too  much,  he  might  be  reminded  that 
there  was  something  wrong  ;  but  the  sting  only  trou- 
bled him  for  a  minute  or  two.  With  me  it  seemed  if 
they  got  a  sight  of  me  they  made  a  "  bee  line  "  for  my 
face.  After  father's  death  they  soon  disappeared,  as  I 
would  not  have  them  about.  We  sometimes  found  bee 
trees  in  the  woods,  and  on  one  occasion  cliopped  down 
a  large  elm  out  of  which  we  got  a  quantity  of  choice 
honey.     I  remember  this  well,  for  I  ate  so  much  that  it 
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made  me  sick,  and  cured  me  from  wantintr  honey  ever 
after. 

Another  incident  connected  with  the  afternoon's 
work  in  robbing  the  bees.  It  was  quiti'  earl}'  in  the 
spring,  and  though  the  .snow  liad  pietty  much  disap- 
peared from  the  fields,  yet  there  was  some  along  the 
fences  and  in  the  woods,  We  left  the  house  after  din- 
ner with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  wood-sleigh  freighte<l 
with  pails  and  tubs  to  bring  back  our  expected  |)rize, 
and  the  afternoon  was  well  spent  before  J(»hn — our 
hirctl  man — had  felled  the  tree,  and  iiy  the  tiine  wu 
had  got  the  comb  into  the  vessels  it  was  growing  ilaik. 
Just  as  evervthin<;  had  been  i;ot  into  the  slei'di,  and 
we  were  about  to  leave,  we  were  stiirtlrd  by  a  shrill 
scream  on  one  side,  .something  like  that  made  \<y  a 
pair  of  (juai  iflsomc  tom-cat.s,  only  mueli  loudrr,  which 
was  answered  inunediately  by  a  prolonged  mew  on  the 
other.  The  noi.se  was  .so  st utiing  and  unexpected  that 
John  lor  a  moment  was  paralyzed.  Old  King,  a  large 
powerful  dog,  bounded  away  at  once  into  the  woods,  juid 
Buck  and  Bright  started  for  home  on  the  trot.  I  was 
too  sick  to  care  much  aliout  wild  rats,  »>r  in  fact  any - 
tiling  else,  and  lay  on  my  bark  in  the  straw  among  tho 
pails  and  tubs  ;  but    1  heard   the  racket,  and  what  ap- 
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pearc'd  a  struggle  with  the  dog.  We  did  not  see  Ring  un- 
til next  morning,  and  felt  sure  that  lie  had  been  killed. 
The  poor  old  fellow  looked  as  though  he  had  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  and  did  not  move  about  much  for  a 
day  or  two.  The  wild  cat  or  Canadian  lynx  is  a  fero- 
cious animal.  The  species  generally  go  in  pairs.  I 
have  frequently  heard  them  calling  to  one  another  at 
apparently  long  distances,  an<l  then  they  would  grad- 
ually come  together.  A  mun  wouM  fare  very  badly 
with  a  pair  of  tliem,  particularly  if  he  was  laid  on  his 
back  with  a  tit  of  colic. 

Like  most  lads,  I  was  fond  of  shooting,  and  used  fre- 
fjuently  to  shoulder  my  gun  and  stroll  away  through 
the  fields  in  quest  of  game.  On  one  occasion,  some- 
where about  the  first  of  September,  I  was  out  hunting 
black  squirrels,  and  had  skirted  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  corn  fields  for  some  distance.  I  had  not 
met  with  very  good  success.  The  afternoon  was  warm, 
and  I  was  discussing  in  my  mind  whether  I  should  go 
further  on  or  return  home.  Looking  up  the  hill,  I  saw 
a  couple  of  squirrels,  and  started  after  them  at  a 
sharp  pace.  On  my  light  was  a  corn  field,  and  as  I 
stepped  along  the  path  near  the  fence  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  something  moving  along  on  the  other  side  of  it,  but 
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I  was  SO  intent  on  watching  the  squirrels  tliat  I  did 
not  in  fact  think  of  anything  else  for  the  moment.  As 
I  drew  near  the  tree  I  saw  them  go  up.  Keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  for  a  shot,  I  chanced  to  look  down,  and  there 
hcfore  me,  not  two  rods  away,  sat  a  largf  red-nosod 
hear.  Tlie  encounter  was  so  unexpected  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  I  was  frightened,  and  it  was  a  moment 
or  two  before  I  could  collect  my  wits.  Bruin  seemed 
to  be  examining  me  very  composedly,  and  when  I  did  be- 
gin to  realize  the  position  the  question  was  what  to  do. 
I  was  afraid  to  tnin  at  once  an<l  run.  ITaving  but 
one  charge  of  small  shot  in  my  gun,  I  knrw  it  would 
not  do  to  give  him  that,  so  wc  continued  ga/.ing  at  each 
other.  At  U'ngth  I  brought  my  gun  to  full  cock,  nmde 
a  step  forward,  and  gave  a  shout.  The  bear  (luietly 
dropped  on  his  fore  legs  and  moved  of!"  and  so  ili«l  I, 
and  as  the  distance  wideiie<l  1  increased  my  spi'ed.  The 
little  dog  I  had  with  nie  decamped  before  I  did,  having 
no  iloubt  seen  iliebcar.  I  ran  to  a  neighbour's  who hatl 
a  large  dog.  Oni'  of  (lie  boys  got  his  gun,  nntl  wo 
went  back  in  a  somewhat  better  condition  foi-  a  tight; 
but  when  the  dog  struck  the  scont  he  put  his  tail  be 
twfcn  his  legs  and  ttotted  home,  showing  more  sense 
prolialily  than    we   did.      HoweviT,   we  saw  nothing  of 
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the  bear,  and  returned.     Some  days  after  a  neigl)bour 
shot  a  large  bear,  no  doubt  the  same  one. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  mankind  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  he  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone, 
and  ever  since  tlien  both  mule  and  female  Imve  .seemed 
to  think  so  too.  At  all  events  there  is  a  certain  time  in 
life  when  this  matter  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  minds  of  both,  and  it  was  no  more  of  a  novelty 
when  I  was  young  than  now.  The  .same  desires  wann- 
ed the  heart,  and  the  same  craving  for  social  enjoyment 
an<l  companion.ship  brought  the  young  together,  with 
the  difference  that  then  wc  were  in  the  rough,  while 
the  young  of  the  present  have  been  touched  up  by 
education  and  polished  by  the  reOnements  of  fashion- 
able .society.  I  do  not  think  they  are  any  better  at 
the  core,  or  make  more  attentive  companions.  Now, 
when  a  young  gentleman  goes  to  see  a  young  lady  with 
other  views  than  that  of  .spending  a  little  time  agree- 
ably, he  is  said  to  be  paying  his  addres.ses,  or,  as  Mrs. 
Grundy  would  say  :  It  is  an  affaire  cCaniour.  When  I 
was  young,  if  a  boy  went  to  see  a  girl  (and  they  did 
whenever  they  could)  he  was  said  to  be  sparking  her. 
If  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  suit  you  would  hear  it 
spoken  of  in  some  such  way  as  this  :  "  Sally  Jones  gave 
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Jim  Brown  tlio  mitten  ;"  and  very  often  tlie  unlucky 
swain  was  actually  presented  with  a  small  mitten  l)y 
the  mischievous  fair  one  whom  he  had  hoped  to  win, 
as  a  l)ioad  hint  that  it  was  useless  for  him  tu  han;; 
around  there  any  longer.  Sunday  afternoon  was  tin- 
u.sual  time  selected,  and  in  fact  it  was  the  only  time 
at  their  disposal  for  visiting  the  girls.  There  were 
favourite  resorts  in  e\ery  neighbourhood,  and  girls 
whose  attractions  were  very  much  more  inviting  than 
others,  and  thither  three  or  four  young  gallants,  well- 
mounted  and  ecpnpped  in  their  best  Sunday  gear,  might 
be  seen  galloping  from  different  directions  of  a  Sun«lay 
evening.  Of  course  it  couM  not  in  the  nature  of  thinjrs 
happen  that  all  would  be  successful,  antl  sj  after  a 
while  one  unfortunate  after  another  would  ride  away 
to  more  propitious  tiilds,  and  leave  the  morj  fortimate 
candidate  to  entertain  his  lady-love  until  m-ar  mid- 
night. Somrtimes  tricks  were  played  on  iortunate 
rivals  by  loosing  their  horses  and  starting  thetn  home, 
or  hi<ling  their  sa<ldlcs;  and  it  was  not  a  plea.sant  con- 
clusion lo  such  a  delight  lid  visit  to  have  to  tnulgo 
through  the  mud  four  or  live  miles  of  a  dark  night,  «»r 
to  ride  home  bareliacketl,  as  the  best  pants  were  likely 
to  «;et  somewhat  soiled   in   the  .seat.      However,   those 
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little  aduirs  seMoiii  ]»n)V«'(l  very  serious,  an«l  it  would 
pet  wiiis]>('iecl  }U(»uim1  tliat  TiMy  Sinitli  was  going  to 
get  iiiimicii  to  I'cte  liobins. 

When  I  Imd  grown  to  be  (juite  a  lad  I  got  a  lesson 
from  Grandfather  C ,  that  never  rec^uired  repeat- 
ing. Tho.'^e  who  are  acquainted  witli  the  Quakers  know 
that  they  do  not  indulge  in  complimentary  forms  of 
speecli.  A  question  is  answered  with  a  simple  yes  or  no. 
My  father's  people  were  of  this  persuasion,  and  of  course 
my  replies  whenever  addressed  were  in  the  regular 
home  style.  It  does  ncjt  follow,  liowever,  that  because 
the  Friends  as  a  people  eschew  conformity  to  the  world 
both  in  dress  and  speech,  that  there  is  a  want  of  paren- 
tal respect.  Quite  the  contraiy.  Their  regular  and 
temi)erate  habits,  their  kindness  and  attention  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  one  another,  make  their 
homes  the  abode  of  peace  and  good-will,  and,  though 
their  conversation  is  divested  of  the  many  little  phnuscs 
the  absence  of  which  is  thought  disrespectful  by  very 
many,  yet  they  have  gained  a  reputation  for  consist- 
ency and  truthfulness  which  is  of  more  value  than  ten 
thousand  empty  words  that  drop  smoothly  from  the 
lips  but  have  no  place  in  the  heart.  During  a  visit  to 
my  grandfather,  the  old  gentleman  asked  me  a  number 
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of  questions  to  whicli  lie  got  the  accustomed  3'cs  or  no. 
This  so  (lispleasefl  him  that  lie  cauglit  me  l»y  tlie  ear 
and  gave  it  a  twist  that  seemed  to  me  to  have  deprived 
me  of  that  member  altogether,  and  said  very  sharj)! y, 
"  When  you  answci-  mo,  say  Siu."  That  Sii-  was  so 
thoroughly  twisted  into  my  head  that  I  do  not  think 
the  old  man  ever  spoke  to  me  after  that  it  di<l  not  jump 
to  my  lips. 

Another  anecdote  of  much  the  same  character  as  ihat 
related  above,  and  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  men  of 
those  days,  was  told  me  by  an  old  man  not  long  since — 
one  of  the  very  few  of  the  second  generation  now  liv- 
ing (Paul.  C.  Petersen,  aged  «S4).  Mr.  Herman,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  the  4th  C-oncession  of  Adolphustown, 
bought  ii  farm,  wliich  happened  to  be  situated  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  above-named  township  and 
Fredericksburgh,  in  those  days  known  as  .*5rd  and  4th 
town.  It  seems  that  in  the  original  survey,  whrthi-r 
throu<rh  nmjjnetic  intiueno*',  to  which  it  was  ascribo«l 
in  later  years,  but  nioic  piobably  through  carelesiine.sN, 
or  something  more  pcttcnt,  then*  was  a  wide  variation 
in  the  line  which  should  have  run  nearly  directly  north 
from  the  starting  point  on  the  shore  of  Way  (^>uint<< 
However,  as  time  wore  on,  and  land  l»eo^ime  Juore  val- 
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liable,  this  (juestion  of  bouinlary  became  a  serious  thing, 
aii<l  in  after  ycai-s  resulted  in  a  series  of  lawsuits  wliich 
cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Herman  lield  liis  farm 
by  the  first  suivcy,  but  if  tlit"  error  which  had  been 
made  in  a  iliioction  n(jrtl)  was  corrected,  he  would 
either  lose  his  farm  or  would  have  been  shoved  over 
on  to  his  next  neighbour  west,and  so  on.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  submit  to  this,  and  as  he  was  getting  old 
he  took  his  eldest  son  one  day  out  to  the  original  post 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  his  farm  on  the  north  shore 
of  Hay  Bay,  and  .said  to  him  :  "  My  son,  this  (pointing 
out  the  post),  is  tlje  ]-ost  put  here  by  the  first  survey, 
and  wjiich  1  saw  jilanted  at  the  corner  of  my  lot,  and  I 
wish  you  to  look  around  an<l  mark  it  well"  While 
the  son  was  looking  about,  the  old  man  drew  up  his 
arm  and  struck  him  with  the  flat  of  his  hand  and 
knocked  him  over.  He  at  once  picked  him  up,  and 
said:  "  My  son,  I  had  no  intention  of  hurting  you,  but 
I  wanted  to  impress  the  thing  on  your  mind."  Shortly 
after  he  took  the  second  son  out,  and  admiui.-^tered  the 
same  lesson.  Not  long  after  the  old  man  passed  away, 
and  I  remember  well  that  for  years  this  matter  was  a 
bone  of  contention. 
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Most  Canadians  are  familiar  witli  the  musical  bull- 
frogs which  in  the  spring,  in  a  favourable  locality,  in 
countless  numbers  call  to  each  other  all  night  lonj;  from 
opposite  swamps.  These  nightly  concerts  become  very 
monotonous.  The  listener,  hcnvever,  if  he  pays  atten- 
tion, will  catch  a  variety  of  sounds  that  he  may  train 
into  something,  and  if  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind  might 
make  a  song  that  would  rival  some  of  those  written 
to  bells.  I  used  to  fancy  I  could  make  out  what 
they  were  calling  back  to  one  another,  and  have  often 
been  a  very  attentive  listener.  There  was  an  old  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  very  frequently  came  liome 
drunk,  and  we  used  to  wonder  he  did  not  fall  off  his 
horse  and  get  badly  hurt  or  killed ;  but  the  old  horse 
seemed  to  understand  how  to  keep  under  him  and  fetch 
him  and  his  jug  home  all  right.  \\\'  had  a  little  song 
which  the  frogs  used  to  sing  for  him  as  he  got  near 
home. 

Old  Brown — old  Hrowii  1st  -Imritoiio,  lajit  word  drawn  ou*. 

Uoen  to  town  — lieon  to  town  '.'nd  — umhwit  saino  kfj'. 

With  his  j»g-jnj;-ju^'  3rd — liigh  k«y,  in  wliich  nioro  ji>iit. 

Cuo-chung — coo  clinng  4th — baritone  in  which  aovtnd  j..in. 

Clinck-chiick-chiick.  Tnh — alto  from  ditFt'roi.t  i|uarti*m. 

I'lir  r  r  r  r  r  r  r.  0th — churns,     grand,    after    which 

thoro  is  a  paniii-,  and  then  an  old 
leader  will  aUirt  aa  Wfore. 
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OKI  Hrown — old  Brown 
Get  home — get  home. 
Your  drunk,  drunk,  drunk, 
Coo  chung — coo  chung 
Chuck-cliuck-chuck. 
€hr  r  r  r  r  r  r  r. 

Many  ctirious  stories  are  told  respecting  the  sagacity 
of  animals,  among  wliieh  the  dog  takes  a  prominent 
place.  My  father  had  a  large  dog  when  I  was  a  young- 
ster that  certainly  deserves  a  place  among  the  remark- 
able ones  of  his  race.  Ring  was  a  true  friend,  and  never 
of  his  own  accord  violated  the  rules  of  propriety  with 
his  kind,  but  woe  to  the  dog  who  attempted  to  bully 
him.  He  possessed  great  strength,  and  when  driven 
into  a  contest,  generally  made  short  work  of  it,  and 
trotted  away  without  any  show  of  pride  over  his  de- 
feated contestant.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  following 
my  father  on  all  occasions,  and  although  frequently 
shut  up  and  driven  back,  was  sure  to  l)e  on  hand  at  the 
stopping  point  to  take  charge  of  the  team,  etc.  On  the 
occasion  T  am  about  to  mention,  my  father  and  mother 
were  going  on  a  visit  to  his  brothers  some  twenty-four 
miles  distant.  Before  starting  in  the  morning  the  de- 
cree went  forth  that  Ring  must  stop  at  home,  and  he 
was  accordingly  shut  up,  with  instructions  that  he  was 
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not  to  be  let  out  until  after  dinner.  It  was  necessary 
to  do  this  before  any  preparations  were  made  for  going 
away,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had  been  done  re- 
peatedly before,  and  when  there  was  the  least  sign  of  a 
departure,  experience  liad  taught  him  that  the  best  plan 
was  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  in  which  he  generally 
succeeded  until  too  late  to  capture  him.  On  this  occa- 
sion Ring  was  outwitted.  Tlic  horses  were  put  to  the 
sleigh,  and  away  they  trotted.  On  the  journey  tla-y 
stopped  at  Picton  for  a  time,  when  the  team  was  driven 
into  the  tavern  yard  and  fed,  during  which  time  other 
teams  were  coming  and  going.  After  about  an  hour 
they  started  again,  driving  through  the  village,  and  on 
towards  their  destination.  Some  five  or  si.\  houi*s  after, 
when  all  po.ssible  chance  (^f  Ring's  following  seemed  t*) 
have  passed,  he  was  let  out.  'J'he  dog  seemed  to  kiU)W 
at  once  what  had  been  going  on,  and  after  a  careful 
inspection,  discovered  that  father  and  motlu-i',  with 
the  horses  and  sleigli,  were  gone.  Jle  rushed  about  tlic 
place  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  ami  wlun  he  had 
settled  which  way  they  luul  gone,  sot  olf  in  full  chase 
up  the  road,  and  a  few  minutes  i)efore  they  had  reach- 
ed my  uncle's,  Ring  passed  them  on  the  road,  wagging 
his  tail,  and  looking  as  if  he  thought  that  Wius  a  giMid 
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joke.  The  singular  point  is  how  the  dog  discovered 
their  route,  and  how,  hours  after,  lie  traced  them  up, 
into  the  tavern  yard  and  out  tlirough  a  street,  and  along 
a  road  where  horses  and  sleighs  were  passing  all  the 
time ;  and  how  he  distinguished  the  difference  of  the 
horses'  ftct  and  sleigh  runners  from  scores  of  others 
which  had  passed  to  and  fro  in  the  meantime.  It  is  a 
case  of  animal  instinct,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
beyond  coujprehension. 

Many  years  ago  my  father-in-law  (the  late  Isaac  In- 
gersoU,  Esq.),  a  prominent  man  in  the  District,  and  a 
wealthy  farmer,  widely  known,  had  frequent  applica- 
tions from  parties  in  Kingston  for  a  good  milch  cow. 
In  those  days  milk  was  not  delivered, as  now,  at  every 
door  in  towns,  and  it  became  a  neces.sity  for  every  fam- 
ily to  have  a  cow.  The  wealthier  people  wanted  good 
ones,  and  as  the  old  gentleman  was  known  to  keep  good 
stock,  he  was  enabled  to  get  good  prices.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  sold  a  cow  to  a  gentleman  in  the  town  above 
named,  and  sent  her  by  steamboat  down  the  Bay  of 
Quint<5,  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles.  A  week  after, 
the  old  man  was  surprised  one  morning  to  find  this 
cow  in  his  yard.  She  had  made  her  escape  from  her 
new  master,  and  returned  to  her  old  (piarters  and  asso- 
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ciates.  She  was  sent  back,  and  after  a  time  got  away 
and  travelled  the  thirty  miles  again,  and  was  found  in 
the  yard.  The  second  journey  of  course  was  not  so 
difficult,  but  by  what  process  did  she  discover,  in  the 
first  place,  the  direction  she  was  taken,  and  pursue  a 
road  which  she  had  never  travelled,  back  to  ht-r  old 
quarters.  At  her  new  home  she  was  if  anything,  bet- 
ter fed  and  cared  for  ;  why  slionM  she  embrace  the  tirst 
opportunity  to  steal  away  and  seek  her  old  companions  ? 
Who  can  explain  these  things  ?  In  this  case  there  is 
an  attachment  evinced  for  home  and  associates,  and  a 
j)ersistence  in  returning  to  them,  most  remarkable,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  dog,  an  intelligence  (or  what  you  may 
be  pleased  to  call  it),  which  enabled  liim  to  trace  his 
master,  and  overtake  him,  which  is  altogether  beyond 
human  ken. 

There  is  the  iricpressible  cut,  too.  Kvi-ry  household 
is  troubled  iVoni  time  to  lime  with  one  or  more  of  those 
animals,  which  from  their  .su»/»//i//  propensities  be- 
come a  nuisance.  I  have  on  more  tlian  one  occlusion 
put  one  in  a  bag  and  carried  it  mib-s  awny,  and  then 
let  it  go,  rather  than  kill  it  outright;  but  it  was  sure 
to  be  l)aek  almost  as  soon  as  myself". 
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The  -tth  of  June,  the  uiiiiiversary  of  the  Mitli  of 
King  George  III,  as  well  as  that  of  the  very  much  more 
humble  individual  who  pens  these  lines,  for  many  years 
was  the  day  selected  for  the  annual  drill  of  the  militia 
of  the  Province.  It  was  otherwise  known  as  general 
training-day,  and  ten  days  or  more  previously,  the  men 
belonjiiiii;  to  the  various  battalions  were  "  warned  "  to 
appear  at  a  certain  place  in  the  district.  Each  individ- 
ual was  subject  to  a  fine  of  lO.v.  or  more  if  not  on  the 
ground  to  answer  to  his  name  when  the  roll  was  called. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day,  therefore,  men  on  foot,  on 
horseback  and  in  waggons  were  to  l)e  seen  wending 
their  way  to  the  "  training  ground,"  or  field,  in  close 
proximity  to  a  tavern.  It  was  an  amusing  .spectacle  to 
see  a  few  hundred  rustics,  whose  ages  ranged  from  IG 
to  40,  in  all  kinds  of  dress,  with  old  muskets  that  had 
been  used  in  the  Revolutionary  War  or  in  that  of  1812 
— fusees  that  many  a  year,  as  occasion  re([uired,  had 
helped  to  contribute  to  the  diminished  lanler — drawn 
up  in  a  line,  and  marched  round  the  field  for  a  time. 
The  evolutions  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
crowd  of  raw  countrymen,  and  often  got  tangled  uj)  so 
that  a  military  genius  of  more  than  superhuman  skill 
would  have  baen  puzslel  to  get  theui  in  oi\\iv  agiii. 
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There  was  no  other  way  to  do  it,  but  to  stop  and  re-form 
the  line.    Then  would  come  the  word  of  command :  "At- 
tention.   Brown  fall  back.  Johnson  straighten  up  there. 
That  will  do.  Now  men,  at  the  word  'Right  about,'  each 
man  has  to  turn  to  his  right,  at  the  word  '  Left  about,' 
each  man  turns  to  his  left.   Now  then:  Attention — Right 
about  face.*^'     Confusion  a^jain,  some  turning  to  the  ri<'ht 
'^iid  others  to  the  left,     A  few  strong  phrases  follow — 
"  As  you  were  " — and  so  the  thing  goes  on  ;  the  men  are 
wheeled  to  the  right  and  left,  mirchel  abaut  the  Held, 
and,  after  being  put  through  various  steps,  are  brought 
into  line  again.     Tiie  comuiinding  ottic^r,  sword   in 
hand,  looks  along  the  scrrieil  ranks,  the  sergeants  pass 
along   the  line,  chucking  one's  hcid  up,  pushing  one 
back,  bringing  another  forward,  and  then  rings  out  the 
word  of  command  again  :  "  Atten//o/i  !    Shouhler  arms  ; 
Make  ready,  present,  fire  !"     Down  come  the  old  guns 
and  sticks  in  very  threatening  attitule,  :i  ratulom  pop 
along  the   line  is   hcani,  then  "  Stxnil  at  case" — after 
which  the  Colonel,  in  his  red  coat,  wheels  his  charger 
ab^ut,  says   a   few  words  to  tlij   m  mi,  an  I  dismisHCS 
them.     The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  every  mm  in 
carousiuiT,  horse-racin-',  and  frames,  with  an  occasional 
fight.     After  the  anluous  duties  of  the  dav,  the  otfi  'cpj 
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litid  a  s[)ecial  sprciid  at  the  tavern,  and  al  Lor  wards  left 
for  home  with  very  confused  ideas  as  to  tl»e  din-ction 
in  which  they  should  proceed  to  reacli  it. 

Fifty  years  ago,  shaving  the  beard,  in  Canada  at  all 
events,  was  universal.  If  a  man  were  to  go  about  as  the 
original  Designer  of  his  person  no  doubt  intended,  a 
razor  would  never  have  touched  his  face.  But  men, 
like  other  animals,  arc  subject  to  crotchets,  and  are 
wont  to  imitate  superiors,  so  when  some  big-bug  like 
Peter  the  Great  introduced  the  sheai-s  and  razor,  men 
appeared  soon  after  with  cropped  heads  and  clean 
chops.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  a  man  with 
a  full  beard  until  after  I  had  passed  manhood  for  some 
years,  except  on  one  occasion  when  I  was  a  youngster 
at  school  in  the  old  school  house  on  the  concession.  A 
man  passed  through  the  neighbourhood — I  do  not  re- 
member what  he  was  doing — with  a  long  flowing  beard. 
We  had  somehow  got  the  idea  that  no  men  except  Jews 
wore  their  beards,  and  the  natural  inference  with  us 
was  that  this  man  was  one  of  that  creed.  He  was  as 
much  of  a  curiosity  to  us  as  a  chimpanzee  or  an  African 
lion  would  have  been,  and  we  were  about  as  afraid  of 
him  as  we  would  have  been  on  seeing  either  of  the 
other  animals. 
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The  townsliip  of  Adolphu^stovvn,  in  the  county  of 
Lennox,  is  the  smallest  township  in  the  Province. 
Originally  the  counties  of  Lennox  ami  AiMington, 
Frontenac,  Hastings  ami  Prince  Etlwanl  were  cmbraceil 
in  the  Midland  District.  These  counties,  as  the  country 
advanced  in  population,  were  one  after  another  set  otf, 
the  last  being  the  united  counties  of  L.-nnox  and  Ad- 
ilington,  separated  from  Frontenac,  and  with  the  town 
of  Napanee  as  its  capital.  Die  township  in  my  young 
days  was  known  as  luuith  town,  as  the  townships  east 
t)f  it  as  far  as  Kingston  wcic  known  as  Hrst,  second  and 
third  hnvii.  humcdiately  after  the  American  War.  the 
land  along  the  Bay  of  C^uinti.',  enduacing  the.se  town- 
ships, with  lilth,  sixth  and  seventh  town  to  the  west, 
were  taken  np,  ami  the  aidiious  task  of  clearing  away 
the  hush  at  once  hegan.  The  hay,  fiom  its  del)OUche  at 
Kingston,  extends  west  about  seventy  juiles,  nearly 
.severing  at  its  termination  the  county  of  Prince  Kd- 
ward  from  the  main  land.  The  land  on  either  hand,  for 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Kingston,  is  untlulating, 
with  a  ;'radual  ascent  from  the  shore,  but  wlien  Adol- 
phustown  is  reachetl,  Mirysburgh,  in  the  counlN  «if 
Prince  Ivlward,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  prcMCiilH 
a  bold   iVont,   its  steep   banks  rising  from  one  to  two 
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hundred  feet.    From  the  Lake  of  the  Mountain,  looking 
across  tlic  wide  stretch  of  water  formed  by  tlie  sharp 
detour  of  the  bay  in  its  westerly  to  a  north-etisterly 
course  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  the  observer  has  one 
of  the  most  charminj,'  scenes  in  America  spread  out 
before  him.     In  the  distance,  the  lofty  rocky  shore  of 
Sopliiasburgh,  with  its  trees  and  shrubs  crowding  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  stretch  away  to  the  right  and  left. 
To  the  west,  the  estuary  known  as  Picton  Bay  curves 
around  the  high-wooded  shore  of  Marysburgh,  and  be- 
neath and  to  the  east,  the  four  points  of  which  the  town- 
ship of  Adolphustown   is  composed    reach   out   their 
woody  banks  into  the  wide  sweep  of  the  bay  like  the 
four  fingers  of  a  man's  hand.     For  quiet,  picturesque 
beauty,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  it.     On  every  hand 
the  eye  is  arrested  with  charming  laudscjipes,  and  look- 
ing across  the  several  points  of  the  township  you  have 
dwellings,  i^rain  fields,  herds  of  cattle,  and  wood.     Be- 
yond  you  catch  the  shimmer  of  the  water.     Again  you 
have  clumps  of  trees  and  cultivated  fields,  and  behind 
them  another  stretch  of  water,  and  so  on  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.     Tlic  whole  course  of  the  bay,  in  fact,  is 
a  panorama  of  rural  beauty,  but  the  old  homes  that 
were  to  be  seen  along  its  banks  twenty -five  and  thirty 
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years  ago  have  either  disappeared  altogether  or  have 
been  modernized.  It  is  now  very  nearly  one  hundred 
years  since  the  first  settlers  found  their  way  up  it,  and 
it  must  have  been  then  a  beautiful  sight  in  its  native 
wildness,  the  clear  green  water  stretching  away  to  the 
west,  the  sinuo.sities  of  the  .shore,  the  numberless  inlets, 
the  impenetrable  forest  and  the  streams  that  cut  their 
way  through  it  and  poured  their  contingents  into  it.s 
broad  bosom,  the  i.slands  here  and  there,  upon  which 
the  white  man  had  never  set  his  foot,  wiiter  fowl  in 
thou.sands,  who.se  charming  home  was  then  for  the  first 
time  invaded,  .skurrying  away  with  noi.sy  ([uake  and 
whir,  the  wood  made  sweet  with  the  song  of  birds,  the 
chattering  squirrel,  the  startltid  deer,  the  silent  murmur 
of  the  water  as  it  lapped  the  sedgy  shore  or  gravelly 
beach — the.se  things  must  have  combined  to  please,  and 
to  awaken  thoughts  of  peaceful  homes  in  the  near 
future  to  them  ail. 

The  r>ay  t>t'  (Jiuinti',  apart  fioin  its  delightful  scenery, 
possesses  an  historical  interest.  It  is  not  known  from 
whence  it  receiveil  its  name,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is 
of  Fitiieli  migin.  Terhaps  s»»me  of  the  old  French 
voyageui-s,  halting  at  Foit  l''rontenac.]^on  their  way 
west,  as  they  passed  aero.ss  it,  and  thmugh  one  of  the 
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gaps  that  open  the  way  to  the  lnoad  expanse  of  Lake 
Ontario,  may  have  christened  it.  Be  this  as  it  nuiy,  it 
was  aloni,'  its  shores  tliat  the  first  settlei^s  of  tin- 
Provinrc  located.  Here  came  the  first  j)reachers, 
odt'iini^  to  the  lonely  settler  the  liread  of  life.  On  its 
hanks  tilt'  lirst  hoii-c  devoted  ta  tlie  woj'ship  of  (»«»d 
was  erected,  and  the  seed  sown  here,  a.s  the  country 
grew,  spread  ahroad.  Here  the  first  schoolmaster  be- 
gan his  vocation  of  instructing  the  youth.  The  first 
steand)oat  was  launched  (ISIG)  upon  its  waters  at 
Ernesttown,  near  the  present  village  of  Bath.  King- 
ston, for  a  long  time  the  principal  town  of  the  Province, 
tlien  composed  of  a  few  log  houses,  was  the  depot  of 
supplies  for  the  settlers.  It  has  a  liistory  long  anterior 
to  this  date.  In  1073,  Courcelles  proceeded  to  Catara- 
f|ui  with  an  armed  force  to  bring  the  Iroquois  to  teims, 
and  to  get  control  of  the  fur  trade.  Then  followed  the 
building  of  Fort  Frontenac.  The  restless  trader  and 
<liscoverer,  La  Salle,  had  the  original  grant  for  a  large 
domain  around  the  fort.  Here,  in  1083,  La  Barre  built 
ves.s(ls  for  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and  the  year 
following  held  a  great  council  with  the  Five  Nations  of 
Indians,  at  which  Big  Mouth  was  the  spokesman.  The 
fort  was    destroved    bv  Denonville  in  1080.   and   re- 
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built  in  IGOG.     It  was  again  letluccd  by  Colonel  Brad- 
street  in  l7oS. 

In  Adolphustown  many  of  the  first  settlers  still  lived 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  have  heard  them  recount 
their  trials  and  hardships  many  a  time.  Besides  the 
U.  E.  Loyalists  there  were  a  numlter  of  Quaker  families 
which  came  to  the  Province  about  the  same  time,  leav- 
ing the  new  Republic,  not  precisely  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, but  because  of  their  attachment  to  the  old  land. 
During  the  war,  these  people,  who  are  opposed  to  war 
and  bloodshed,  suft'ere<l  a  good  deal,  and  were  frequently 
imprisoned,  and  their  money  and  property  approi>riatvd. 
This  di<l  not  occur  in  ( 'anada,  but  they  were  subject  to 
a  fine  for  some  time,  for  not  answering  to  their  names 
at  the  annual  muster  of  the  militia.  Tlu^  fine,  how- 
ever, was  not  exacted,  except  in  eases  where  there  were 
doubts  as  to  membership  with  the  society.  Thi.s  small 
town.ship  has  contributed  its  quota  to  the  Logi.slatun* 
of  the  countiy.  T.  Dorliiiid  represented  the  Midland 
Distriet  in  llic  lirst  Parlianunt  of  the  Provinct',  and  was 
folIow«'<l  liy  \\  illet  Cast'v,  wIhm  Newark  or  Niagara  was 
the  eapilal.  Tho  latter  was  succt'cded  s<'ViMnl  vi  ars 
later  by  his  son,  Siiiiin»l  Casey,  but.  as  often  lmj>pen><, 
there  was  a  dill'erence   \n   the  politieal   opinions  of  the 
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fatlicr  and  son.  'J'Ik'  fatlior  wa.s  a  Reformor,  the  son 
a  Toiy;  and  at  tlie  election,  tlic  old  gentleman  went  to 
til*'  ])()]1  and  iccordcd  his  v(jte  against  his  son,  wlio  was 

nevertheless  elected.     The  Roblins,  J<jhn  P ,  who 

represented  the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  and  David, 
who  sat  for  Lennox  and  Addington,  were  natives  of  the 

township.      Th(>  Hagcrmans,  Christopher  and  D , 

were  also  fourth  town  hoy.s,  with  whom  my  mother 
went  to  school.  The  old  homestead,  a  low  straggling 
old  tenement,  stood  on  the  bay  .shore  a  few  yards  west 
of  the  road  that  leads  to  the  wharf  I  remember  it 
well.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  years  ago.  The  father 
of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  kept  a  store  a  .short  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  Quaker  meeting-house  on  Hay  Bay, 
on  the  third  concession.  It  was  a  small  clap-boarded 
building,  painted  red,  and  was  standing  a  few  years 
ago.  I  remember  being  at  a  nomination  in  the  village 
of  Bath,  on  which  occasion  there  were  several  speakers 
from  King.ston,  among  them  John  A.  Macdonald,  then 
a  young  lawyer  just  feeling  his  way  into  political  life. 
He  made  a  speech,  and  began  .something  in  this  way  : 
"  Yeomen  of  the  county  of  Lennox  and  Addington,  I 
remember  well  when  I  ran  about  in  this  district  a  bare- 
footed boy,"  ^:c.     He  had  the  faculty  then,  which  he 
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has  ever  since  preserved,  of  getting  hr>l(l  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  This  honhommie  has  had  much  to 
do  with  his  popularity  and  success.  I  recollect  well 
how  lustily  he  was  cheered  by  the  staunch  old  farmers 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.  A  few  years  later  a  con- 
test came  off  in  the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  where  T 
then  resided.  In  those  days  political  contests  were 
quite  as  keen  ns  now  ;  hut  the  alterations  in  tlic  law 
which  governs  these  matters  has  been  greatly  changed 
ami  improved.  The  elections  were  so  arranged  that 
people  owning  property  in  various  counties  could  exer- 
cise their  franchise.  The  old  law,  which  re(iuirod  voters 
to  come  to  a  certain  place  in  the  district  to  record  their 
vote,  had  l>een  repeale<l ;  and  now  each  voter  Imd  to  go 
to  the  township  in  which  he  owned  j)roperty,  to  vott*. 
Foreign  voters  were  iiinrc  numerous  then  than  now, 
and  were  looked  uftci-  vciy  sharply.  On  this  occasion 
there  was  a  sharp  battle  ahead,  and  arrangements  wore 
iii.'idf  to  meet  projx'vty  owners  at  all  points.  There 
were  a  numliir  from  Kingston  on  our  side,  unij  it  fell  to 
me  to  meet  them  at  the  Stone  Mills  Ferry,  and  bring 
them  to  I'icloii.  The  iic  had  only  recently  taken  in 
the  bay,  anil  was  not  (|uite  safe,  ev»'n  for  f(X)t  pn.Hsen- 
gers.     There  were  six  or  seven,  and  among  thcni  John 
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A.  MacdonaM,  Iliiiry  Smitli,  afterwards  Sir  Henry 
ami  otliors.  In  crossing,  Sniitli  got  in,  I'ut  was  pulled 
out  I'V  Ills  companions,  in  no  very  nic<,'  I>lii,dit  fni-  a 
lojiL,'  ilrivc.  The  sleighing  was  good,  an<l  we  dashed 
away.  In  the  evening  I  brought  them  back,  and  he- 
t'oii'  they  set  off  across  the  bay  on  their  rctuiri,  John  A. 
mounted  the  long,  high  stoop  or  platform  in  front  of 
Teddy  McGuire's,  and  gave  us  an  harangue  in  imita- 
tion of ,  a  well-known  Quaker  preacher,  who 

had  a  marvellous  method  of  intoning  his  discourses. 
It  was  a  remarkable  sing-song,  which  I,  or  any  one  else 
who  ever  heard  it,  could  never  forget.  Well,  John  A., 
who  knew  him  well,  had  caught  it,  and  his  imitation 
was  so  perfect  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  old  man, 
if  he  had  been  a  listener,  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
tell  t'other  from  which.  We  had  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
•then  separated. 

I  have  often  heaid  my  mother  tell  of  a  trip  she  made 
down  to  the  Bay  of  Quint(^,  when  she  was  a  young 
girl.  She  had  been  on  a  visit  to  her  brother  Jonas 
Canniff  (recently  deceased  in  this  city  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two),  who  had  .settled  on  the  river  Moira,  two 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Belleville,  then  a  wilderne.ss. 
There  were  no  steamboats  then,  and  the  modes  of  con- 
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vcyance  both  by  land  and  water  were  slow  and  tedious. 
Slie  was  sent  home  by  her  brotlier,  who  enj^arjed  two 
friendly  Indians  to  take  her  in  a  liaik  canoe.  The  dis- 
tance to  be  travellctl  was  over  twenty  miles,  ami  the 
nioniini.;-  tliey  started  the  water  in  the  liay  was  exoeed- 
iiiij^ly  roui;h.  Slie  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ean«»e, 
on  the  bottom,  while  her  Indian  roydgrttrs  tof)k  their 
place  in  either  end,  resting  on  their  knees.  They 
started,  and  the  frail  boat  danced  over  the  waves  like 
a  shell.  The  stoical  yet  watchful  Indians  were  alive 
only  to  the  necessities  of  their  position,  and  witli  mea- 
sured strokf^  tliey  shot  their  li;i;ht  bark  over  the  Ijois- 
terous  water.  Bein^  ;i  timid  ;,drl,and  unaccustomed  to 
the  water,  es])ecially  under  such  circumstances,  she  was 
mncli  iVii^ditened,  and  never  expected  to  reach  her  home. 
There  was  cnnsider.-ililt'  daii^t  i,  nu  doubt,  and  her  fears 
were  not  allayed  by  one  of  the  Imlians  tellinfj  her  if 
she  stirred  he  would  bi-eak  her  head  with  the  padille. 
The  tluent  may  not  ha\t'  Imiji  nnwi><c,  Thi'ir  safi'ty 
depended  on  perfect  control  of  the  boat,  and  in  their 
li^ht  shell  a  very  slifrht  movement  mitrht  prove  disas- 
trous. Her  situation  was  r«>ndered  more  uuploa.snnt 
by  the  splashin;,'  of  the  water,  which  Wet  her  t*)  the 
skin.     This  she   had    to   put    up   with  fi>r  hours,  wldle 
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the  Indians  bravely  an<l  skilfnlly  breasted  tlie  sea,  and 
at  last  set  her  safely  on  the  beaeli  in  front  of  her 
fa  tilt  IS  house.  Wluvn  they  caine  to  the  shore  one  of 
the  Indians  sprang,'  li^ditly  into  the  water,  caught  her 
in  Ills  aims  and  jilaced  her  on  dry  land.  This  trip  was 
litcially  burned  in  lier  ni<  inory,  and  though  she  fre- 
(luently  mentioned  it,  she  did  so  with  a  shudder,  and 
an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  her  preservation. 

Of  the  old  ]ieople  who  were  living  in  my  boyhood 
there  are  few  more  thoioughly  fixed  in  my  memory, 
with  the  exception,  perliap.s,  of  my  grandfathers  Can- 
niffand  Haight,  than  Willet  and  Jane  Casey.  There 
were  few  women  better  known,  or  more  universally 
respected,  than  Aunt  Jane.  This  was  the  title  ac- 
corded to  hei-  b}-  common  consent ;  and  though  at  that 
time  she  had  passed  the  alloted  term  of  three-.score 
yea  IS  and  ten,  she  was  an  active  woman — a  matron 
among  a  thousand,  a  friend  of  everj-body,  and  every- 
body's friend.  Her  house  was  noted  far  and  wide  for 
its  hospitality,  and  none  di.spcn.sed  it  more  cordially 
than  Aunt  Jane.  In  those  days  the  people  pa.ssing  to 
and  fro  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  them.selves  of  the 
comforts  this  old  home  attbrded.     In  fact,   it  was  a 
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general  .stopping  place,  where  both  iimii  ami  hea.st 
were  refreshed  with  most  cheerful  liberality. 

Jane  Niles,  her  maiden  name,  was  burn  at  Butter- 
nuts, Otsego  County,  in  the  central  part  of  New  York 
State,  17G3 ;  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
American  Revolution  she  was  about  eleven  yeai-s  old. 
She  was  married  in  17^-.  The  following  year,  1783, 
the  year  in  which  peace  was  proc-laimel,  her  husband, 
Willet  Casey,  left  for  Upper  Canada,  and  located  in 
the  fourth  town  on  the  shore  of  the  liay  of  Quinte. 
After  erecting  a  log  house  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  he 
returned  for  his  wife.  He  was  taken  seriously  ill,  ami 
nearly  a  year  passed  before  he  was  able  to  set  out 
again  for  the  new  Iiouk-  in  the  wilds  of  Upper  Canada 
(which  was  reache<l  early  in  the  year  17>So),  where, 
after  a  long  and  prosperous  life,  he  ended  his  days. 

Aunt  Jane  was  a  tall  ami  well  proportioned  wonmn, 
of  connnanding  presence  antl  cheerful  dispositiori ;  a 
woman  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  ami  a  good 
conversationalist.  She  ha<l  been  a  close  observer  of 
passing  events,  aiul  po.sses.sed  a  wonilerfully  rutcntivu 
memory.  It  was  an  epoch  in  one's  life  to  hear  her  re- 
count the  recnlleetiuns  (»f  her  early  ilays.  These  ran 
through  the  \vh«)le   period  of  the   American  \Vw,  and 
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iiuiny  scenes  wliicli  are  lunv  liistoricul,  tliat  slic  lia<l 
witncssud,  or  was  co;,'nizaiit  of,  were  given  with  a 
vividness  that  not  only  (leli;,'hte<l  the  listener  l»ut  fixed 
llieiii  in  his  nienioiy.  Then,  the  story  of  the  coming 
to  Canada,  with  hci-  first  habe  six  months  old,  and  the 
struggles  and  hardships  in  the  l)u.sh,  which  in  the 
days  of  which  I  speak  she  delightt'd  to  lingei-  over, 
was  a  great  treat  to  listen  to.  There  were  few  of  the 
first  families  she  did  not  know,  and  wliosc  history  was 
not  familiar  to  her,  and  in  most  cases  she  could  irive 
the  names  and  ages  of  the  children.  The  picture  given 
of  her  in  this  volume  is  a  copy  from  a  dagueri'otype 
taken  when  she  was  ninety-two  years  old.  For  several 
years  before  her  demise  she  di<l  not  use  spectacles, 
and  could  read  ordinary  print  with  ease,  or  do  fine 
needlework.  She  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-six. 

She  had  eleven  children,  five  of  whom  died  young. 
Her  eldest  daughter,  Martha,  known  a.s  Patty  Borland, 
attained  the  age  of  ninety-two.  Then  foUuweil  Samuel, 
Elizabeth,  Thomaa,  Mary  ami  Jane.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Ingersoll,  my  wife's 
mother,  died  many  years  ago.  Thomas  Casey  died  at 
Brighton,  in  Januaiy  of  this  year,  aged  eighty-seven, 
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uiid  Maiy  In^^er.soU  on  the  tirst  of  Juiil',  a^'cil  eighty- 
tive,  tlie  last  of  the  rainily. 

Willct  ( 'asey  was  an  enei'^j^etic  man.  lit-  act-nmulatcd 
a  large  property,  an'l  in  my  lioyiiouil  there  were  not 
many  days  in  the  week  tliat  tlic  old  man  cduM  not  he 
seen  driviiiij  alonr;  the  road  in  his  one-horse  wa""on 
in  some  direction.  He  was  one  of  the  Hrst  representa- 
tives for  the  Midland  Di.striet,  when  Newark  was  the 
capital  of  tlie  Province.  Hi.s  son  Samuel,  a  number  of 
years  subsejuontly,  represented  the  district,  and  later, 
his  grandson,  Dr.  Willet  Dorland,  represented  tlie 
County  of  Prince  Edward. 


XoTB.  —At  the  time  my  liook  wiks  yninj;  tliroiu'L  the  preiu',  I  w:i.i  under 
tlie  imi)re-isiciii  tli.'it  the  ti-li  kiinwii  in  tiiiH  country  ii»  u  i^uckcr  wjui  thu 
Namu  U.S  till-  Mullet,  liut  h:i<l  u<i  intention  thiit  the  latt^-r  name  hIiouUI  tint! 
iti  way  into  the  text  in  i>liico  of  Sucker.  See  l<ax«-*  ^l•  Acconlint;  to 
RichardHiin,  one  of  the  l>e->t  iiuthoriticM  we  have,  the  Sucker  is  of  ihe 
Cirp  family,  the  Hcientitie  name  of  which  U  C'liirinua  Hudtoniuf,  or 
Suckinji;  Carp. 

On  pfttfc  I'll,  "ami,  as  their  liven  hiwl  theretofore,"  read  hcix'tofore. 


F  Haight,    Canniff 
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